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His ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE of WALES. 
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(a) George 
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Thomas Hale, Eſq; 
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The Reverend Mr. David Hughes, Fellow of Queen's 
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Philip Harcourt of the Inner Temple, Eſq; 


Robert Hoblyn of Briſtol, Eſq; 


Robert Harley, Eſq; 
Richard Houlditch, Eſq; 
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Chriſtopher Hawkins, of Cornwal, Eſq; 
Mr. Hockle. 

Mrs. Horner. 

Captain Hodges. 

Mr. Hale. | 

The Reverend Dr. Matthew Hutton. 
Edward Hooker, Eſq; 

Benjamin Hayes, Eſq; 

Mr. Timothy Hollis. 

Robert Harper, Eſq; 

Edward Hopſon, Eſq; 

William Hunt, of Lavington, Eſq; 
James Harris, of Saliſbury, Eſq; 
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The Right Honourable Robert Jocelyn, Eſq; Lord High 
Chancellor of Ireland. 


The Right Honourable the Lord Viſcount Irwin. 
Sir Edmund Iſham, Bart. | 
Sir Theodore Janſſen, Bart. 

Stephen Theodore Janſſen, Eſq; 
William Jermy, Eſq; 

Mr. Thomas Imber, of Wincheſter. 

Mr. Theodore Johnſon, of Lincoln's Inn. 
James Joye, of the Inner Temple, Eſq; 
Robert Jenner, LL. D. 

Dr. Johnſon. 

John Jefferies, Eſq; 

Charles Jennings, Eſq; 
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Her Grace the Ducheſs of Kent. 

The Right Honourable Peter Lord King. 

The Right Honourable the Lady King. 

The Honourable Miſs King. 

The Right Reverend Charles, Lord Biſhop of Kildare. 

The Reverend Dr. James King, Rector of St. Michael's 
Crooked Lane. 

The Reverend Mr. Thomas King. 

The Reverend Mr. Thomas Kynaſton. 

Ralph Knox, Eſq; 

Mr. John King, Printſeller in London. 


Mr. Alexander Kincaid, Bookſeller, in Edinburgh. 
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His Grace Thomas Duke of Leeds. 

The Right Honourable John Lord Viſcount Lymington. 

The Right Reverend Richard Lord Biſhop of Lichfield 
and Coventry. | 

Sir Darcy Lever, Kt. LL. D. 

The Honourable Edward Legge, Eſq; 

Sir Thomas Lowther, Bart. 

The Honourable James Lumley, Eſq; 

Sir Henry Lyddel, Bart. 

The Lady Lyddel. 

George Lee, LL. D. 

Mrs. Heſter Lumbroſa. | 

Charles Lethieullier of Lincoln's Inn, Eſq; 

Mr. John Lee. 

Mr. Martin Lantrow of Lion's Inn. 

Beeſton Long, Eſq; 

Mr. Leman. | 

Mr. George Lillington. 

Mr. John Lewis. | 

Thomas Le Hunte, Eſq; Recorder of Wexford. 

William Lock, Eq; 


Mr. Lloyd. 


Mr. Charles Lowth. 

Peter Ludlow, Eſq; 

William Lennox, Eſq; 

Mr. Joſeph Lloyd, Jun“. 

Mr. Levet. 5 

Mr. Thomas Love. 

Mr. Thomas Longman, Bookſeller in London. 
Mrs. Martha Lewis, Bookſeller, in Briſtol. 
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His Grace Charles Duke of Marlborough. 


Her Grace the Ducheſs of Mancheſter. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Marchmont. 

The Right Reverend Arthur, Lord Biſhop of Meath. 
Sir Paul Methuen, Kt. of the Bath. 

Sir More Mollineux, Bart. 

Richard Mead, M. D. Phyſician to his Majeſty. 
Richard Mead, Eſq; 

James Mundy, Eq; 

Mr. Thomas Moſecley. 

Mancheſter College Library. 


The Reverend Dr. Conyers Middleton. 


ames Montague, Eſq; 
Mie Richard Moor of Hull. 


The Reverend William Murray, A.M. 

Thomas Manſell, of the Middle Temple Eſq; 
Thomas Miſſing of Portſmouth, Eſq; 1 
George Montgomery, Eſq; 

Thomas Markham, Eſq; 

Mr. Mitford. 
William Moreton, of Moreton Hall in , 
Mr. Merrill. SN = 
Andrew Mitchell, Eſq; 

James Monroe, M. D. 

Anthony Marlay, Eſq; 

The Reverend Dean Meredith, 

The Reverend Dean Maturin. 

Arthur Rainey Maxwell, Eſq; 

Sydenham Malthus, Eſq; 

Captain Francis Merewether of Eaſterton. 

Mr. John Mace, Bookſeller in Hull. 
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His Grace Edward Duke of Norfolk. 

Her Grace the Ducheſs of Newcaſtle. 
The Right Honourable the Counteſs of No 
Sir Michael Newton, Knight of the Bath. 
Mr. John Newman of Tiverton. 

The Reverend Mr. John Newton. 

Robert Naſh, LL. D. Chancellor of Norwich. 
Robert New, Eſq; 

Mr. Henry Newcome. 

John Nichols, Eſq; 

Joſiah Nicholion, Eſq; 

Sandford Neville, Eſq; 

Cavendiſh Neville, Eſq; 

Albert Neſbit, Eſq; 

Mr. Joſ. Noble. 


ttingham. 
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The Right Honourable Edward Earl of Oxford. 

The Right Honourable Robert Earl of Orford. 

The Right Honourable John Earl of Orrery. 

The Right Reverend Thomas Lord Biſhop of Oxford. 
The Right Honourable Arthur Onſlow, Eſq; 8 

the Houſe of Commons. n RP Ne 
Mrs. Maria Onſlow. | 
Abraham Oakes, LL. D. Rector of Wethersfield, Suffolk. 
James Oglethorpe, Eſq; 

John Ord of Newcaſtle, Eſq; | 

Mr. Philip Overton, Printſeller in London. 

Mr. Robert Owen, Bookſeller in Dublin. 
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His Grace William Duke of Portland. 

Her Grace the Ducheſs of Portland. 

The Right Honourable Henry Earl of Pembroke. 
The Right Honourable the Counteſs of Portland. 
The Right Honourable the Counteſs of Pomfret. 


The Right Honourable John Lord Viſcount Percival. 


The Right Honourable the Lady Petre. 
The Right Honourable Henry Pelham, Eſq; 
The Right Honourable Sir Thomas Prendergaſt, Bart. 
The Honourable Thomas Paget, Eſq; | 
The Reverend Mr. Francis Pyle. 
Andrew Perrot, Eſq; Alderman of Hull. 
Alexander Pope, Eſq; 
Henry Plumtre, M. D. Preſident of the College of Phy- 
ficians. ; 
Robert Paul, Eſq; F. R. S. 
David Polhill, of Chepſteden in Kent, Eſq; 
Thomas Perkins, Eſq; 
Cheſter Pern, of Abbington in Cambridgeſhire, Eſq; 
Periam Pole, Eſq; 
Mrs. Pendarvis. 
William Pitt, Eſq; 
Mr. Arthur Pond. 
Edmund Prideaux, Eq; 
Thomas Pellet, M. D. 
George Proctor, Eſq; 
Henry Penton, Eſq; 
Mr. John Poyner. 
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Chriſtmas Paul, Eſq; 


John Putland, Eſq; 

John Peck, Eſq; 

Jocelin Pickard, of Lincoln's Inn, Eſq; 
Mr. Benjamin Plat. 
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His Grace Charles Duke of Richmond. 

Her Grace the Ducheſs of Rutland. 

Sir John Rawdon, Bart. 

Bryan Robinſon, M. D. 

Alexander Robertſon, of Kelſo in Scotland, Eſq; 

Francis Reynolds, Eſq; 

Henry Rolle, of Stevenſtone Devon, Eſq; 

Jones Raymond, Eſq; | 

Samuel Reynardion, Eſq; one of the Six Clerks in 
Chancery, 

Dennis Rolle, Eſq; Gentleman Commoner of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. | 

Mr. Royſton, 

Mr. Michael Ryſbrack. 

John Ranby, Eſq; 

Mr. Rogers. 

Judge Rochfort, Eſq; 

Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Ran, ſden. | 

| | 8 | 

The Right Honourable Anthony Earl of Shafteſbury. 


The Right Honourable the Counteſs of Shafteſbury. 


The Right Honourable the Counteſs of Sunderland. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Noel Somerſet. 

The Right Honourable the Lady Elizabeth Smithſon, 

The Right Honourable the Lady Anne Strode. 

The Honourable John Spencer, Eſq; 

The Honourable Mrs. Spencer. 

Sir George Savile, Bart. | | | 

Sir Edward Smith of Hill-Hall, Eſſex, Bart. 

Sir John Strange, Kr. | 

The Hunourable Edward Southwell, Eſq; 

Charles Sheffield, Eſq; | 

Alexander Stuart of Dunairn, Eſq; 

William Strode, Eſq; | 

William Southwell, Eſq; 

The Reverend John Symonds, D. D. Rector of Horning- 
ſheath, Suffolk. | 

Gervas Scrope, of Magdalen College, Cambridge, Eſq; 

Mrs. Elizabeth Southwell. 

The Reverend Mr. John Starkie, Rector of Tangmere, 

_ Suſſex. . 

Nr. Henry Sedgwick. 

The Reverend Mr. Sweepſon. 


Dutton Seaman, Elq; Comptroller of the City of London. 


Mr, Serjeant. | 

Mr. Scheemaker. 

Henry Smith, Eſq; Recorder of Drogheda. 

Jacob Sawbridge, Eiq; 

The Reverend Mr. Thomas Symmonds, Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Camb. 

Mr. Sear]. 

Thomas Sadler, Eſq; 

Mr. Springle. 

Peter Sainthill, Eſq; | . 

Mr. Serjeant Skinner, Chief Juſtice of Cheſter. 

John Sheridan, Eſq; 

The Reverend Mr. Richard Stuart of Belfaſt. 

William Singleton, Eſq; 

Mr. Skinner. . 

Mr. William Smith, Bookſeller, in Dublin. 

Mr. Simpſon, Printſeller, in London. 

Mr. Benjamin Smithurſt, Booſeller, in Plymouth. 
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The Right Honourable Pattee Lord Viſcount Torrington. 
The Right Honourable John Lord Viſcount Tyrconnel. 
The Right Honourable Marcus Lord Viſcount Tyrone. 
The Right Honourable William Lord Talbot. 

The Honourable Mrs. Dorothy Townſhend. 
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The Honourable Mrs. Mary Townſhend: 
The Honourable Mrs. Tichbourne. 

Sir Robert Throgmorton, Bart. 

The Honourable and Reverend Dr. Trevor. 
Robert Taylor of Newark, M. D. 
Cholmley Turner, Eſq; 

Mrs. Elizabeth Tollet. 

Mr. Till. 

The Reverend Mr. Nicholas Tindal. 

John Twiſleton, Eſq; 

Marmaduke Tunſtall, Eſq; 

Mrs. Anne Tracey. 

Mr. William Thomas. 

James Theobald, Eſq, 

John Temple, Eſq; 

Thomas Tower, Eſq; 

The Reverend Mr. Tough. 

The Reverend Mr. Trap. 

Mr. William Tayler. 

Mr. William Thurlbourn, Bookſeller, in Cambridge. 
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William Vaughan, Eſq; 

Gerard Vanneck, Eſq; 

Joſhua Vanneck, Eſq; | 

Henry Chivers Vince, of Clift Hall, Eſq; 
George Venables Vernon, Eſq; 

Thomas Uthwaite, Eſq; 


W. 


The Right Reverend Benjamin Lord Biſhop of Wincheſter. 

The Right Honourable Horatio Walpole, Eſq; 

The Right Honourable Sir Charles Wager. 

Sir Bouchier Wray, Bart, | 

Sir William Wentworth, Bart. 

The Lady Wentworth, of Houſham. 

The Honourable Edward Walpole, Eſq; 

Sir Robert Worſcley, Bart. 

Sir Anthony Weſtcomb, Bart. 

Sir Charles Wyndham, Bart. 

The Reverend William Warren, LL. D. Preſident of Tri- 
nity Hall, Cambridge. 

Richard Wainhouſe, Eſq; 

Charles Flanbury Williams, Eſq; 

Brown Willis, Eſq; 

Mr. James Warner. | 

The Reverend Mr. John Whittingham, Fellow of Tri- 
nity-College, Dublin. 

Philip Ward, of the Inner Temple, Eſq; 

George Wheate, of the Inner Temple, Eſq; 

Chriſtopher Wren, Eſq; 

James Weſt, Eſq; 

Taylor White, Eſq; 

Mr. John Wotton. 


Thomas Walker, Eſq; 


Richard Weſtley, Eſq; 
Daniel Wray, Eſq; 
Francis Wollaſton, Eſq; 
Joſeph Wight, E1q; - 
Mr. Thomas Ward. 
Thomas Weſton, Eſq; 
Ralph Whitfield, Eſq; 
Mr. Wild. 

William Windham, Eſq; 
Godfrey Wills, Eſq; 
Mr. Thomas Watſon. 
Mr. Wittenoom. 

Mr. Woolley. 

Mr. Wood. 

Henry Waddell, A. M. 


. 
Mr. Richard Yeo. 


Chriſtian Frederick Zinke, Eſq; 
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GEOFFRY CHAUCER. 


EOFFRY CHAUCER, one of the greateſt as well as moſt antient of the Engliſh 
poets, is ſaid by ſome writers to have been a native of Berkſhire, by others b of Ox- 
fordſhire, but by others, with much greater probability, of London ©. He was deſcen- 

ded from a good family d; and born in 1328, the ſecond year of the reign of King Ed- 

ward III. His firſt ſtudies were in the univerſity of Cambridge, where he reſided in the eigh- 
teenth year of his age f, when he wrote his Court of Love s; and was at thoſe early years no 
contemptible poet, having before written ſeveral pieces b. But of what college he was is uncer- 

tain, there being not the leaſt mention of him in the records of that univerſity. It is not im- 

probable, that he was of that Hall, then called Solere or Scholars Hall, where he lays the ſtory of the 

Miller of Trompington, ſo exactly deſcribing the place, and humours, and northern dialed of his fel- 
low collegiates. How long he continued there is not known: it is certain, that he removed from 
thence to complete his ſtudies at Oxford; but in what college is doubtful, though moſt probable at 

Merton college*. After a conſiderable ſtay here, and a ſtrict application to the public lectures of the 

univerſity, he became, ſays Leland |, „ an acute logician, a ſmooth rhetorieian, a pleaſant poet, a 
* grave philoſopher, an ingenious mathematician, and an holy divine.” He then travelled into 
France, Holland, and other countries, where he ſpent part of his younger years n. Upon his return 

he entered himſelf in the Inner Temple, where he ſtudied the municipal laws of England v. But 
he had not long followed that ſtudy, before his fingular accompliſhments were diſcovered by 

ſome perſons at court, whither he next made his approaches ; nor was the beauty of his perſon of 

{mall ſervice in introducing him there. His firſt ſtation at court was probably that of page to 

King Edward III, a place of honour and efteem : but this was only a ſtep to preferment, as the 

King himſelf intimates; and therefore by his letters patents, dated in the forty firſt year of his 

reign, he granted to him for his good ſervices, by the title of c dilectus Valettus noſter, an annu- 
ity of twenty marks per annum, payable out of the Exchequer, till he could otherwiſe provide 
for him. Not long after we find him Gentleman of the King's Privy Chamber; and by that ti- 

tle the King granted him in the forty fifth year of his reign the further ſum of twenty marks per 
annum during life. The next year he was made Shield Bearer to the King; and being thus placed 
near his royal perſon, he found great reſpe& and encouragement from the court in general, par- 
ticularly from Queen Philippa; John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, upon whoſe account he 
wrote the Book of the Ducheſs, the Complaint of the Black Knight, and the Dreame; Blanch, 
wife to that Duke; and the Lady Margaret, the King's daughter, and Counteſs of Pembroke o. 


Ix this advantageous fituation he ſpent his younger years in a conſtant attendance upon the 
court, and for the moſt part living near it, when reſiding at Woodſtock, in a ſquare ſtone houſe 
near the Park- gate, ſtill called Chaucer's houſe v. His marriage contributed likewiſe very conſi- 
derably to the eſtabliſhment of his fortune. Blanch Ducheſs of Lancaſter had entertained in her 
ſervice one Catherine Rouet, (daughter of Sir Payen Rouet, a native of Hainault, and Guien 
King at arms for that country,) who was afterwards married to Sir Hugh Swynford, a Knight 
of Lincoln; but being ſoon left a widow, was continued in the ſervice of the Duke of Lancaſter 
and his Ducheſs, as governeſs to their children. This lady had a younger ſiſter, named Philippa, 
whom the Duke and Ducheſs recommended to our poet for a wife ; and he married her about 
the thirty ſecond year of his age. Being thus fixed by marriage, the King began to employ him 
in more publick and advantageous poſts, for in the forty fixth year of his reign, we find Chau- 
cer in commiſſion with others to treat with the Doge and Senate of Genoa. And now he began 

B every 
vide Lelandi Commentar. de Scriptoribus Britannicis, : See the Court of Love verſ. 43 and giz. bid. verſ. 


Tom II. Cap. DV. p. 419, 420. Edit. Oxon. 1709 in 8 vo. 897 &c. Life of Chaucer. Ibid. Ubi ſupra, 


» Pits de illuſtribus Angliꝶ Seriptoribus ad ann. 1400. p. 572, = Leland, ubi ſupra; Balæus Scriptor. illuſtr. Major. Britann. 
© See Chaucer's Teſtament of Love, p. 486. in Urry's Edition Catalog. Cent. 7. Cap. 24. p. 525. Edit. B. fil 1557. and 
of his Works, Ed. London 172 1 in fol. Camdeni Elizabeth. Speght's Life of Chaucer, prefixed to his Edit. of that poet's 
p. 783. Edit. Hearne. ad ann. 1590. and Fuller's Church Hi- Works at London 1602. " Speght, ubi ſupra. . Id. 
ſtory, B. IV. p. 151. * Leland and Pits, ubi ſupra. + Life ibid. and Life of Chaucer, prefixed to Urry's Edition. Life 
of Chaucer, prefixed to Urry's Edition of his Works. * Ibid. of Chaucer, ibid, 


ry's Edit. 


2 GEO PF RTI CHAUCER. 


every day to riſe in greatneſs, having the Duke of Lancaſter for his patron, who had ſeveral rea- 


ſons for eſpouſing his intereſt, particularly out of regard to the Lady Catherine Swynford, who 
was the Luke's miſtreſs, and becauſe his ambition required all the aſſiſtance of learned men to 
give it a plaufible appearance a. Our poet likewiſe by means of the King's grants grew exceed- 
ingly rich, having at one time almoſt a thouſand pounds per annum „ a vaſt eſtate for thoſe 
times. But as he was advanced to higher places of truſt, ſo he became more entangled in the 
affairs of ſtate, and in the ambitious deſigns of the Duke of Lancaſter, which in the event proved 
of the utmoſt prejudice to him. However in the laſt year of King Edward III's reign, he was 
employed in a commiſſion to treat with the French; and in the beginning of King Richard's II's 
reign was in ſome degree of favour at court, as appears from the grants made to him. But, at 
length, with the Duke's intereſt that of Chaucer entirely funk; and the former going beyond 
ſea, his friends felt all the malice of the oppoſite party; which put them upon calling in a num- 
ber of the populace to their aſſiſtance ; by which means ſeveral public commotions enſued, and 
particularly one in London in 1384. As in this affair our poet was a very conſiderable, though 
ſecret, agent, fo he felt the conſequences of it in his ruin; being obliged to fly to Hainault, 
whence his neceſſities forced him to return to England, where he was arreſted by order from the 
King, and impriſoned, as it is probable, in the Tower of London. At laſt he made a frank con- 
feſſion of the whole tranſaction; which, though it expoſed him to the reſentment of the people, 
procured him the King's pardon l. | | | 


Tus misfortunes occaſioned his writing that excellent treatiſe, called the Teſtament of 
Love, in imitation of Boethius's book “ de conſolatione Philoſophiz.” He now retired to Wood- 
ſtock to enjoy the calm pleaſures of a ſtudious ſafety, which produced his admirable treatiſe of the 
Aſtrolabe. The Duke at laſt ſurmounting his troubles, and marrying * the Lady Catherine 
Swynford, ſiſter to Chaucer's wife, and procuring his children by her to be legitimated, his party 
gathered new life; and the ſun began again to ſhine upon our poet with an evening ray; for he 
had ſome grants conferred upon him by the King. But being now near ſeventy years of age, 
he thought proper to retire to Dunnington caſtle near Newbury, where he ſpent the two 


laſt years of his life. He had not long enjoyed this retirement before he loſt his patron and bro- 


ther in law the Duke of Lancaſter, who died in 1399; ſoon after which that revolution hap- 
pened in England, wherein Richard II was depoſed, and Henry IV, ſon of the Duke of Lan- 
caſter, aſſumed the crown; and in the firſt year of his reign gave our poet ſome marks of his 
favour. But how pleaſing ſoever the change of government might be to him at firſt, he after- 
wards found no ſinall inconveniencies attending it. For the grants of the late King being annul- 
led, Chaucer, in order to procure a re-cſtabliſhment of his penſions, was obliged to leave his re- 
tirement, and apply to court, where he gained a confirmation of ſome of them. But while he 
was proſecuting this affair at London, he fell fick, and ended his days there with a calm and 
Chriſtian reſignation, as appears from his ſong, Flie fro the preſe, &c. which he wrote in his laſt 
hours. He died Octob 25" 1400, in the ſeventy ſecond year of his age, and was interred in 


Weſtminſter Abbey. | 


W1TH regard to his temper, he had a mixture of the gay, the modeſt, and the grave; but 
the ſprightlineſs of his humour was more diſtinguiſhed by his writings than converſation. In his 
younger years his inclination was a little too libertine; nor did even marriage confine his amo- 
rous diſpoſition; and he himſelf ſpeaks in his Retractation with a penitential concern of the many 
wanton ſongs, which he had written in his youth. His works are very numerous, and have had 
many editions. He is eſteemed the father of Engliſh poetry; a perpetual fountain of good ſenſe; 
learned in all ſciences, and therefore ſpeaks properly on all ſubjects; and as he knew what to 
ſay, ſo he underſtood, when to ſtop. He followed nature every where, but was never fo 
bold as to'go beyond her *. By his wife Philippa he had two fons, Thomas and Lewis, to the 
latter of whom he addreſſed his Aſtrolabe. Thomas was Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 
in the reign of Henry IV, Ambaſſador to France and Burgundy, and paſſed through ſeveral 


other public poſts. He was father of Alicia, wife to the famous William de la Pole, Duke of 
Suffolk. | | 


« Ibid. & Speght, ubi ſupra. * Speght, ubi ſupra. About the 20th year of King Richard II. 
* Speght, ubi ſupra, and Life of Chaucer, prefixed to Ur- Life of Chaucer, 
| * Dryden's Preface to his Fables. 
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WILLIAM WICKHAM, 
Biſhop of WINCHESTER. 


ILLIAM WICKHAM, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, was ſon of John Perot, according to ſome *, or of John Long, according to 


others, by Sibyl, daughter of John Bowde ©. He was born at Wickham in Hamp- 
ſhire, in the year 1324 and educated firſt at Wincheſter, and afterwards in the univerſity of 
Oxford, at the expence of Nicholas Udall, or Uvedale, a gentleman, who had a great eſteem for 
him, on account of the exccllence of his genius and diſpoſition. At Oxford he proſecuted the 
ſtudies of logic, geometry, arithmetic, and the French language, but eſpecially the civil and 
canon laws; in all which, as he made a conſiderable progreſs for the time he ſpent in them, fo 
there 1s no doubt, but that he would have equalled the ableſt men in thoſe faculties, if he had 
not been obliged to abandon them, when his continuance in the univerſity ſcemed moſt requi- 
fite :. For his patron Udall being appointed Conſtable of Wincheſter Caſtle (an office of great 
importance in thoſe days) and the King's Lieutenant in Hampſhire , reſolved to employ this 
young ſcholar as his Secretary ; for which purpoſe he took him from the univerſity, when he 


had reſided there not full fix years. How long Wickham lived with him in this capacity, does 


not appear; but it is certain, that he diſcharged his poſt highly to the ſatisfaction of his patron. 
For beſides the advantage of his perſon, which was tall and graceful, and his eminent accom- 
pliſhments in learning, he had an admirable talent both in writing and ſpeaking; on which ac- 
count he was often employed in drawing up letters, and ſometimes in meſſages to the court, not 


only by his maſter, but likewiſe by Edendon 8, Biſhop of Wincheſter, who at laſt engaged him 


entirely in his ſervice. 


Hrs abilities afterwards became known to King Edward III, who made him Surveyor of his 
buildings at Dover, Queenborough, Henly, Windſor, Yeſtanſtead, and other places; in which, 
and the reſt of the employments committed to him, he behaved himſelf in ſuch a manner, as 
to gain an high degree of the King's favour and confidence. Entering into holy orders, he 
became in 1361 Rector of St Martin's in London i, then Dean of St Martin's le Grand, and 
Archdeacon, ſucceſſively, of Lincoln, Northampton, and Buckingham. Beſides theſe preferments, 
he was collated to the Provoſtſhip of the church of Wells, twelve Prebends in ſeveral churches, 
and a great number of benefices. He was promoted likewiſe to the offices of Secretary, Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, Maſter of the Court of Wards, and Treaſurer of the King's revenues in France; 
and in 1367 was advanced to the ſee of Wincheſter, and ſoon after made Lord High Chancellor 
of England. He is faid alſo to have been Lord Treaſurer: but whether that aſſertion be true 
or not, he was for ſeveral years intruſted with the King's treaſure, and the principal adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs. 


In this greatneſs of his authority the King found two conſiderable advantages; the one, that 
without his care all affairs were ordered in the beſt manner ; the other, that if any thing hap- 
pened amiſs, wherever the fault lay, he might caſt the blame on the Biſhop of Wincheſter. 
Now as the length of the war had conſumed, not only what many victories had brought in by 
the ranſom of two Kings, and by the ſpoils of divers large countries ſubdued by that Monarch, 
but other vaſt ſums collected at home by unuſual fubfidies and taxations, much reſented by the 
Commons; and as the King was reduced to the neceſlity of contriving ſome new expedient for 


the 


Vide Lelandi Cygneam Cantionem in voce Windelſorà, The Author of Hiſtorica Deſcriptio complectens Vitam 
& Godwin de Præſulibus Angliæ, p. 226. Edit. Cantab. 1743. ac Res geſtas Gulielmi Wicami, p. 18. Edit. Oxon, 1690, in 
Robert. Heers in Vita Wickhami, apud Wood, Hiſt. & 4to. calls him Edington. 

Antiquit. Univerſitat. Oxon. Lib. II. p. 126. [Id. ibid. Godwin, p. 227. Wood ubi ſupra. * God- 
Godwin, p. 227, & Wood ubi ſupra, Godwin, ubi win, p. 227, 228. 
ſupra. ' Wood, p. 127. 
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the raiſing money; the Biſhop's enemies, ſupported by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, who 
had a great averſion to him, took the opportunity of charging him with embezzling the royal 
revenues. For this miſmanagement he was proſecuted in the King's Bench; and Sir William 

| Skipwith, then Chief Juſtice, procured a verdict againſt him; upon which his temporalties were 
ſeized, and given to the young Prince of Wales, and himſelf forbidden to come within twenty 
miles of the court. This proſecution was carried on againſt him in 1376, as a prelude to the 
Parliament, which was ſummoned the year following, with a view of procuring a ſubſidy, on 
pretence of the Biſhop's embezzlement of the public money. But when this Parliament and 
the Convocation met, the clergy, highly reſenting his oppreſſion, refuſed to enter into the de- 
bate of any matter whatſoever, till the Biſhop ſhould be preſent ; upon which he had leave to 
repair to their aſſembly. After two years trouble, and the loſs of ten thouſand marks, he was 
reſtored to his temporalities, by the intereſt of Alice Pierce, the King's favourite. Soon after 
his return King Edward III died; and the Duke of Lancaſter hoping, by reaſon of the young 
King's minority, to ruin the Biſhop, began to revive ſome of the old accuſations, with the ad- 
dition of new ones. But the Luke's malice being as evident as the Biſhop's innocence, the 
King thought proper to reconcile them, and to grant a pardon under the great ſeal to that Pre- 
late of all the ſuppoſed offences charged on_him. 


Tus ſtorm being thus blown over, he paſſed the remainder of his days in great tranquil- 

11 8 lity , and applied himſelf to the execution of thoſe noble foundations projected by him. He 

{18 | | | began the building of New College in Oxford in March 1379, and finiſhed it in April 1386 w. 

ns The endowment was no leſs noble than the ſtructure; there being a proviſion made for a Warden, 

| | ſeventy Fellows and Scholars, beſides Chaplains, Organiſt, Choriſters, and College Servants, 

6 amounting in all to the number of one hundred and thirty five ®. His college at Wincheſter, 

1 | | which he deſigned as a nurſery for that at Oxford, was begun March 26, 1387, and finiſhed 

| | March 28, 1393 ®. Upon this foundation he ſettled an eſtate for a Warden, ten Fellows, two 

| | h Schoolmaſters, and ſeventy Scholars. His capacity and prudence, in providing for the govern- 

| ment of theſe two colleges, were no leſs remarkable than his munificence; his ſtatutes being 

| drawn up with that judgment and reach of thought, that they have been tranſcribed for the 

i | benefit of other houſes, and ſerved as it were for a pattern to the principal colleges both in Ox- | £7 

"3 ford and Cambridge ?. Beſides theſe magnificent benefactions, he built all the body of the 
church of Wincheſter from the choir weſtward, except a ſmall part done by his predeceſſor Eden- 
don; he procured many privileges to his ſee; he beſtowed twenty thouſand marks in the repara- 
tion of his epiſcopal houſes; he paid the debts of perſons impriſoned on the account of them, to 
the ſum of two thouſand marks; he mended all the highways between London and Wincheſter ; 
he purchaſed to his ſee an eſtate of two hundred marks per annum; he forgave his officers 
two thouſand marks, which they owed him; he beſtowed two hundred pounds upon the church 
of Windſor; he releaſed his tenants of five hundred and twenty pounds due to him upon his 

entrance into the ſee; he founded a chauntry of five Prieſts at Southwick; he kept continually 
in his houſe four and twenty poor people; he maintained at the univerſity fifty Scholars for the 
ſpace of ſeven years before the building of his college; he erected a chapel at Tichfield near 
Wickham, for the burial of his parents; and, laſtly, he provided for himſelf, ten years before 
his death, a noble monument in the body of his church. All theſe charges notwithſtanding, 
he bequeathed legacies to the value of fix thouſand two hundred and ſeventy pounds ; left ready 
money to pay them, and one hundred pounds per annum in land to his heir; and all his houſes 
furniſhed in a magnificent manners. He died September the 20%, 1404 at the age of four- 
ſcore; and lies interred under the monument erected by himſelf in his cathedral. 


Godwin, p. 228, 229. = Id. p. 230: * Collier's Eccle- Collier, ubi ſupra. + Godwin, P. 230. 
ſiaſtical Hiſt, Vol, I. B. VII. p. 622. Godwin, ubi ſupra, Wood, p. 128. 
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WILLIAM WAYNFLEET, 
Biſhop of WINCHESTER. 


ILLIAM WAYNFLEET, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Lord High Chancellor of 
England in the reign of King Henry VI, was deſcended of a good family in Lin- 
colnſhire. He was ſon of Richard Patten of Waynflect in that county, (whence our 
Prelate took his ſurname,) by Margery, daughter of Sir William Brereton, Knight *; and was 
brother to John Patten, Dean of Chicheſter, and Richard Patten of Baſelow in Derbyſhire ; 
whoſe deſcendants were living there in the reign of King James I. He received his firſt edu- 
cation in a ſchool in his own country; and was thence tranſplanted to that of Wincheſter, 


and afterwards ſent to the univerſity of Oxford; but to what college, is not certain. There 


he applied himſelf with great vigour to the ſtudy of polite literature, philoſophy, and divi- 


nity ©; in which laſt faculty he took the degree of Bachelor d. His firſt preferment was that of 


Schoolmaſter of Wincheſter ; which function having diſcharged twelve. years, he was made 


- Provoſt of Eaton College by King Henry VI in 1443 *, by whom he was likewiſe advanced to 


the Biſhoprick of Wincheſter, upon the death of Cardinal Henry Beaufort, in April 1447 
and was conſecrated to that ſee on the 30 of July following 8. | 


In this elevated tation his abilities, integrity, and prudence gave him a very conſiderable 
weight in his Majefty's councils; and particularly in the year 1450, upon the formidable inſur- 


rection of Jack Cade in Kent, who had aſſumed the name of John Mortimer of the houſe of 


March, executed in the beginning of that reign, being conſulted what was proper to be done 


in fo important a criſis, he adviſed the iſſuing out of a proclamation of pardon to every per- 


ſon concerned in the rebellion, except Cade himſelf. This had the deſired fucceſs, and the 
whole body of the rebels immediately diſperſed themſelves to their ſeveral habitations, abandon- 
ing their leader, who was ſeized and puniſhed with death *®. Not long after, another misfortune 
happened to the King, in which the Biſhop was alſo of great ſervice to him; for Richard 
Duke of York having taken up arms, he was ſent with the Biſhop of Ely, in his Majeſty's name, 
to know the reaſon, why the Duke appeared in ſo hoſtile a manner; who replied, that he had 
not the leaſt intention to forſake his allegiance to the King, but only to remove from his perſon 
evil counſellors, of whom the Duke of Somerſet was the chief; and that if his Majeſty would 
put that Duke into ſafe cuſtody, till he ſhould in Parliament anſwer what was objected againſt 
him, he was ready to diſmiſs his troops. The embaſſadors having repreſented the whole affair 
to the King, he ordered the Duke of Somerſet to be committed to priſon, and received the 
Duke of York with great civility ; who, in the preſence of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, and others 
of the Privy Council, took a folemn oath, in St Paul's Cathedral, that he would for the future 
continue in inviolable fidelity to his Majeſty. And thus that affair, which threatned to in- 
volve the nation in all the calamities of a civil war, was at once compoſed by the prudence and 
addreſs of our Biſhop; who, in October 1453, had the honour of baptizing the young Prince 
of Wales, by the name of Edward. | 


In October 14 56 he was appointed Lord High Chancellor of England, in the room of 
Thomas Bouchier, Archbiſhop of Canterbury . The year following he fate in judgment, with 
that Archbiſhop, and others of the Prelates, upon Dr Reginald Peacock, Biſhop of Chicheſter, 
who had given great offence by ſeveral doctrines, which he had advanced. Among theſe are 


faid to be the following aſſertions »; that human reaſon ought not to be preferred to the 
| | C Holy 


Joannis Buddeni Vita Gulielmi Waynfleti Epiſcopi Win- den, p. 57. & Godwin, ubi ſupra. Budden, p. 60, 61. 
ton. inter Vitas ſelectorum aliquot Virorum, p. 52. Edit. Lond · Id. ibid. * Id. ibid. p. 68. d. pf . 
168 1. Godwin de Præſulibus Angliæ, p. 233. Edit. Cantab- p. 76. Id. p. 78. Godwin, p. 311. Mr Col- 
1743. & Wood, Hiſtor. & Antiquit. Univerſit. Oxon. Lib. II. lier, Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 276. is of opinion, that 
p. 187. » Budden, ubi ſupra, p. 55, 56. & Wood, ubi ſu- the word xor in this paſſage of Godwin ought to be left out 
pra. © Budden, p. 57. Wood, ubi ſupra, * Bud- 
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Holy Scriptures ; that the Biſhops, who purchaſed their preferments of the Pope, came un- 
warrantably into their ſees; that no perſon is bound to be governed by the determinations of 
the Roman church; that it is not neceſſary to ſalvation to believe the natural preſence of Chriſt 
in the Holy Euchariſt ; and, laſtly, that the univerſal church may err in points of faith. His 
writings therefore were, by the unanimous conſent of the Prelates, and among them of the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, though in other reſpects a man of great mildneſs of temper, ordered to 
be publickly burnt, and the author himſelf obliged to a ſolemn recantation, and confined to 
his own houſe . | | 


On the ſeventh of July, 1460, the Biſhop of Wincheſter, who was then with the King at 
Northampton, a few days before the fatal battle near that town, wherein his Majeſty was de- 
feated, reſigned the office of Lord Chancellor; though he had ſhewn himſelf, upon all occa- 
ſions, firm to the intereſts of his Maſter : but having been accuſed of the contrary to Pope 
Pius the ſecond, to vindicate him from that imputation, the King himſelf wrote a letter to the 
Pope, dated from London the eighth of November following, wherein he declares, that the 
Biſhop had been greatly ſerviceable to him in the adminiſtration of the affairs of the kingdom, 
and had, in every point, acted in ſuch a manner, as to preſerve a character intirely free from 
all juſt cenſure ?, However, notwithſtanding the Biſhop's attachment to Henry VI, upon 
Edward IV's eſtabliſhment on the throne, he was treated by that King with great lenity l. Be- 
| | ſides his other preferments, he is faid likewiſe to have been Chancellor of the univerſity of Ox- 
1 ford; but it is difficult to determine the time, when he executed that office, though the fact 
1 | appears very probable from ſome letters of the univerſity to him ſtill extant *. He held the 
\ ſee of Wincheſter eight and thirty years; and died on the 11* of Auguſt 1486, after he had 
| | had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the Lancaſter family reſtored to the throne in the perſon of King 
1 Henry VII. He was interred with great funeral pomp in his own cathedral *. 


Hz was eminent for his piety, his amiable and obliging temper, and his unbounded compaſſion 

to the poor. Nor was his love for learning, and his zeal for the promotion of it, leſs conſpi- 
cuous ; for which purpoſe he collected, at a vaſt expence, a very noble collection of books in 
the antient languages. But the greateſt advantage to his memory is the founding of Magdalen 
College in Oxford ; which for building and revenues can be paralleled by few colleges in Europe, 
the endowment taking in forty Fellows, thirty Demy's, four Chaplains, eight Clerks, and fix- 


teen Choriſters w. 
* Budden, p. 78. Id. p. 79, 8. * Id. p. 81, 82. t Budden, p. 86, 87, 88. a 1. p. 89. Collier, 
Id. p. 84. ld. p. 89. & Godwin, p. 233. ubi ſupra, p. 691, L 
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PWILLIAM WARHAM 
ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY and LORDCHANCELLOR of ENGLAND 
to XN. 


From an ercellont . riginal in the Arch Hula, Palace at Lambeth painted by HANS HOLBEM. 
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WILLIAM WAR H A M, 
Archbiſhop of CANTER BURY. 


ILLIAM WARHAM, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Lord High Chancellor of 
England, was deſcended of a good family in Hampſhire *, and born at Okely in 

Y that county. He was firſt educated in Wincheſter ſchool, and afterwards re- 
moved to New College in Oxford ; where he was admitted Fellow in 1475, and commenced 
Doctor of Laws. In 1488 he left the College, and about that time became an Advocate in 
the Court of Arches, and ſoon after Principal or chief Moderator of the Civil Law School, then 
ſituated in St Edward's pariſh in Oxford. In 1493 he was ſent by King Henry VII, in con- 
junction with Sir Edward Poynings, on an embaſſy to Philip, Duke of Burgundy®, to perſuade 
him to deliver up Perkin Warbeck, who had aſſumed the Title of Richard Duke of York, ſe- 
cond ſon of King Edward IV, repreſenting, that he had eſcaped the cruelty of his uncle King 
Richard III, and was ſupported in this impoſture by Margaret, Ducheſs Dowager of Burgundy, 
faſter of Edward IV; as ſhe had before given encouragement to Lambert Simnel, the pretended 


Earl of Warwick, out of the implacable hatred, which ſhe had conceived againſt Henry VII. 


Upon this remonſtrance the embaſſadors were aſſured by the Duke's Council, (himſelf being then 
in his minority) that no manner of aſſiſtance ſhould be given by that court to Marbeck; and in 
the management of this whole negotiation Dr Warham behaved ſo much to che King's ſatiſ- 
faction, that on the 24 of November the ſame year he was collated to the Chantorſlip of the 
Cathedral of Wells, and the 130 of February following appointed Maſter ot the Rolls . But 
this was only a ſtep to greater honours; for on the 1 1 of Auguſt, 1 502, he was made Keeper 
of the Great Seal of England; on the firſt of January following, Lord High Chancellor; in 
the beginning of the year 1503 advanced to the ſee of London; and in March 1 503-4 
tranſlated to that of Canterbury, in which he was inſtalled with great folemnity, Edward 
Duke of Buckingham officiating as his Steward on that occaſion © He was likewiſe, on the 
28% of May, 1506, unanimouſly elected Chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford, to which he 
was always a firm friend *, Dy EE 


DuzinG the reign of King Henry VII he was in the higheſt degree of favour. with that 
Prince; but after the acceſſion of Henry VIII to the crown, Cardinal Wolſey, who was then 
only Almoner to the King, and Dean of Lincoln, ingratiatcd himſelf in ſuch a manner with 
his Majeſty, that he abſolutely ſupplanted the Archbiſhop s; who at laſt, on the 234 of De- 
cember, 1515, reſigned the Great Seal; which was then committed to Wolſey . The haughti- 
neſs of this new favourite, who was now advanced to the ſee of York, ſoon put our Prelate to 
the utmoſt difficulties of ſupporting the dignity of his own ſtation ; for as Wolſey ſeized all oc. 
caſions of mortifying him, he refuſed an eſtabliſhed mark of the homage due to the Arch- 
biſhoprick of Canterbury from that of York, which was, that the croſs of the latter ſhould not 
be advanced in the ſame province, or in the fame place, with the croſs of Canterbury. Vet 
Wolſey, in defiance of this ancient cuſtom, had ordered his croſs to be advanced and carried 
before himſelf, not only within the precin&s of the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, but even 


in his preſence. Upon which that Primate expoſtulating with him concerning the indignity, 


which he apprehended done to himſelf, Wolſey projected how he might for the future have a 
right to do it, without incurring any imputation of acting contrary to rule. And though his 
being Cardinal did not exempt him from that ſubmiſſion, on which the Archbiſhoprick of Can- 


terbury of right infiſted; yet he was ſenſible, that if he could once be inveſted with the cha- 


rater of Legate à latere, it would put the matter out of diſpute, and even render him that 


| Primate's 

Godwin de Præſulibus Anglia, p. 133. Edit. Cantab. Vol. I. p. 674. Wood, ubi ſupra. « Godwin, 
1743. Wood Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. col. 668. 2d Edit. p. 134 & 190. * Wood, ubi ſupra, col. 669. © God- 
Lond. 1921. Rymer's Fœdera, Vol. XII. p. 544 & ſeq. win, ubi ſupra, p. 135. > Fiddes's Life of Cardinal 


and Rapin's Hiſtory of England, Tindal's Tranſlation, Fol. Wolſey, p. 98. 2d Edit. Ibid. 
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Primate's ſuperior: which therefore he ſolicited, and ſhortly after obtained Under this com- 
miſſion he ſet up a new court, called Curia Legatina ; by means of which he drew all manner of 
juriſdiction throughout England into his own hands, and appointed Officials, Regifters, &c. in 
every dioceſe, who took up all cauſes, and obliged the other officers, to whom the juriſdiction 
really belonged, to fit ſtill without regard or profit. He had, in particular, erected a court 
at Whitehall for matters teſtamentary ; which was thought a conſiderable infringement upon 
the rights of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in whoſe courts it had been the conſtant uſage to 
prove wills and teſtaments. The Primate therefore finding his authority ſuperſeded in fo enor- 
mous a degree, wrote two letters, by way of remonſtrance, to the Cardinal, concerning the 
injuries done himſelf; in one of which he repreſents, that ſuch a courſe of proceedings 
would in effect reduce him to the mere ſhadow of an Archbiſhop. But finding no redreſs 
by this, or any other method of complaint to the Cardinal, he at laſt thought himſelf obliged 
to lay the ſtate of the caſe before the King; who directed him, in his name, to go to the Car- 
dinal; and, if he had done any thing amiſs, to admoniſh him of it. This admonition only 
tended to irritate the Cardinal againſt him; and had in other reſpects ſo little effect, that the 
King himſelf afterwards found it neceſſary to diſcourſe with his chief miniſter upon the 
ſubject, after ſuch a manner, as made a better and more laſting impreſſion upon him '. 


Taz Archbiſhop fate in the ſee of Canterbury eight and twenty years; and died at St Ste- 
phen's near that city, in the houſe of William Warham, his kinſman, and Archdeacon of Can- 
terbury, on the 23 of Auguſt, 1532. He was interred without any pomp in his cathedral, 
in a little chapel built by himſelf for the place of his burial, on the north fide of the tomb of 
Thomas Becket, where a monument was erected for him, which was defaced in the civil 
wars". He laid out to the value of thirty thouſand pounds in repairing and beautifying the 
houſes belonging to his ſee e. It appears from a letter of Eraſmus to Sir Thomas Moore v, that 
though he had paſſed through the higheſt poſts in church and ſtate, he fo little regarded his own 
private advantage, that he left no more than was ſufficient to pay his debts and funeral charges. 
And it is ſaid, that when he was near his death, he called upon his ſteward, to know what 
money he had in his hands; who telling him, that he had but thirty pounds; he chearfully an- 
wered, Satis viatici ad cælum; That was enough to laſt him to heaven g. He left his theo- 
logical books to the library of All Souls College in Oxford, his civil and canon law books to 
New College, and all his books of church muſic to Wincheſter College. | 


Ea Asus, who was patronized by him, and with whom he held a correſpondence by let- 
ters, gives him an excellent character in the fifth book of his © Eccleſiaſtes, five de ratione con- 
cCionandi; which being written after the Archbiſhop's death cannot fall under the ſuſpicion 
of flattery. And indeed our Prelate was undoubtedly a great canoniſt, an able ſtateſman, and 
a dextrous courtier. Nor was he fo intirely devoted to the learning of the ſchools, as had 
been the general courſe of ſtudies in that and the preceding ages, during which the barren 
ſubtilties of a falſe philoſophy had excluded all true ſcience; but ſet up and encouraged 
a more generous way of knowledge. Yet he was a ſevere perſecutor of thoſe, whom he thought 
heretics, and inclined to believe idle and fanatical people ; as for a time he did Elizabeth Bar- 
ton, the pretended holy Maid of Kent, a notorious impoſtor *. 


+ Godwin, p. 135. | Fiddes, ubi ſupra, p. 402, 403. Life of Eraſmus, p. 233, 234. Wood, ubi ſupra, 
Godwin, ubi ſupra, p. 136. „ Wood, ubi ſupra, p. 669. * Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation, Vol, I. 
col. 669. Godwin, ubi ſupra, p. 135. Eraſmi p. 127. 2d Edit, Lond. 1681. 
Epiſtol. p. 1519. Edit. Lond. Dr Samuel Knight's 
JOHN 
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Biſhop of Ro HE ST ER. 


credit *, and was born at Beverley in Yorkſhire, in the year 1459, as Dr Baily informs us“, 
or 1456, according to Dr Burnet. After he had been inſtructed in grammar learning 
under a prieſt of the collegiate church of Beverley, he was tranſplanted to Michael Houſe in the 
univerſity of Cambridge, where he applied himſelf with great vigour and ſucceſs to his ſtudies. 
In 1488 he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and in 1491 that of Maſter; and being 


P FISHER, Biſhop of Rocheſter, was fon of Mr Robert F iſher, a merchant of good 


elected Fellow of his Houſe, he was ſoon after choſen Proctor of the Univerſity, and entering 


into holy orders, in 1501 proceeded Doctor of Divinity“. In the mean time, Dr William 
Melton, Maſter of Michael Houſe, being promoted to the dignity of Chancellor of the Cathe- 
dral of Vork, by which means his Maſterſhip became vacant, Dr Fiſher was unanimouſly ap- 
pointed to ſucceed him. In this office he behaved in fo exemplary a manner, that he was ſo1 
after choſen Vice-Chancellor of the Univerſity ; in which poſt he was continued a ſecond year, 
till his great reputation making him known to the Lady Margaret, Counteſs of Richmond, 
mother to King Henry VII, he was appointed her Confeffor ©; and it was by his perſuaſion, 
that ſhe founded St John's and Chriſt's College in Cambridge, with a profeſſorſhip of divinity 
in that univerſity, and another in Oxford *. In the month of October 1 504, he was advanced 
to the Biſhoprick of Rocheſter, merely out of regard to his merit, and fo intirely without his 
ſolicitation, that he could ſcarce be prevailed upon by his friends to accept of that preferment * ; 
and adhered inviolably to the rule of the primitive church, in conſtantly refuſing a tranſlation 
to a wealthier ſee, declaring, that his church was his wife, and he would never part with her, 
becauſe ſhe was poor. He was likewiſe choſen Chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, and 
Maſter of Queen's College there * Upon the death of the Lady Margaret, in June 1509, he 


was left one of her executors,” and preached her funeral ſermon ', which was afterwards 


publiſhed. | 


Wu the Lutheran doctrines began to ſpread themſelves in England, he uſed his utmoſt 
efforts to ſtop the progreſs of them v. For which purpoſe he publiſhed his Defence of the 
« King of England's aſſertion of the Catholick faith, againſt Martin Luther's book of the cap- 
« tivity of Babylon; his © Defence of the holy order of prieſthood, againſt Luther; and 
his anſwer to Oecolampadius, in juſtification of the doctrine of the real Preſence . 


He continued in great favour with King Henry VIII till the buſineſs of the divorce came | 
to be diſcuſſed; and then he adhered fo firmly to the Queen's cauſe and the Pope's fupremacy, 
that he was carried by his zeal into great errors; as appears by his hearkening too much to the 
viſions of Elizabeth Barton, the maid of Kent. Great pains were taken to ſatisfy him about re- 
nouncing the papal ſupremacy; to which end Archbiſhop Cranmer propoſed to him in January 
1533-4, that he and any five doctors, ſuch as he ſhould chooſe, and the Biſhop of London, 
and five doors with him, might confer about it, and examine the authorities on both ſides of 
the queſtion, that ſo they might be brought to an uniformity of opinion, and prevent the ſcan- 
dal, which might be taken at their diſagreement. Biſhop Fiſher accepting this expedient, 
Stokeſley Biſhop of London wrote to him, that he was ready, and deſired him to name the 
time and place ; and in caſe they ſhould not be ſucceſsful enough to ſettle the matter, he pro- 
poſed referring it to two learned men choſen by themſelves. How far this offer went is not cer- 
tain; it is poſſible Biſhop Fiſher's ſickneſs hindered the progreſs of it. In 1534, he was in- 
cluded in the act for miſpriſion of treaſon in the affair of the maid of Kent?; and the fame 


D year 
Dr. Tho. Bailey's Life of John Fiſher, Biſhop of Roche- Id. p. 9, 10. Id. p. 11, 12. Id. p. 14, 1. . 
ſter, p. 5, 6. Edit. London. 1655, Who ſays, p. 211. that net, ubi ſupra. i Baily, p. 16, 17. Id. p. 26, 27. 
he was 76 years of age at his death, in 1333. Who affirms, ld. p. 28. n Id, p. 35, 36. Id. p. 40,41, 42. Bur- 
Hiſtory of the Reformation, Vol. I. p. 353» that he was in the net, ubi ſupra. Id. p. 143. ld p. 154: 


goth year of his age, when he died. Baily, ubi ſupra, p. 7, 8 


10 JoHN FISHER, Biſhop of Rocheſter. 


year refuſed to ſwear to the act of the ſucceſſion, ſome particulars in that a& not agreeing with 
his judgment; upon which he was committed to the Tower of London”. He continued priſoner 
above a year, and was very ſeverely uſed ; for he remonſtrates in a letter of his to Cromwell, that 
he had neither clothes, nor fire, nor proper diet allowed him He likewiſe complained of 
the ill treatment of ſome perſons ſent by the King to diſcourſe with him in priſon. They had 
preſſed him to give his reaſons againſt the King's ſupremacy, with an aſſurance, that he ſhould 
receive no damage by diſcovering his mind. Upon this confidence, he declared his opinion, with - 
the grounds, upon which he founded it. But, it appears from the event, he truſted them too far ; 

for theſe men, who were two clerks of the council, broke through the ſecrecy they had promiſed, 

and became evidence againſt him *. His ſufferings being underſtood at Rome, Pope Clement, by 

an officious kindneſs for him, or rather out of reſentment againſt the King, declared him a Car- 

dinal, and ſent him a red hat. When the King was informed of this, he ordered the Biſhop 

to be examined about it; who proteſted, that he had uſed no endeavours to procure it, and 

valued it ſo little, that if the hat were lying at his feet, he would not take it up. But though 

it never came nearer him than Picardy, it precipitated his ruin. He was brought to his trial on 

the 17% of June 1535, for denying the King's ſupremacy. The Lord Chancellor, the Duke of 
Suffolk, and ſome other Lords, together with the Judges, fat upon him by a commiſſion of Oyer 

and Terminer. He pleaded not guilty ; but being convicted, judgment was paſſed .on him to 

die as a traitor; and by a warrant from the King he was ordered to be bcheaded upon the 

224 of June. The morning before his death, the Lieutenant of the Tower coming to his 
chamber, and acquainting him, that he was to ſuffer that forenoon, the Biſhop told him, 

he had expected that meſſage a long while, and was not at all ſurprized at it. He humbly 

thanked the King for putting an end to his fatigues, and giving him a paſſage into the other 
world. The Lieutenant told him, the King would have him ſhort in his ſpeech, not to break 
out into reflections, arraign his government, or give the people an ill impreſſion The Biſhop 
replied, he hoped by God's aſſiſtance to be very inoffenſive, and give neither the King nor any 
other perſon the leaft reaſon for complaint "9. Upon his dreſſing himſelt with more care than 
uſual, his fervant taking notice of it, he told him, that he was to be that day a bridegroom *, 
Being very infirm, he was carried in a chair to the Tower-gate, where they ſtopped till the 
Sheriff received him. During this interval he opened the New Teſtament, and deſired God, 
that ſome place proper to his circumſtances might occur to him; and upon looking into the book, 
he found theſe words in St. John's goſpel, „This is life eternal, that they might know thee, the 
« only true God, and Jeſus Chriſt, whom thou haſt ſent. 1 have glorificd thee on earth; 1 
« have finiſhed the work, which thou gaveſt me to do.” Upon this he ſhut the book, and ſaid, 
Here is learning enough for me to my life's end..“ When he came to the ſcaffold, they of- 
tered to help him up; but he defired them to let him alone, and that they ſhould ſee him ſhift 
well enough for himſelf. He mounted the ſtairs with unuſual livelineſs and ſtrength; fo that 
thoſe, who knew his age, and the weakneſs of his conſtitution, were very much ſurprized. He 
| obſcrved the King's orders fo far as to be very ſhort in this ſpeech. He told the people, he came 
to dic for the faith of Chriſt's holy catholick church. He gave God thanks for ſupporting him 
with reſolution for the occaſion, and that the fear of death had hitherto made no im preſſion 
upon him. He deſired their prayers, that he might continue his adherence to every part of the 

catholick faith, and ſtand firm and unſhaken to the laſt moment. And, laſtly, prayed to Al- 
mighty God to preſerve the King and kingdom, and bleſs his Majeſty with a good council. Theſe 
words he delivered with an air of chearfulneſs and gravity, and died with the utmoſt ſerenity *, 
aged ſeventy fix years and nine months. His head was fixed upon a pole on London Bridge 
and his body interred in the church of Allhallows Barkin®. : 


CARDINAL Pole, in his book intitled, «Pro Eccleſiaſticæ Unitatis Defenſione, gives him a moſt 
advantageous character, with regard to his learning, piety, and indefatigable diſcharge of all the 
functions of a Biſhop. And Dr Burnet tells us, that he was a learned and devout man, but 
much addicted to the ſuperſtitions, in which he had been educated ; and this led him to great 
ſeverities againſt all, who oppoſed him. | | FOES 

* Strype*s Eccleſiaſtical Memorials, Vol. I. p. 174, 175. p. 353- 7 Collier, p. 97. Id. ibid. Baily, p. 211. 


Id. ibid. Collier's Eccleſiaſt. Hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 96. ip ra. P. . 
* Burnet, p. 353. Collier, ubi ſupra: * Burner, | 
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THOMAS WOLSEY, 
CaRDñꝗI NAL, and LoRD CHAN CELLO. 


Fm AS WOLSEY, afterwards Archbiſhop of York, Chancellor of England, Car- 
dinal Prieſt of St. Cecily, and Legate à Latere, was born at Ipſwich in Suffolk, in 
March 1471 *. He was deſcended, according to ſome of our beſt Hiſtorians b, from 
poor but honeſt parents; and the common tradition is, that he was the ſon of a butcher; 
though it appears from his father's will, that he had an eftate, which in the poſſeſſion of a ple- 
beian at that time was very conſiderable © He was ſent fo early to the univerſity of Oxford, 
that he was Bachelor of Arts at fourteen years of age, and from thence was called the Boy 
Bachelor d. Soon after, he was elected Fellow of Magdalen College; and when Maſter of Arts, 
had the care of the ſchool adjoining to that college committed to him ©, where he was charged 
with the education of three ſons of Thomas Grey, Marquis of Dorſet, who preſented him to 
the Rectory of Lymington in Somerſetſhire, into which he was inſtituted on the 10 of October 


1500 f. He had not long reſided on this benefice, before Sir Amias Pawlet, a Juſtice of the 


Peace, ſet him in the ſtocks for being drunk, as it is ſaid, and making a diſturbance at a fair 
in the neighbourhood s. But the Knight had reaſon afterwards to repent of this affront ; for 
Wolſey being made Lord Chancellor, ſent for him, and, after a ſevere expoſtulation, confined 


him for five or fix years in the Temple, before he would grant him a diſcharge * Upon the 


death of his patron the Marquis, he projected fome new method of puſhing his fortune; 'and 
accordingly procured himſelf to be admitted into the family of Henry Dean, Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury ; but that Prelate dying in February 1502, he found means of applying himſelf to Sir 


John Nanfan, Treaſurer of Calais, who being weakned by age and other infirmities, committed 


the direction of his poſt to Mr. Wolſey, who by his recommendation was made one of the King's 
Chaplains'; and in 1506, was inſtituted to the Rectory of Redgrave, in the dioceſe of Norwich“. 
WuairsT he was King's Chaplain, he inſinuated himſelf into the favour of Dr. Richard Fox, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, and of Sir Thomas Lovel, Chancellor of the Exchequer, who recom- 
mended him to the King as a fit perſon to be employed in negotiating the intended marriage 
between Henry VII and Margaret, Ducheſs Dowager of Savoy. He was accordingly diſpatched 


to the Emperor Maximilian her father, in Flanders, and returned with ſuch expedition, that the 


King ſeeing him, imagined, that he had not been gone ; and having reported his embaſſy, he 
was rewarded with the Deanry of Lincoln, February 8, 1508, and on the 20" of the ſame 
month was made Prebendary of Walton Brinhold in that church'. Upon the acceſſion of 
Henry VIII to the Crown, he ſoon recommended himſelf to the favour of the young King, by 
adapting himſelf to his temper and inclinations; who, ſhortly after the attainder of vir Richard 


Empſon, conferred on him a grant of ſeveral lands and tenements in the pariſh of St. Bride's by 
Fleetſtreet, which by that Knight's forfeiture devolved to the Crown. This grant is dated 


October 18, 1509, and Mr. Wolſey is mentioned in it as Counſellor and Almoner to his Ma- 
jeſty n. November 28, 1510, he was preſented by the King to the Rectory of Torrington 
in the dioceſe of Exeter, being then Bachelor of Divinity; and on the 17% of February follow- 
ing, was made Canon of Windſor, and about the ſame time Regiſtrary of the Order of the Gar- 
ter”. In 1512 he was preferred by Archbiſhop Bambridge to the Prebend of Bugthorp, in the 
church of York, of which, in February following, he was made Dean“. In 1513, he at- 
tended the King in his expedition to France, who committed to him the direction of the ſup- 
plies and proviſions to be made for the army; and upon the taking of Tournay, made him 
Biſhop of that city ?, and not long after Biſhop of Lincoln, to which ſee he was nominated 
March 11, 1514; and November the 6 following, upon the death of Cardinal Bambridge, 
was tranſlated to the Archbiſhoprick of York a. September 7, 1515, he was made Cardinal 
of St. Cecily by the intereſt of the two Kings of England and France; and, on the 22 of De- 
cember, Lord Chancellor of England*. | 
| 3 
* Life of Cardinal Wolſey, by Richard Fiddes, D. D. p. 2. Godwin, ubi ſupra. i Godwin, ubi ſupra, and Fiddes, 
2d Edit. London, 1726. * Cavendiſh in the Life of Cardinal p. 8, 9. * Fiddes, p. 9. Id. p. 11, 15. ” Rymer's Fœ- 
Wolſey ; Speed; and Godwin de Præſulibus Angliz, dra, Tom. XIII. p. 267. » Wood, ubi ſupra, Fol. 667, 


p. 700. Edit. Cantab, 1743. * Fiddes, ubi ſupra, p. 3. Id. Lord Herbert's life and reign of King Henry VIII P. 35. 
p. 4. Wood, Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. fol. 666. Edit. London, Edit. London 1649. Id. ibid. p. 40. Fiddes, p. So. 


1721. Fides, p. 35. Id. p. 7. Id. p. 7, 8, and Lord Herbert, ubi ſupra, p. 56. Fiddes, p. 96. Id. P. 93. 


12 Tromas Worsty, Cardinal and Chancellor. 


He wanted nothing now to complete his grandeur but a commiſſion from the Pope to be 
Legate à Latere, which was expedited to him in the year 1516. Beſides the profits of the 
poſts abovementioned, the King likewiſe beftowed on him the rich Abby of St. Albans in com- 
mendam, and the Biſhoprick of Durham, and afterwards that of Wincheſter; and with them 
he held in farm the Biſhopricks of Bath, Worceſter, and Hereford, enjoyed by foreign incum- 
bents u. From all theſe preferments, and the numerous preſents and penſions, which he re- 
ceived from foreign Princes, his annual income exceeded the revenues of the Crown *; and in 
this capacity he kept eight hundred ſervants, among whom were nine or ten Lords, fifteen 
Knights, and forty Squires w. He had now abſolutely ingroſſed the Kings favour to himſelf. 
All foreign treaties and places of truſt at home were under ta direction. He acted as he pleaſed, 
and his enden over the King was ſuch, that there never appeared any party againſt him all 
the time of his favour. He uſed the moſt inſinuating artifices to ſecure his maſter to himſelf, 
undertaking to caſe him cf the burden of government, and to give him all the ſatisfaction of it. 
He was the moſt earneſt and readieſt of all the council to advance the King's ſole will and in- 
tention; and whereas others adviſed his Majeſty to leave his pleaſures, and attend his affairs, 
the Cardinal perſuaded him to what was moſt agreeable to his appetite *. Having gained this 
aſcendant, he drew the King into ſuch meaſures abroad, that the balance of Europe was de- 
ſtroyed, and his Majeſty pe rperually made the bubble of thoſe, with whom, and for whom he ne- 
gotiated; the Cardinal's avarice being fed, _ his ambition flattered by the Emperor, the Court of 
France, and that of Rome, in their turns *. With regard to the conduct of affairs at home, 
he affected to govern without Parliaments, there being from the ſeventh year of the King's reign, 
after which he got the Great Seal, but one Parliament in the fourtcenth and fifteenth years, 
and no more till the twenty firſt; but he raiſed great ſums by loans and benevolences. And it 
we conſider him in the character of a Churchman, he was undoubtedly the diſgrace of his pro- 
feſſion, being lewd and vicious himſelf, and ſerving the King in all his ſecret pleaſures, and 
molt extravagantly proud and oftentatious, to ſupport which, his ambition and corctouſneſs were 
proportionable 7, He aſpired to the Popedom upon the deaths of Leo X and Adrian VI, but 
without ſucceſs *. 


Ar lait he fell under the King's diſpleaſure. His too great obſequiouſneſs to the ſee of Rome 


in the proceſs relating to the King's divorce from Queen Catherine, and ſome inferior accidents 


concurred to deſtroy his intereſt with his Majeſty. Upon this the Great Seal was demanded of 
him on the +18" of October, 1529 *; his goods all ſeized to the King's uſe; and himſelf im- 
peached in Parliament by a charge af forty four articles, relating chietly to the exerciſe of his 
legatine power contrary to law, and the ſcandalous OI Ru of his life. This impeach- 
ment paſſed the Houſe of Lords; but when it came to the Houſe of Commons, it was fo 
effectually defeated by the induſtry and addreſs of Thomas Cromwell, who had been his ſervant, 
that no treaſon could be fixed upon him. He continued in his retirement at Aſhur in Surry till about 
Eaſter 1530, when he was commanded to repair to his dioceſe of York; where he performed 
many charitable and popular acts, till, in the beginning of November following, he was arreſted 
for high treaſon by the Earl of Northumberland, and committed to the cuſtody of the Lieute- 
nant of the Tower, who had orders to bring him to London. This diſgrace affected his mind 
to ſuch a degree, that he fell fick at Sheffield in the Earl of Shrewsbury's houſe, from whence 
by {low degrees he went as far as Leiceſter, where he is ſaid to have taken poiſon, in order to 
put an end to his miſerable life. In his laſt agony, he regretted, that he had not ſerved God 
with the ſame fidelity he had always uſed towards his Royal Maſter ; and died on the 29 of 
November, 1530, and was interred in the Abbey of Leiceſter *. 

He was the greateſt inftance, many ages had produced, of the variety and inconſtancy of 
human things, both in his riſe and fall. By his temper in both it appears, that he was unwor- 
thy of his greatneſs, and deſerved what he ſuffered *. However a great writer declares 4, that 
few ever fell from ſo high a ſtation with leſs crimes objected againſt them. And it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that his ſchemes for the promotion of learning were noble and well laid; as ap- 
pears from the ſeven lectures, which he founded at Oxford © by his college there, now Chriſt- 
Church, and his ſchool at Ipſwich. 


Wood ubi ſupra, Fol. 667, and Fiddes, p. 100. Fiddes, » Burnet, ubi ſupra, p. 8. Wood, ubi ſupra,col. 667. 


p. 100. * Cavendiſh's life of Cardinal Wolſey, and Burnet's Lord Herbert, p. 262. » Id, p. 202 274, and 
Hiſtory of the Reformation, Vol. I. p. 7, 8. 2d Edit. London 313. and Fiddes, p. 486 — 502. * Burner, ubi ſupra, 
1681. * Remarks on the Hiſtory of England, p. 113. p. 82. Lord Herbert, p. 315. * Fiddes, p. 197. 
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Sr THOMAS MORE, 
Lord HIGH CHANCELLOR. 


IR THOMAS MORE, Lord High Chancellor of England in the reign of King 
Henry VIII, was the only ſon of Sir John More Knight, one of the Juſtices of the 
King's Bench *; and was born at London in Milkftreet, in the year 1480. He was 
educated at the Free-School called St. Anthony's , where he made a great progteſs in Gram- 
mar-Learning very early, and was afterwards admitted into the family of Cardinal Morton, 


| Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Lord High Chancellor of England, who ſent him to the Uni- 


verſity of Oxford; where having been inſtructed in Rhetoric, Logic, and Philolophy 4, he was 
removed to New Inn in London for the ſtudy of the law, and thence to Lincoln's Inn, where 


he continued that ſtudy, till he became an Utter Bariſter After this he read for ſome time 


a public lecture upon St. Auguſtin de Civitate Dei in St. Laurence's Church in the Old Jewry, 


to which reſorted the moſt learned men of the city . He was then made reader of Furnival's 
Inn; which place he held for above three years, and afterwards gave himſelf up to devotion and 
prayer in the Charter-Houſe of London, living there religiouſly, tho without taking upon him 
the vow, about four years ©; at the end of which he went to the houſe of John Colt, I {q; of 
New-Hall in Eſſex, whoſe eldeſt daughter Jane he married; and ſettling his wife and family 
in Bucklersbury in London, proſecuted his ſtudy of the law in Lincoln's-Inn |, 


H was a Burgeſs in the Parliament of 1501, when King Henry VII demanded one ſub- 
ſidy and three fifteenths for the marriage of his eldeſt daughter Margaret with the King of Scot- 
land; which demand Mr. More oppoſed with ſuch ſtrength of argument, that it was refuſed 
by the Houſe of Commons. This ſo highly exaſperated the King, that Mr. More had once 
determined to go beyond fea, thinking it not ſafe for him to continue in England thus ex- 
poſed to his Majeſty's reſentment ; for which purpoſe he ſtudied the French language at home, 
diverting himſelf ſometimes with muſic, and perfecting himſelf in moſt of the liberal ſciences 
and hiſtory *. After this he was made one of the Under Sherifls of London; by which once, 
and his own practice of the law, he gained at leaft four hundred pounds a year, being em- 
ployed in almoſt all cauſes of importance. And now his reputation was ſo vreat, that before 
he was engaged in the ſervice of King Henry VIII, he was, at the deſire of the Fngiith mer- 
chants, twice appointed their agent in ſome conſiderable cauſes between them and the n.erchants 
of the Stecl- yard n. His dexterity in the management of theſe affairs being known to the King, 
his Majeſty ordered Cardinal Wolſey, th n Lord Chancellor, to engage him in his crvice, lich 
Mr. More at firſt declined ; but upcn his pleading with great applauſe in favour of tne Po e's 
right to a great ſhip ſeized at Southampton, the King would not any longer forbcar his ici y.ce, 
but made him a Maſter of the Requeſts, having no better place then vacant, and within a 
month after knighted him, and appointed him one of the Privy Council, admitting lum iuto 
great familiarity with himſelf . In 1520 he was made Treaſurer of the Exchequer; and in 
1523 Choſen Speaker of the Houſe of Commons e; and in that Parliament frulirated a motion 
for a ſubſidy, though promoted by Cardinal Wolſey v. In 1528 he was coa'ticured Chancellor 
of the Dutchy of Lancaſter %, and was advanced into the higheſt de gr of favour with the 
King *; who employed him twice as Ambaſſador, being once joined in commiſſion with Cardi- 
nal Wolſey to the Emperor Charles V in Flanders, and the other time ſent to the Kirg of 
France *. | 


E Oc ro- 
* Life of Sir Thomas More: by his great grandſon Tho. Ad. p. 27, 28. Id. p. 28. » More. p. 29. 
mas More Eſqz C. 1. p. 11. Edit. London 1726 in 8vo, and 30. Roper, p. 29, 30. and Hoddeſon, p. 9, 10. 
The Hiſtory of the life and death of Sir Thomas More, col- More, p. 35, 30, 37. and Roper, p. 29, 50. 
lected by J. H. [ Hoddeſdon ] Gent. C. 1. p. 12. Edit. | Roper, p. 30. More, p. 34. - Roper, p. 31. 
London 1662. More, ubi ſupra, p. 6. Life and More, p. 34. Roper, p. 31—34. * Id. p. 34. 
death of Sir Thomas More. Written by William Roper Eſq; ? Id. p. 38, 39, 40. and Hodef.lon, p. 23—27 | 
publiſhed by Mr. John Lewis, p. 26. Edit. Lond. 1726. in 4 Roper, p. 41, * Id. ibid, i Id. p. 42, 43. 


vo. * More, p. 9. Roper, p. 27. 
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14 Sir THOMAS More, Lord Chancellor. 


OcTozir the 25" 1530, upon the diſgrace of the Cardinal, he had the Great Seal of 
England delivered to him, and was declared Lord High Chancellor*; in which office he acted 
with the greateſt integrity and univerſal approbation . But on the 16" of May 1533, he ob- 
tained leave, which he had often ſolicited, to reſign the Great Seal. He perceived now, how far 
the King's deſigns tended; and though he was for annulling the illegal juriſdiction, which the 
Popes exerciſed in England, and therefore chearfully concurred with the ſuit of Præmunire 
againſt the Clergy ; yet when he ſaw a total rupture with the See of Rome likely to enſue, he 
excuſed himſelf, and retired from buſineſs with a greatneſs of mind, equal to what the antient 
philoſophers pretended in the ſame circumſtances. He diſliked alſo Anne Bolen and her father, who 
had endeavoured to fix ſome criminal imputations on him in the diſtribution of juſtice ; but his 
conduct had been ſuch, that nothing could be proved againſt him to blemiſh his reputation *, 


 Howezves, the year following refuſing the oath of ſucceſſion in the terms, in which it was 
drawn up, he, with Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter, was committed to the Tower of London, and 
reſtrained from the uſe of books and paper?. On the 1* of July 1535 he was brought to his 
tryal, and being convicted of having denied the King's Supremacy, was judged guilty of high- 
treaſon. He received his ſentence with that equal temper of mind, which he had ſhewn in 


both conditions of life, expreſſing great contempt of the world, and much wearinek of living 


in it. His uſual facetiouſneſs remained with him to the laſt moment on the ſcaffold ; and that 
way of raillery-had been fo habitual to him, that death did not diſcompoſe him, nor put him out 


of his ordinary humour *. He was beheaded on Tower-Hill on the o- of that month, in the fifty 


ſixth year of his age. His head was ſet upon a pole on London Bridge; and his body was 
firſt interred in the Chapel of the Tower, and afterwards removed to Chelſea Church, and there 
depoſited on the ſouth-fide of the Chancel, where a monument was erected to him, with an 
epitaph written by himſelf . 


Hz was, according to Dr. Burnet, a man of rare virtue and excellent parts, and in his youth 
had a remarkable freedom of ſentiments, as appears by his Utopia and his letters to Eraſmus ; but 
afterwards became ſuperſtitiouſly devoted to the intereſts and paſſions of the Popiſh Clergy ; and 
as he ſerved them, when he was in authority, even to the aſſiſting them in all their cruelties, fo he 
employed his pen in the fame cauſe. He was extremely defective in divinity ; and it is evident to any 
perſon, who reads his writings, that he knew nothing of Chriſtian antiquity beyond the quota- 
tions, which he found in the Canon Law, and in Peter Lombard, the Maſter of the Sentences, 
except ſome treatiſes of St. Auguſtin, which he had read; for upon all points of controverſy he 
cites only what he found in theſe collections. Nor was he at all converſant in the critical 
learning upon the Scriptures; but his peculiar excellency in writing was, that he had a natural 
eaſy expreſſion, and preſented all the doctrines of popery with their fair fide to the reader, diſ- 
guiſing or concealing the deformity of them with great art; and was no leſs dextrous in diſplay- 
ing all the ill conſequences, that could follow from the opinions of the reformers. But for juſ- 
tice, contempt of money, humility, and a true generoſity of mind, he was an example to the 
age, in which he lived. Mr. Lewis obſerves ©, that as great and good a man as he was, it is cer- 
tain he was not altogether without his foibles ; the principal of which ſeems to have been too 
great an affectation of ſingularity, which appeared in the negligence of his dreſs%. Archbiſhop 
Cranmer likewiſe thought, that he was a little too fond of applauſe; and therefore, when he 
had once ſo declared his mind, would not vary from it, that he might not leſſen his re- 
putation, He was of a middle ftature, well proportioned ; his complexion pale ; his hair neither 
black nor yellow, but between both; his eyes grey; his countenance amiable and chearful ; 


| his voice clear and diſtinct; and his body healthful, only towards the latter part of his life, by 


uſing much writing, he complained of a pain in his breaſt. Even in his youth he was ex- 
tremely temperate ; taſting wine only, when he pledged others . He wrote ſeveral works both 
Latin and Engliſh ; the former being printed together at Baſil in 1563, and the latter at London 
1557. 


* Dugdale's Chronica Series. » More, p. 163, 164. Vol. I. Col. 39. 2d Edit. . P. 258. 


Roper, p. 37 —60. * Burnet's Hiſt. of the Reformat. © Preface to his Edition of Roper's Life of Sir Thomas 
Vol. I. p. 124. 2d Edit. y Id. p. 155, 156. More, p. 7. i Roger Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, 
* Id. p. 354» 355+ * Wood, Athen. Oxon. p. 54. Edit 1589 in 4to, | 
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THOMAS CROMWELL, 
Earl of Ess Ex 


Surrey *. But notwithſtanding. this diſadvantage of his birth, his induſtry and force 

of genius made way for his advancement. For having found means to travel into di- 
vers countries, to learn their languages, and fee their methods of war (being a ſoldier under 
the Duke of Bourbon at the ſacking of Rome in 1527) upon his return to England he was 
admitted into the ſervice of Cardinal Wolſey , as his Solicitor ©; to whom he fo approved 
himſelf by his fidelity and diligence, and whom he defended with ſuch addreſs in the Houſe of 
Commons againſt the Articles of Impeachment, that the King, atter the fall' of the Cardinal, 
eſteeming him a proper agent for himſelf in more important affairs, voluntarily entertained him 
for his ſervant , and received ſuch ſatisfaction from his management of the buſineſs committed to 


6 CROMWELL, Earl of Eſſex, was ſon of a blackſmith at N in 


him, that in a ſhort time he raiſed him to ſeveral eminent dignities. In 1531 he was made a 


Privy Counſellor, and Maſter of the Jewel Houſe ; and the year following Clerk of the Hanaper, 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and in 1534 principal Secretary of State, and Maſter of the 
Rolls.* In 1535 he was the chief inftrument in diflolving the abbies and other religious 
houſes, and in depreſſing the Clergy, whom, in regard of their oath to the Pope, he uſually 
termed the King's half ſubjects. And with reſpect to the expulſion of the Monks, he obſerved, 
that it was only reducing them to labour and a lay character, which was their original inſtitu- 
tion; and as to the ſtrictneſs and auſterities of life injoin'd them by the rules of their ſeveral or- 
ders, he alleged, they might practiſe all this diſcipline and ſelf denial without the forms of a 
monaſtic confinement*. The Papal power being now aboliſhed, and the Supremacy declared to 
be in the King, his Majeſty appointed Cromwell Vicar General over all the ſpiritualities under 


- himſelf s; in virtue of which commiſſion he had the ſuperintendency of all the Biſhops, and ſe- 
cular as well as regular Clergy, in the kingdom. He was likewiſe, on the 2% of July : 536, 


made Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal; and on the q of the ſame month advanced to the dig- 
nity of a Baron of England, with the title of Lord Cromwell Baron of Okeham in the county 


of Rutland; and the year following conſtituted Chief Juſtice Itinerant of all the foreſts be- 


yond the Trent i. Auguſt 26, 1537, he was created Knight of the Garter *. In 1538 he 
was made Conſtable of Carisbroke Caſtle in the Iſle of Wight, and about the ſame time obtain- 


ed a grant of the Caſtle and Lordſhip of Okeham, which was followed by many other grants 


from the crown. April 17 1540, he was created Earl of Eſſex, and ſoon after made Lord 
High Chamberlain of England =, 


Bur theſe laſt honours were like lightning before a ſtorm ; for on the 10 of June following 
he was arreſted at the Council table for high treaſon by the Duke of Norfolk, who had enter- 
tained a ſecret reſentment againſt him, and was committed priſoner to the Tower. He had 
likewiſe many other enemies; for the meanneſs of his birth had given diſguſt to ſome of the 
principal Nobility, who thought it leffen'd their titles to ſee him advanced ſo highly 
above them. His aſpiring to the Order of the Garter was thought inexcuſable vanity ; and his 
having fo many places heaped on him, as Lord Privy Seal, Lord Chamberlain, and Lord Vice- 
gerent, with the Maſterſhip of the Rolls, which he had but lately reſigned, drew much envy 


upon him. The Romiſh party had conceived an inveterate prejudice againſt his actions and his 


authority. They imputed the ſuppreſſion of the Monaſteries, the attainders, and all the other 
ſevere proceedings, to his counſels. It was believed likewiſe, that the miſunderſtandings be- 
tween the King and the Emperor were * up principally by his means. _ His Majeſty, by 
: the 
« Stow's Annals, ad ann. 1540. Godwin's Annals, ad. ann. 1 Godwin, ubi ſupra. 
15363 and Lord Herbert's Life of King Henry VIII. p. 462. » Collier's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 104. 
» Herbert, ubi ſupra. Stow, ubi ſupra. i Duggdale, p. 371. Herbert, p. 462. 
Herbert, ubi ſupra. & p. 274 Dugdale's Baronage | Dugdale, p. 372. Id. p. 372. 
of England, Vol. II p. 370. Herbert, ubi ſupra, Id. ibid. 
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16 THOMAS Cromwerr, Earl of Eſſex. 


the intelligence he had received, was now ſenſible, that no accommodation was ; like to be made 


between the Emperor and the French King ; and that he could not depend upon the friend- 
ſhip of the latter ; whereas the Emperor would willingly make an alliance with him; the hopes 
of kick made him leſs concerned for the favour of the Proteſtant Princes of Germany, 
which Cromwell had always inclined him to maintain. With theſe cauſes concurred a more 
near and ſecret reaſon : the King did not only hate his new Queen Anne of Cleves, but had now 
ſettled his affections upon Catherine Howard, niece to the Duke of Norfolk; which both 
raiſed the intereſt of that family, and depreſſed Cromwell, who had made the late match. 
The King finding his government grown uneaſy, thought it no ill policy to caſt all, that had 
been done amiſs, upon a Miniſter, whoſe aſcendant over him had been notorious ; and by making 
him a ſacrifice, he hoped to regain the affections of his People. Other particulars are ſaid to 
have been charged on him, which loft him his Mafter's favour; and theſe probably related 
to the encouragement he was reported to have given to ſome of the Reformers, in the oppoſi- 
tion they made to the Six Articles, upon the execution of which the King was now fully de- 
termined, 


IN his fall he had the common fate of all diſgraced Miniſters, to be forſaken by his friends, 
and inſulted by his enemies. Only Archbiſhop Cranmer retained ſtill ſo much of his former 
ſimplic ty, that he could never learn theſe court arts; and therefore the next day wrote earneſtly 
to the King i in his favour, declaring, that he always found he had the higheſt veneration for his 
Majeſty, and ſerved him with ſuch fidelity and ſucceſs, that he believed no Monarch of England 
had ever fo valuable a ſervant. But the King was reſolved upon Cromwell's ruin; and the un- 


Juſt practice of attainting, without hearing the parties anſwer for themſelves, which he had too 


much promoted, was now turned upon himſelf. He had ſuch enemies in the Houſe of Lords, 


that the bill of attainder was diſpatched in two days, during the abſence of Cranmer, when 


no one durſt venture to plead for him. He met with more juſtice in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, where it remained ten days; but in concluſion a new bill was drawn up againſt him, 


and ſent up to the Lords, by whom it was paſſed, and foon after received the royal aſſent. It 


conſiſted of an accumulation and ſuggeſtion of ſeveral crimes and miſdemeanors, and of ſeveral 
heretical principles and practices, and indeed of ſome great improbabilities ; for all which he 
was attainted both of High Treaſon and Hereſy. In this whole tranſaction he is thought to 
have met with great hardihi Ps, not only becauſe he was not permitted to anſwer, but becauſe 
the principal matters objected againſt him might eafily have been cleared, ſince he could have 
produced the King's orders for moſk, of them. He uſed all his efforts to procure mercy ; 

and once wrote to the King in ſuch pathetic terms, that his Majeſty cauſed the letter to be 
thrice read, and ſeemed affected with it. But the charms of Catherine Howard, and the 
endeavours of the Duke of Norfolk and Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter, at length prevailed ; 
40 that after he had been fix weeks priſoner, a warrant was ſent for his execution on the 280 
of July 1540, on Tower Hill. Being brought to the ſcaffold, his affection for his ſon made 
him very cautious in what he ſaid. He thanked God for bringing him to die in that manner 
for his offences againſt God and his Prince. He declared, that he doubted of no article of 


the Catholic faith, nor of any ſacrament of the Church. He confeſſed, he had been ſeduced, 


but now died in the Catholic faith; and denied, that he had ſupported thoſe, who delivered evil 
opinions. Then praying fervently for the King, and for the remiſſion of his own fins, the 
executioner beheaded him with peculiar circumſtances of barbarity. ?, 


Tuvs fell this great Miniſter, who had raiſed himſelf merely by the ſtrength of his natural 
parts; for, as his extraction was mean, ſo his education was low; and his higheft attainment in 
learning was getting the New Teſtament in Latin by heart. He carried his greatneſs with an ad- 
mirable temper and moderation , and in his higheſt elevation was obliging and grateful to his 
old acquaintance *. His charity was very extenſive, above two hundred perſons being plentifully 
relieved twice a day at his gates . And it is obſerved, that he preferred more men of abi- 


lities and integrity, both Eccleſiaſtics and Laymen, than any one of his predeceſſors in power 
had ever done 


» Burnet's Hiſt. of the Reformation, Vol. I. p. 296, 277, Stowe's Survey of London, p. 187. 
238, 279 Id; po 284 + Id. ibid. * Strype's Eccleſiaſtical Memorials, Vol. I. p. 364. 


Herbert, p, 462. 
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The firſt Earl of BED POR. 


OHN RUSSEL, the firſt Earl of Bedford, was deſcended from a very ancient family in 
Dorſetſhire and born at Kingſton-Ruſſel in that county b. His reſidence was at Ber- 
wick, about four miles from Bridport in the ſame county ; and he was remarkable for his 

accompliſhments, and skill in divers languages, by which he raiſ-d himſelf to great honours and 


employments. For in the year 1506, upon the landing of Philip Archduke of Auſtria, only g 


fon of the Emperor Maximilian, at Weymouth, whither he was driven by a ſtorm in his paſſage 
from Flanders to Spain © Sir Thomas Trenchard, who lived near that port, endeavouring to 
give him the beſt entertainment he could, till he had ſent to court to acquaint the King 
with his arrival, invited Mr. Ruſſel, his neighbour and relation, then newly returned from 


| his travels, to wait upon the Archduke at his houſe ; who was fo highly pleaſed with his 


converſation, that he deſired his company to the court, then at Windſor, whither the King had 
invited that Prince to come. In which journey the Archduke being much affected by his learned 
diſcourſe and generous deportment, recommended him to the King, as a gentleman thoroughly 
qualified to ſerve him in ſome conſiderable ſtation d; upon which he was taken by his Majeſty 
into great favour, and made one of the Gentlemen of his Privy Chamber ©, In this poſt he was 
continued by King Henry VIII upon his acceſſion to the thrane, whom he attended in 1513 to 
Therouenne , where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his conduct and bravery on ſeveral occa- 
ſions, particularly in recovering a piece of ordnance from 100 French, under the Count 
St. Paul, with only 250 reformadoes under himſelf as Captain; and with 1500 men intercepted 
the convoy carrying proviſions into that city s· He was likewiſe very active at the ſiege of 
Tournay, where he was one of the ſixty, who went with the King to cut off the paſſage be- 


tween that city and the French army; and one of the eleven, who accompanied his Majefty to 


entertain the ladies at Lille h. 


In 1518, upon the agreement made between his royal Maſter and the King of France, he 


received letters from the former for the reſtoring of Tournay to the French i; and in 1522 was 


knighted by the Earl of Surrey, Admiral of the Engliſh Fleet, for his ſervice at the taking of 
Morlaix in Bretagne *. The year following he was made Marſhal of the Marſhalſca of the 
King's houſe, now called Knight Marſhal ; and ſoon after ſent to Rome, where he reſided as 
Embaſſador. for ſome time!; and in 1523 went in diſguiſe into France, in order to foment 
the difference between the Duke of Bourbon, Conſtable of France, and the French King ®. 
This commiſſion he executed with ſuch addreſs, that the Duke declared in favour of the Em- 


peror and the King of England, to the great encouragement of the Engliſh, the ſatisſagion of 


his Majeſty, and the ſucceſs of his deſign upon Bray, and other places in France, where Sir 


John Ruſſel ſhewed himſelf as vigorous in action, as he had been prudent in negotiation ". In 


1525 he was preſent at the famous battle of Pavia, where Francis I King of France was taken 
priſoner by the Duke of Bourbon ; and in 1532 attended King Henry to his magnificent in- 
terview with the French King at Boulogne . In 1536, when the King, after the inſurrection of 
the Commons in Lincolnſhire, had done the work of mercy, which was moſt proper for him- 
ſelf, as being moſt popular, towards thoſe rebels, he deputed Sir John Ruſſel, together with 
the Duke of Suffolk and Sir Francis Brian, to perform that of juſtice, which is moſt diſtaſteful ; 
wherein, however, he behaved himſelf with ſuch impartiality and exactneſs, as was equally ſatiſ- 
factory to the country, and to his Majeſty v. The year following, he was appointed Comptroller 


of the Houſhold 4; which poſt he diſcharged with great prudence and admirable oeconomy *. 


F ON 
„Dugdale's Baronage of England, Vol. II. p. 377. 14d. p. 4. Dugdale, ubi ſupta. * Hollingſhead, 
> Collins's Perage of England, Vol. I. p. 97. Edit. 1741. P. 874. Dugdale, ubi ſupra. = Herbert's Life of 
« Hollingſhead's Chron. p. 792. * Dugdale, ubi ſupra, King Henry VIII, p. 153. Lloyd, ubi ſupra, p. 446. 
«Collins, ubi ſupra. * Dugdale, ubi ſupra. David Dugdale, ubi ſupra. Lloyd, p. 447. »Dugale. 


Lloyd's State-Worthies, p. 444, 443, 2d Edit. London, 1670. ubi ſupra. Lloyd, p 447. 
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18 5 Joux Russ EL, Earl of Bedford. 


ON the 8% of November the ſame year, he was made one of the Privy Council; and on 
the 29" of March, 1538, was advanced to the dignity of a Baron of England, by the title of 
Lord Ruſſel, Baron Ruſſel of Cheyneys, in the county of Buckingham; to ſupport which ho- 
nour, the King took the firſt opportunity to augment his fortune. For in 1 540, upon the diſ- 
ſolution of the monaſteries, he had ſeveral very large grants of lands in Devonſhire, Somerſet- 
ſhite, and Buckinghamſhire, conferred upon him; and about the ſame time was made Lord 


Warden of the Stannaries, and Knight of the Garter*. And the ſame year, upon the difſe- 


rences ariſing between his Majeſty and Francis I, he was ſent over to Picardy with the Ear! of 
Southampton, to oppoſe Monſieur de Vandome, who was raiſing forces in that country In 
1542, he was appointed Lord Admiral of England and Ireland ; and his Royal Maſter having 
eſtabliſhed a Council for the better government of the weſtern parts of England, he was made 
Preſident of the counties of Devon, Cornwall, Dorſet, and Somerſet. On the 3* of December, 
1543, he was appointed Lord Privy Seal; and two years after, the King attacking Boulogne in 
perſon, the Lord Ruftel was Captain General of the van-guard of his army. In 1547 he 
was appointed by the King, at his death, one of the ſixteen Counſellors to his fon Prince Ed- 
ward " ; at whoſe coronation he was conſtituted Lord High Steward of England for the day *. 
Upon the infurrection in 1 549, occaſioned by the removal of the images in churches, he was the 
firſt in commiſſion to put in force all ſuch laws, as ſhould be thought moſt neceſſary to be exc- 
cutcd; and was diſpatched againſt the Devonſhire and Corniſh men with a body of troops, 
with which he defeated thoſe rebels at Fenniton Bridge, relieved Exeter, killed {1x hundred, 
and took four thouſand priſoners v. For theſe and other ſcrvices, he was on the 19" of January, 
1549-50, created Earl of Bedford; and in 1550 was ſent, with the Lord Paget, Sir William 
Petre, and Sir John Maſon, Embaſſadors to Guiſnes in Flanders, to negotiate a peace with 
France; which they concluded *. While he reſided there, he diſcovered a plot, concerted 
by the Emperor, to tranſport the Lady Mary, half-ſiſter to King Edward VI into his own 
dominions, and by that means oblige her brother to terms; upon which his Lordſhip was 
ordered to watch one of the ports with 200 men, while the Luke of Somerſet and Mr. St. Le- 
ger guarded others, and the Lady herſelf was brought up to court by the Lord Chancellor*. 


Having ſurvived the many difficulties and factions of Edward VT's reign, he, upon the ac- 
ceſſion of Queen Mary to the throne, obtained a new patent for the office of Lord Privy-Seal; 
and, though very much advanced in years, was in 1554 ſent into Spain to attend King Philip, 
in order to his nuptials with that Queen. And this was the more remarkable, that as that 
King's grandfather, Philip, Archduke of Auftria, had introduced him firſt to court, and was 
the occaſion of his riſe to the fortune and honours, which he enjoyed; fo his Lordſhip's laſt 
public office was to bring over his grandſon to receive the title of King of England *. He died 
at his houſe in the Strand, London, on the 14" of March 1554, and was interred at Cheneys 


in the county of Bucks, an eſtate, which he had in right of his Lady, who was Anne, daughter 
and ſole heir of Sir Guy Sapcott, Knight“. | 


H1s perſon was of a middle ſtature, vigorous, and graceful, and accompliſhed with all the 
advantages ſuitable to a court; and his excellent natural abilities, improved by education and 


travelling, and perfected by the flow, but happy gradation of his preferments, to skill and 
experience, rendered him one of the moſt eminent men of his age 4, 


+ Dugdale, ubi ſupra. Herbert, p. 464. * Dug- John Hayward's Life of Edward VI. p. 55,—61. = Dug- 


dale, p. 379. * Godwini Annales, ad ann.. 1547, dale, p. 379. * Lloyd, p. 448. > Collin's p. 99. 
* Dugdale, p. 379. Godwin, ad ann. 1549, and Sir * Dugdale, p. 279. Lloyd, p. 442, 443. 
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of his uncle, and his own bad ſtate of health, to return to Scotland *, 


19 
GEORGE BUCHANAN. 


EORGE BUCHANAN, one of the greateſt Latin poets in the XVI century, was 
born in the pariſh of Kellerne in the Shire of Lenox in Lenox in Scotland, in the year 


1506. His family, which had never been remarkable for its flouriſhing circumſtances, 
was now reduced to great diſtreſs by the death of his father, and the bankruptcy of. his grand- 
father. His mother was left a widow with eight children; but her brother, Mr. ſames He- 
riot, finding this boy of excellent parts, took care of his education, and ſent him to Paris; 
where he ſpent two years, and then was obliged by the exigence of his affairs, upon the death 

Upon his return in 
October 1523, he inliſted himſelf in the French troops, which had landed in his country; but 
relapſing ſoon after into his former indiſpoſition, he quitted the army, and went to St. Andrews, 
where he ſtudied logic under John Major. He followed that profeſſor to Paris the fame year ; 
and having paſſed two years in that city in a continual ſtruggle with his ill fortune, he was in- 
vited in 1526 to teach grammar in the college of St. Barbe; which he did for two years and a 
half. He was then taken into the family of the Earl of Caſſilis, who about the year 1534 
carried him back into Scotland. Upon the Earl's death, which happened two years after, Bu- 
chanan had a deſign to return to France; but James V, King of Scots, prevented him, by ap- 
pointing him Preceptor to his natural ſon James, afterwards the famous Earl of Murray, Regent 
of Scotland. About this time he wrote a fatirical poem againſt the Franciſcan Friers, intitled 
« Somnium, which exaſperated them to ſo great a degree, that they clamoured againſt him as 
an impious perſon and an heretic. But theſe outrages inclined him ftill more to Lutheraniſm 
than he had been before. And the King ſome time after having diſcovered a conſpiracy 
againſt himſelf, in which he was perſuaded that ſome of the Franciſcans were concerned, com- 
manded Buchanan to write a poem againſt that order. He obeyed without reluctance, but 
kept ſome meaſures in his performance, and made uſe of expreſſions, which might be inter- 
preted in different ſenſes. The King, not at all ſatisfied with theſe verſes, ordered others more 
poignant to be written; and was ſerved to his with, for Buchanan preſented to him his famous 
piece, intitled “ Franciſcanus.” This raiſed him a great number of formidable enemies. The 
Monks revived the accuſation. of hereſy againſt him; and their complaints being brought to the 


King by Cardinal Beaton, he was committed to priſon in the beginning of the year 1539; 


from whence eſcaping in March following, he fled to England. But things being there in 
fuch an uncertain ſtate, that on the ſame day the Lutherans were burnt on the one fide, and 


Papiſts on the other, he went over again into France; and for fear of Cardinal Beaton, who 


was then Embaſſador at Paris, paſſed privately through that city to Bourdeaux, whither Andrew 
Goveanus, a learned Portugueſe, who was principal of the new college there, had invited him. 
He taught in that college three years, not without apprehenſions from Cardinal Beaton, who 
wrote to the Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux to ſeize him ; but ſome friends of Buchanan prevented 
the effect. In 1543 he left that city on account of the peſtilence there, and was entertained 
for ſome time by Michael de Montagne, the celebrated author of the « Eflays;” and the year 
following went to Paris, where he taught the ſecond claſs in the college of Bourbon, as Turnc- 


bus did the firſt, and Muretus the third 4. 


IN 1547 he followed Andrew Goveanus into Portugal, who had received orders from the 
King his maſter, to engage a certain number of men capable of teaching philoſophy and polite 
literature in the Univerſity, which he had lately erected at Coimbra. Every thing went well 
during the life of Goveanus; but after his death, which happened the year following, all kinds of ill 
treatment were practiſed againſt the learned men, who had followed him, and particularly againſt 
Buchanan. He was reproached with his poem upon the Franciſcans; he was accuſed of eating 
meat in Lent, and having faid, that St, Auguſtin was more favourable to the Proteſtant 
doctrine of the Euchariſt, than to that of the church of Rome. This was a ſufficient pretence 


ro 
* Buchan. in Vità à ſeipſo ſcripta, & poematibus præfixà; Le Clerc, Biblioth. Choifie, Tom. VIII. p. 107, & feqq, 
Teiſſier, Elog. des hommes ſavans; Bayle, Dictionnaire hiſt, » Biblioth. Choiſie, p. 108—117. © Ibid. p. 117 — 120. 


& crit. & Niceron, Memoires pour ſervir i Phiſt. de hommes 


Niceron, ubi ſupra, p. 218, 219. 
illuſtres, Tom. VII. p. 212, & ſeqq. Edit. Paris 1729. & 
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to caſt him into the inquiſition, where he continued a year and an half, and was not releaſed from 
thence, but upon his aſſurances of his readineſs to be better inſtructed in the doctrine of the church. 
He was placed for this purpoſe in a monaſtery, where he undertook his paraphraſe of the Pſalms 
in Latin verſe; and gaining his liberty in 1551, defired a paſſport of the King, in order to re- 
turn to France; but his Majeſty endeavoured to retain him in his ſervice, and aſſigned him a 
penſion, till he ſhould procure him an employment. Such uncertain hopes could not detain 
him long in Portugal; and therefore he embarked ſoon after for England, where the factions 
and confuſions during the minority of King Edward VI not allowing him the tranquillity, which 
he defired, he paſſed over to France in the beginning of the year 1552; and in July 1554 
publiſhed his tragedy of Jeptha, which he dedicated to Charles de Colle, Marſhal of France. 
This dedication ſo highly pleaſed the Marſhal, that the year following he ſent for Buchanan into 
Piedmont, where he commanded, and made him Preceptor to Timoleon de Coffe his fon *. 


| He ſpent five years in this ſtation, and three years after in the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, and 


of thoſe religious controverſies, which then divided the Chriſtian world. 


Bur theſe employments did not prevent him from applying himſelf at proper intervals to 
poetry, and undertaking his great poem upon the Sphere in five books . He returned to Scotland 
in 1563, after four and twenty years abſence, and declared himſelf publickly of the Reformed 
Church. In the beginning of 1565 he made another voyage to France, the occaſion of which 
is not known ; and continued there the remainder of that year, and part of the next ; being 
then recalled by Mary Quren of Scots, who had fixed upon him for Preceptor to her ſon, 


when that Prince ſhould be old enough to be put under his care; and in the mean time made 


him Principal of the college of St. Leonard in the Univerſity of St. Andrew's, where he reſided 


four years. But upon the misfortunes of that Queen, he went over to the party of the Earl 
of Murray, whom he attended to the conference at York in 1568, and by whoſe order he 
wrote his Detectio, ſeverely reflecting on the character and conduct of her Majeſty. He 
was likewiſe appointed by the council and aſſembly of the ſtates of the kingdom Preceptor to 
young King James VI. The laſt twelve or thirteen years of his life were ſpent in writing the 
hiſtory of his country, in which he has united the brevity and force of Salluſt with the ele- 
cance and perſpicuity of Livy. The infirmities of old age having obliged him to leave the court 
in 1581, he retired to Edinburgh, where he died on the 28 of September, 1 582, aged ſeventy 


{1x years s. | 


Sou of the Roman Catholic writers have repreſented him as a moſt abandoned man in his 


principles and practice; reproaches moſt probably to be imputed to their prejudices againſt 


him, on account of his writings againſt Mary Queen of Scots. But it may be proper to hear 
his character from Sir James Melvil, who was of the oppoſite party to him, and for that reaſon not 
diſpoſed to flatter him. He tells us, that Buchanan « was a Stoic philoſopher, who looked 
« not far before him; a man of notable endowments for his learning and knowledge in Latin 


e -poeſy, much honoured in other countries, pleaſant in converſation, rehearſing at all occaſions 
„ moralities ſhort and inſtructive, whereof he had abundance, inventing where he wanted. 


He was allo religious, but was eafily abuſed, and fo facile, that he was led by every com- 


« pany, that he haunted, which made him factious in his old days; for he ſpoke and wrote as 


e thoſe, who were about him, informed him; for he was become careleſs, following in many 
« things the vulgar opinion, for he was naturally popular, and extremely revengeful againſt 
any man, who had offended him; which was his greateſt fault.” To this we may add what 
Dr. Burnet ſays of him i; that though he had been obliged to teach ſchool in exilc for almoſt 
twenty years, yet the greatneſs of his mind was not oppreſſed with that mean employment. In 
his writings there appear, not only all the beauty and graces of the Latin tongue, but a vigour 
of mind and quickneſs of thought, far beyond Bembo, or the other Italians, who at that time 
affected to revive the purity of the Roman ſtile. It was but a feeble imitation of Tully in them); 
but his ſtile is ſo natural and nervous, and his reflections on things are fo folid, (beſides his im- 
mortal poems, in which he ſhews how well he could imitate all the Roman poets in their ſevera] 
ways of writing, that he, who compares them, will be often tempted to prefer the copy to the 
original) that he is juſtly reckoned the greateſt and beſt of our modern writers. 


Biblioth. Choiſie, p. 120— 126. Ibid. p. 126. s Niceron, p. 223, 224, 225, Memoirs, p. 125, 
+ Hiſtory of the Reformation, Vol. I. p. 311. 2d Edit. 
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Queen ANNE BOL EN. 


| Ar. BOLEN, ſecond wife of King Henry VIII, was born in the year 1507 She 


was daughter of Sir Thomas Bolen, afterwards Earl of Wiltſhire and Ormonde, by 
Elizabeth, Daughter of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk. When ſhe was but ſeven 
years of age, ſhe was carried over to France with the King's ſiſter Mary, who was married to 
Lewis XII. And though, upon the French King's death, the Queen Dowager returned to Eng- 


land, yet Anne Bolen was ſo highly eſteemed at the Court of France, that Claude, the wife of 


Francis I, retained her in her ſervice for ſome years; and after her death in 15 24, the Ducheſs 
of Alenzon, the King's ſiſter, kept her in her Court during her ſtay in that kingdom b. It is pro- 
bable, that ſhe returned from thence with her father, from his embaſſy in the year 1527 ©; and 
was ſoon preferred to the place of Maid of Honour to the Queen % She continued without the 
leaſt imputation upon her character, till her unfortunate fall gave occaſion to ſome malicious 
writers to defame her in all the parts of it. Upon her coming to the Engliſh Court, the Lord 


Percy, eldeſt ſon of the Earl of Northumberland, being then a domeſtic of Cardinal Wolſey, 


made his addreſſes to her, and proceeded fo far, as to engage himſelf to marry her; and her 
conſent ſhews, that ſhe had then no aſpirings to the Crown. But the Cardinal, upon ſome pri- 
vate reaſons, uſing threats and other methods, with great difficulty put an end to that Noble- 
man's defign®. It was probably about the year 1528, that the King began to ſhew ſome fa- 
vour to her, which cauſed many to believe, that the whole proceſs with regard to his divorce 
from Queen Catharine was moved by the unſeen ſprings of that ſecret paſſion. But it is not 
reaſonable to imagine, that the engagement of the King's affection to any other perſon gave the 
riſe to that affair ; for ſo ſagacious a courtier as Wolſey would have infallibly diſcovered it, and 


not have projected a marriage with the French King's fiſter, as he did not long before, if he 


had ſeen his maſter prepoſſeſſed. The ſuppoſition is much more reaſonable, that his Majeſty, 
conceiving himſelf in a manner diſcharged of his former marriage, gave a full liberty to his 
affections, which began to ſettle upon Mrs. Bolen; who, in September 1532, was created 


Marchioneſs of Pembroke, in order that ſhe might be raiſed by degrees to the height, for which ſhe 


was deſigned *; and on the 25" of January following was married to the King, the office being 
performed by Rowland Lee, afterwards Biſhop of Coventry and Litchfield, with great privacy, 
though in the preſence of her uncle the Duke of Norfolk, her father, mother, and brother s. On 
the firſt of June, 1533, ſhe was crowned Queen of England with ſuch pomp and ſolemnity, as 
was anſwerable to the magnificence of his Majeſty's temper ; and every one admired her conduct, 


- who had fo long managed the ſpirit of a King fo violent, as neither to ſurfeit him with too many 
favours, nor to provoke with too much reſerve. Her being ſo ſoon with child gave ho 


a numerous iſſue; and thoſe, who loved the Reformation, entertained the greateſt hopes from her 
protection, as they knew ſhe favoured them ®. On the 130 or 14 of September following), 
ſhe brought forth a daughter, chriſtened Elizabeth, afterwards the renowned Queen of England, 
Cranmer Archbiſhop of Canterbury being her god-father *. 

Bur the year 1536 proved fatal to her Majeſty ; and her ruin was in all probability occa- 
ſioned by thoſe, who began to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Romiſh party. For the 
King now proceeding both at home and abroad in the point of Reformation, they found, that the 
intereſt, which the Queen had in him, was the grand ſupport of that cauſe. She had riſen, not 
only in his efteem, but likewiſe in that of the nation in general ; for in the laſt nine months of 
her life, ſhe gave above fourteen thouſand pounds to the poor, and was engaged in ſeveral noble 
and publick deſigns. But theſe virtues could not ſecure her againſt the artifices of a bigotted 
party, which received an additional force from ſeveral other circumſtances, that contributed to 
her deſtruction. Soon after Queen Catharine's death in January 1 535-6, ſhe was brought to 
bed of a dead ſon, which was believed to have made ſome ill impreſhon on the King's mind”; 
and as he had concluded from the death of his ſons by his former Queen, that the marriage 5 
diſplealing to God, ſo he might upon this misfortune begin to make the like judgment of his 
marriage with Queen Anne. It was alſo conſidered by ſome courtiers, that now Queen Catha- 


rine was dead, his Majeſty might marry another wife, and be fully reconciled with the Pope and 


the Emperor, and the iſſue by any other _— would never be queſtioned ; whereas, while 
Queen 


Camden in Apparatu ad Annales Elizabethz Reginæ, p. 2. * 3 ubi ſupra. Cavendiſh's Life of Cardinal Wolſey. 
Edit. Lugd. Batav. 1625. » Id. ibid. and Burnet's Hiſt. of * Burnet, Vol. I. p. 124. Id. Vol. III. p. 70. Id. Vol. I. 
the Reformation, Vol, I. p. 44. 2d. Edit. Burner, ubi ſupra. p. 131, 132. Id. Vol. III. p. 70. Id. Vol. I. p. 134. 
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Queen Anne lived, the ground of the controverſy ſtill remained, and her marriage being ac- 
counted null from the beginning, would never be allowed by the court of Rome, or any of that 
party. With theſe reaſons of ſtate the King's own paſſions too much concurred; for he now 
entertained a ſecret love for the Lady Jane Seymour, who had all the charms of youth and 
beauty, and an humour tempered between the gravity of Queen Catharine, and the gaiety of 
Queen Anne. Her Majeſty therefore perceiving the alienation of the King's heart, uſed all poſ- 

ſible arts to recover that affection, the decay of which ſhe was ſadly ſenſible of; but the ſucceſs 
was quite contrary to what ſhe deſigned. For he ſaw her no more with thoſe eyes, which ſhe had 
formerly captivated; but gave way to jealouſy, and aſcribed her careſſes to ſome other criminal paſ- 
ſion, of which he began to ſuſpe& her. Her chearful temper indeed was not always limited within 
the bounds of exact decency and diſcretion; and her brother the Lord Rochford's wife, a wo- 
man of no virtue, being jealous of her husband and her, poſſeſſed the King with her own ap- 
prehenſions. Henry Norris, Groom of the Stole, William Brereton, and Sir Francis Welton, 
who were of the King's privy chamber, and Mark Smeton, a muſician, were by the Queen's 
enemies thought too officious about her; and ſomething was pretended to have been ſworn by 
the Lady Wingfield at her death, which determined the King: but the particulars are not known. 

It is reported likewiſe, that when the King held a Tournement at Greenwich on the firſt of 
May, 1536, he was diſpleaſed at the Queen for letting her handkerchief fall to one, who was 
ſuppoſed a favourite, and who wiped his face with it. Whatever the caſe was, the King rc- 
turned fuddenly from Greenwich to Whitehall, and immediately ordered her to be confined to 
her chamber, and her brother, with the four perſons abovementioned, to be committed to the 
Tower, and herſelf to be ſent after them the day following. On the River ſome Privy Coun- 
ſellors came to examine her, but ſhe made deep proteſtations of her innocence; and as ſhe 
landed at the Tower, ſhe fell down on her knees, and prayed Heaven “ fo to aſſiſt her, as ſhe 
« was free from the crimes laid to her charge.” The confuſion the was in ſoon raiſed a ſtorm 
of vapours within her; ſometimes ſhe laughed, and at other times wept excctiively. She was 
alſo devout and light by turns; one while ſhe ſtood upon her vindication, and at other times 
confeſſed ſome indiſeretions, which upon recollection ſhe denied. All about her took advan- 
tage from any word, that fell from her, and ſent it immediately to Court. The Duke of Nor- 
folk and others, who came to examine her, the better to make diſcoveries, told her, that Norris 
and Smeton had accuſed her; which, though falſe, had this effect on her, that it induced her 
to own ſome ſlight acts of indiſcretion, which, though no ways eſſential, totally alienated the 


King from her. Yet whether even theſe ſmall acknowledgments were real truths, or the efſects 


of imagination and hyſterical emotions, is very uncertain', On the 12 of May, Norris, Bre- 
reton; Weſton, and Smeton, were tried in Weſtminſter Hall. Smeton is faid by Pr. Burnet * 
to have confefled the fact; but the Lord Herbert's filence in this matter imports him to have 
been of a different opinion; to which may be added, that Cromwell's letter to the King takes 
notice, that only ſome circumſtances were confeſſed by Smeton”". However, they were all four 
found guilty, and executed on the 17* of May. On the 15% of which month, the Queen, 
and her brother the Lord Rochford, were tried by their Peers in the Tower, and condemned to 


die. Yet all this did not ſatisfy the enraged King, who reſolved likewiſe to illegitimate his 


daughter Elizabeth, and, in order to that, to annul his marriage with the Queen, upon 
pretence of a pre- contract between her and the Lord Percy, now Earl of Northumberland, who 
ſolemnly denied it; though the Queen was prevailed upon to acknowledge, that there were ſome 
Juſt and lawful impediments againſt her marriage with the King; and upon this a ſentence of 
divorce was pronounced by the Archbiſhop, and afterwards confirmed in the Convocation and 
Parliament“. On the 19 of May, ſhe was brought to a ſcaffold within the Tower, where ſhe 
was prevailed upon, out of regard to her daughter, to make no reflections on the hardſhips ſhe 
had ſuſtained, nor to fay any thing touching the grounds, on which ſentence paſſed againſt her; 
only ſhe defired, that « all would judge the beſt.” Her head being ſevered from her body, 
they were both put into an ordinary cheſt, and buried in the Chapel in the Tower ?. 

Hen death was much lamented by many, as ſhe had been an eminent patroncſs of men of 
Icarning and genius, and in all other reſpects of a moſt generous and charitable diſpoſition 4; 
and it 1s highly probable, that, if ſhe had lived, the vaſt ſums of money, which were raiſed = 
the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, would have been employed in the promotion of the mot 
public and valuable purpoſes *. 

Id. Vol. I. p. 196, 197, 198, 199. and Herbert's Life of Hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 117. Burnct, Vol. I. p. 205. + Her- 


King Henry VIII, p. 381, 382. = Vol. I. p. 202. Hey- bert, p. 383, 386. * Burnet, Vol. I. p. 196. 
lin's Hiſt. of the Reformat. p. 9 7. OCollier's Eccleſiaſtical . | 
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Queen ANNE of CLEVES. 


| a NNE of Cleves, fourth wife of King Henry VIII, was daughter of John Duke of 


Cleves in Germany. The Lord Cromwell projected this match for the King. He ob- 
ſerved, that his royal Maſter was much ſwayed by his Queens, as long as his paſſion 
for them continued. He thought therefore the moſt effectual expedient for himſelf and his 
friends, was to negotiate an alliance with ſome of the Princes of Germany. The Emperor had 
propoſed Chriſtiana, Ducheſs of Milan, to his Majeſty ; and the King of France had offered him 
the choice of any French Lady. But both theſe overtures failing, he determined upon the Lady 
Anne of Cleves. The treaty of marriage had been begun with her father ; but ſome difficul- 
ties intervening broke it off. Upon his death, it was revived with Duke William her brother. 
The Lady's picture drawn by Hans Holbein was ſent over to England. But this famous painter 
had beſtowed the common compliment of his art ſomewhat too liberally on a Lady, who was 
in a way to be a Queen The Duke of Saxony indeed, who had married her elder fiſter, diſ- 
couraged the match, becauſe the King was making backward ſteps in the matter of the Re- 
formation; but the Lord Cromwell purſued it with a fatal aſſiduityb. It was ſaid by thoſe, 
who had ſeen the Lady, that ſhe had conſiderable charms in her perſon ; but ſhe could ſpeak 
no language except Dutch, which the King underſtood not; nor was ſhe bred to muſic, 
which he admired; and was extremely defective in thoſe graces of behaviour and converſation, 
which were moſt adapted to engage his inclination. 


However the match was at length concluded, and, in the end of December 1 5 39, ſhe was 
brought over to England ©, William Fitz-Williams, Earl of Southampton, being ſent with a 
fleet of fifty fail to attend her l. The King, impatient to ſee her, went incognito to Rocheſter; 
but the fight of her damped all his ardour. There appeared ſuch an unpoliteneſs in her perſon 
and manner, that he ſwore, „They had brought over a Flanders Mare to him;” and imme- 
diately conceived an incurable averſion to her. He reſolved to break off the match, if poſſible; 
but his affairs then requiring the friendſhip of the German Princes, he did not think it adviſeable 
to put any affront upon the Dukes of Cleves and Saxony. The Emperor had at this time made 
an eaſy journey through France ; and Francis I, and he, had a magnificent interview, where, as 
the King was informed, by the Pope's inſtigation a project was forming againſt him. Francis 
was alſo contriving, how to take Calais from him; and as it was eaſy for him to have engaged 
the King of Scotland againſt him, and the people in the north were thought to retain their for- 
mer diſpoſition to rebel; ſo a war made on the King in ſuch circumſtances would probably 
find him. at a great diſadvantage. This cauſed him to be more tender of offending the Ger- 
mans; but hearing, that there had heen a contract between Francis, ſon of the Duke of Lor- 
rain, and his intended bride, he reſolved to try, if that would furniſh him with a fair excuſe 
to break off the match. The clearing of this buſineſs was committed to Lord Cromwell; who 
told the King, that an inſtrument for releaſing the covenants of marriage between the Lady 
Anne and the Duke of Lorrain's fon was brought over. But whether Cromwell was guilty of 
an omiſſion, or deceived by the Duke of Cleves's agent, is uncertain ; for the German Embaſ- 


ſador could produce no ſuch inftrument. However, to give the King what ſatisfaction was in 


their power, Oleſleger, one of them, offered to remain a priſoner, till a revocation of the con- 


tract ſhould be ſent over. This failure in what was expected made the King complain of ill 


uſage ; but the matter was referred to the council-table, where Cranmer, Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and Tonſtall, Biſhop of Durham, delivered their opinion, that if nothing but a con- 
tract had paſſed, the renunciation abovementioned would vacate the articles, and reſtore the 
parties to their former liberty, the contract being only an agreement between the fathers, when 
their children were under age. As to the manner of this revocation, each of the parties were 
to declare their releaſe before perſons of quality and public notaries ; and their proteſting 
the articles void in this ſolemn manner would be a ſufficient diſcharge in law. The Duke of 

Cleves's 


» Herbert's Life of King Henry VIII. p. 452, 453. Edit. p. 270, 271. 2d. Edit. * Burnet, ubi ſupra. Id. ibid. 
London, 1649, and Burnet's Hiſt, of the Reformation, Vol. I, « Hall's Chronicle, p. 258. 
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Cleves's commiſſioners engaged, that a form of this kind in writing, procured from their Maſter 
and the Duke of Lorrain's ſon, ſhould be put into the King's hand ; and the fame declaration 
was made by the Lady at his Majeſty's inſtance. 


Tux affair being thus far advanced, the King told Cromwell, there was now no remedy nor 
evaſion; therefore he muſt of neceſſity put his neck in the yoke. Accordingly on the 6" of 
January, 1539-40, he married the Lady with the uſual folemnity at Greenwich; but expreſſed 
his diſlike of her ſo manifeſtly, that all about him took notice of it. The next day he told 
Cromwell, that he had not conſummated the marriage, and believed he never ſhould. He 
ſuſpected ſhe was no virgin, and intimated, that ſhe had ſuch ungrateful ſmells about her, as in- 
creaſed his averſion to an inſuperable degree. This was a ſhocking ſtroke to Cromwell, who 
well knew, how delicate the King was in theſe matters; and that fo great a misfortune muſt 
fall heavy upon himſelf, who was the chief promoter of it. He knew his enemies would draw 
great advantages from this; and underſtood the King's temper too well, to think his power 
would laſt long, if he could not induce him to like the Queen better. But this was not to be 
done; for though the King lived five months with her in that ſtate, and very often lay in the 
ſame bed with her, yet his averſion rather increaſed than abated. She ſeemed not much con- 
cerned at it; and as their converſation was not very great, ſo ſhe was of an heavy compoſition, 
and not much diſpleaſed to be delivered from a marriage, in which ſhe had fo little ſatisfaction. 
Yet one circumſtance ſhews, that ſhe did not want capacity ; for ſhe learned the Engliſh lan- 
guage very ſoon, and before her marriage was annulled, ſpoke it very readily. At laſt the King 
was reſolved to part with her; for which purpoſe, when the inſtument was brought over, to 
ſhew, that the contract between her and the Prince of Lorrain was made void, his Majeſty's 
council took ſome advantage, becauſe it was not declared, whether the contract was in the 
words of the preſent or the future tenſe, and determined to make uſe of this defect upon a 
proper occaſion ©. On the 24 of June, 1540, the King ſent the Queen to Richmond, pre- 
tending, that the country air would agree better with her; and on the 6" of July, the Houſe 
of Lords reſolved upon an addreſs to him, that he would ſuffer his marriage to be tried. Upon 
which the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and others, were ſent down to de- 
fire the concurrence of the Commons, who ordered twenty of their number to go along with 
the Peers in one body to the King, The matter being concerted before, he granted their re- 
queſt, and they appointed a committee for examination of witnefſes. The ſubſtance of the 
whole evidence amounted to theſe particulars; that the matter of the pre- contract between the 
Queen and the Prince of Lorrain was not fully cleared ; that the King had married her againſt 


his will, without any inward conſent; and that he never had confummated the marriage, ſo 


that they faw he could have no iſſue by the Queen. Upon theſe grounds the whole Convoca- 
tion with one conſent annulled the marriage, and declared both parties free; which was the 
groſſeſt compliance, that the King had from his Clergy in his whole reign. For as they 
knew, that there was nothing material in the pre- contract; ſo by vacating the marriage, be- 


cauſe the conſent was not internal and free, they made a moſt pernicious precedent for break- 


ing all public treaties. But in reality the King was determined to be freed from the Queen, 
and the Clergy reſolved not to incur his diſpleaſure; and they rather ſought out reaſons to give 
colour to their ſentence, than paſſed it on the force of theſe reaſons. The judgment of the 
Convocation, with the grounds of it, being reported to the Parliament on the 10 of July, both 
houſes reſted ſatisfied. The day following, ſome Lords were ſent to the Queen at Richmond, 
to inform her, that the King would, by letters patent, declare her his adopted ſiſter, and 
ſettle three thouſand pounds a year upon her, if ſhe would conſent to it ; which ſhe chearfully 
embraced. And it being left to her choice, either to live in England, or return to her brother, 
the preferred the former; and was likewiſe prevailed upon to write to him, that all this was done 
with her free will; that his Majeſty had uſed her like a father ; and that he and the other allies in 
Germany ſhould not take the matter amiſs, or leſſen their friendſhip to the King i. She continued 
in England till her death, which happened July the 16*, 15 57, at her houſe at Chelſea s, and 


was interred on the 3 of Auguſt with great ſolemnity on the ſouth fide of the choir in Weſt- 
minſter Abbey b. : | 


* Herbert, p. 453,—453. and Burnet, p. 272, 273, 274. Godwin's Annals of King Henry VIII. ad ann. 1540, ſays ſhe 
Herbert, p. 458, 459. and Burnet, p. 280, 281, 282. died on the 15th of July. Godwin, ubi ſupra, 
* Strype's Eccleſiaſtical Memorials, Vol, III. p. 379, 380. 
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Queen CATHARINE HOWARD. 


(Ce. E HOWARD, fifth wife of King Henry VIII, was daughter of the Lord 


Edmund Howard, (third fon of Thomas Duke of Norfolk, and grandſon of John firſt 
Duke of Norfolk) by Joyce, daughter of Sir Richard Culpepper, of Holingbourne in 
Kent, Knight *. Her mother dying while ſhe was young, ſhe was educated under the care of her 
grandmother, the Ducheſs Dowager of Norfolk ; and when ſhe grew up, the charms of her 
perſon ſoon captivated the affections of the King, who, upon his divorce from Anne of Cleves, 
married this lady; and, on the 8* of Auguſt, 1 540, ſhewed her pubiickly as Queen. But 


this marriage proved of the utmoſt prejudice to the cauſe of the Reformation, which had be- 


fore begun to ſpread itſelf in the kingdom. For the Queen being abſolutely guided by the 
counſels of the Duke of Norfolk, her uncle, and Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter, uſed all the 
power ihe had over the King to ſupport the credit of the enemies of the Proteſtant party ©. 
In the ſummer of the year 1541, ſhe attended his Majeſty to York, to meet his nephew 
the King of Scotland, who had promiſed to give him an interview in that city, but was 
diverted by his clergy, and a meſſage from the court of France, from that reſolution ; and 
during that progreſs ſhe gained fo intire an aſcendant over the King's heart, that at his return 
to London, on All-Saints Day, when he received the facrament, he gave public thanks to God 
for the happineſs, which he enjoyed by her means; and deſired his Confeſſor, the Biſhop of 
Lincoln, to join with him in the like thankſgiving. | 


Bur this proved a very ſhort-lived ſatisfaction; for the next day Cranmer, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, came to him with a melancholy repreſentation of the Queen's leud life, as it had 
been brought to him by one John Laſſels, who, while the King was in his progreſs, had told 
him from his ſiſter, an old ſervant belonging to the Ducheſs Dowager of Norfolk, and con- 
cerned in the Queen's education, that the Queen had often been criminal with Francis Dierham 
and Mannock, two of that Ducheſs's domeſtics. By the advice of the Lord Chancellor and 
other Privy Counſellors, the Archbiſhop ſet down the particulars in a paper, which he delivered 
to the King, as not well knowing how to open a matter of ſo delicate a nature in diſcourſe. 
When the King read it, he was much confounded ; but he loved the Queen fo tenderly, that he 
at firſt looked upon it as a mere forgery ; fo that if full evidence had been wanting, it had 
certainly turned to the Archbiſhop's ruin. However his Majeſty imparted the matter tv ſome 


other Counſellors, and with the utmoſt ſecrecy ſent to examine Laſſels and his fiſter ; who con- 


firming the account, he ordered Dierham and Mannock to be arreſted upon ſome other pre- 
tences. They being examined, not only confeſſed what was laid to their charge, but revealed 
ſome other circumſtances, that ſhewed the Queen had laid aſide all ſenſe of modeſty, as well 
as fear of a diſcovery, three ſeveral women having been witneſſes to her vicious practices. The 
report of this ſtruck the King into a moſt profound penſiveneſs, and cauſed him to lament his 
misfortune with a flood of tears. The Archbiſhop and ſome other Counſellors were ſent to 
examine the Queen, who at firſt denied every thing ; but finding the affair was already known, 
ſhe confeſſed all, and ſet her hand to it. It appeared likewiſe, that ſhe had intended to con- 
tinue in that ſcandalous courſe of life; for as ſhe had brought Dierham into her ſervice, fo 
ſhe had retained one of the women, who had formerly been privy to their familiarities, to at- 


tend upon her in her bed- chamber; and, while the King was at Lincoln, by the Lady Roch- 


ford's means, one Culpepper was brought to her at eleven at night, and ftayed with her till four 
the next morning; and at his departure, received from her a gold chain. Culpepper being 
examined confeſſed the crime; for which he, with Deirham, ſuffered death on the 10" of 
December. | | 


Ta1s unfortunate affair occaſioned a new Parliament to be ſummoned on the 16" of 
January 1 541-2, in which the Archbiſhop, the Duke of Suffolk, the Earl of Southampton, and 
H the 


Dugdale's Baronage of England, Vol. II. p. 272, Hiſtory of England, Vol. I. p. 828, * Burner's 
Lord Herbert's Life of Henry VIII. p. 463, © Rapin's Hiſtory of the Reformation, Vol. I. p. 304. 
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the Biſhop of Wincheſter were appointed to examine the Queen; which they did on the 28% 
of that month. Their report is recorded only in general, that ſhe confeſſed ; but no particu- 
lars are mentioned. Upon this the Parliament paſſed an act in the form of a petition, in which, 
after deſiring the King not to be grieved at this misfortune, they requeſted, that the Queen and 
her accomplices, with her procureſs the Lady Rochford, might be attainted of high treaſon; 
and that all thoſe, who knew of the Queen's vicious courſe before her marriage, and had con- 
cealed it, as the Ducheſs Dowager of Norfolk her grandmother, the Counteſs of Bridgwater, 
the Lord William Howard her uncle, and his Lady, with the four other men and five women, 
who were already attainted by the courſe of common law, (except the Ducheſs of Norfolk and 
the Counteſs of Bridgwater,) might be attainted of miſpriſion of treaſon. It was enacted allo, 
that whoever knew any thing of the incontinence of the Queen for the time being, ſhould 
reveal it with all poſſible ſpeed, under the pains of treaſon: and that if the King, or his 
ſucceſſors, ſhould incline to marry any woman, whom they took to be a virgin; if ſhe, not 
being ſo, did not declare the ſame to the King, it ſhould be high treaſon; and all, who knew 
it, and did not reveal it, were guilty of miſpriſion of Treaſon: and if the Queen, or the 
Prince's wife, ſhould procure any perſon, by meſſages or words, to have criminal converſation 
with her; or any other, by meſſages or words, ſhould ſolicit them; they, their counſellors, 
and abettors, were to be adjudged guilty of high treaſon. 


Tais remarkable act being paſſed, the Queen and the Lady Rochford were beheaded on 
Tower-hill on the 12 of February, about ſeventeen months after ſhe had been married to the 
King. The Queen confefled the miſcarriages of her former life before marriage, which had 
brought her to this fatal end; but proteſted to Dr. White, afterwards Biſhop of Wincheſter, that 
ſhe took God and his Angels to be her witneſſes, upon the falvation of her ſoul, that ſhe was 
guiltleſs of the charge of defiling her Sovereign's bed. Yet the unbounded looſeneſs of her 
former courſe of living inclined the world to believe the moſt ſcandalous things, that could be 
reported. But all obſerved the judgment of Heaven upon the Lady Rochford, who had been 

the principal inſtrument in the death of Queen Anne Bolen, her fiſter in law, and that of her 
own Husband; and her appearing now fo enormouſly profligate tended much to raiſe their 
reputations again, in whoſe fall her malice and artifices had fo great a ſhare. It was thought 
however extremely cruel to ſhew ſuch extraordinary ſeverity againſt the Queen's kindred for 
not diſcovering her former ill life, ſince the making ſuch a diſcovery would have been a very 
hard inſtance of duty. The Ducheſs Dowager of Norfolk being her grandmother, had educated 
her from a child; and it was faid, that for her to have acquainted the King with her gran- 
daughter's leud behaviour, when he intended to marry her, as it was an unheard-of thing, fo 
the not doing it could not have drawn fo high a puniſhment from any but a Prince of the 
King's temper. However he pardoned her, and moſt of the reſt, though ſome continued in 
priſon after others were diſcharged. That other proviſo, which obliged a young Lady to diſ- 
cover her own frailties, if his Majeſty ſhould pleaſe to make love to her, ſecmed likewiſe a 
grievous piece of tyranny; fince if a King, eſpecially one of fo imperious a diſpoſition as 
Henry VIII, ſhould deſign ſuch an honour to any of his ſubjects, who had failed in their former 
life, they muſt either diſgrace themſelves by publiſhing ſo odious a ſecret, or run the hazard of 
being afterwards attainted of high treaſon. Upon this, ſome perſons, who were inclined to 
railly the ſex, took occaſion to ſay, © that after ſuch a regulation, no one, reputed a virgin, 
could be induced to marry the King; and therefore it was not ſo much choice as neceſſity, 
that cauſed him to marry a widow two years after. But this part of the act was afterwards 
repealed in the firſt parliament of King Edward VI*, 


Id. p. 311, 312, 513, 314. and Herbert, ubi ſupra, p. 470, 471, 472, 473. 
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EDWARD SEYMOUR, 


Duke of SoMERS Ex. 


* 


DWARD SEYMOUR, Duke of Somerſet, and uncle to King Edward VI, was eldeſt 
E ſon of Sir John Seymour of Wolf-Hall in the county of Wilts, Knight, by Elizabeth®, 
daughter of Sir Henry Wentworth © of Nettleſted in Suffolk. He was educated in the 
univerſity of Oxford; whence returning to his father at Court, when martial atchievements 
were encouraged by King Henry VIII, he applied himſelf early to the profeſſion of arms, and 
ſpent his youth in the wars; and accompanying the Duke of Suffolk in his expedition to 
France in 1533, was knighted by him on the firſt of November that year* Upon his ſiſter's 
marriage with the King in 15 36, he had the title of Viſcount Beauchamp beſtowed upon him, 
by reaſon of his deſcent from an heir female of that Houle ; and on the 11 of October the 
year following was created Earl of Hertford. In 1540, he was ſent over to France to diſpute 
the limit, of the Englith borders, and on his return was elected Knight of the Garters. In 
1542 he attended the Duke of Norfolk in his expedition into Scotland“; and the fame year 
was made Lord Great Chamberlain of England for Life i. In 1544, being made Lieutenant 
General of the North, he embarked for Scotland with two hundred fail of ſhips, on account 
of the Scots refuſing to marry their young Queen to Prince Edward; and landing in the Frith, 
took Leith and Edinburgh, and after plundering and burning them, marched by land into 
England ®. In Auguſt the ſame year, he went to the aſſiſtance of the King at the ſiege of 
Boulogne, with ſeveral troops of Almains and Flemings '; and after the taking of it, defeated an 
army of 14000 French, who lay encamped near it n. By the will of King Henry VIII, he 
was appointed one of the fixteen perſons, who were to be his Majeſty's executors, and governors 
of his ſon, till he ſhould be eighteen years of age; upon whoſe acceſſion to the Crown, it was 
propoſed in council, that one of the ſixtcen ſnould be choſen, to whom the Embaſſadors ſhould 
addreſs themſelves, and who ſhould have the chief direction of affairs, though reſtrained from 
acting without the conſent of the major part of the reſt. The Lord Chancellor Wriotheſly, 
who thought the precedence in fecular affairs belonged to him by his office, oppoſed this ſtrongly, 
and urged, that it was changing the King's will, who had made them equal in power and dig- 
nity ; and if any were raiſed above the reſt in title, it would be impoſſible to keep him within 
Juſt bounds, fince greater titles made way for exorbitant power. But the Earl of Hertford had 
ſo prepared his friends, that it was voted, that he ſhould be declared the governor of the King's 
perſon, and the protector of the kingdom, with this reſtriction, that he ſhould not act without 
the advice and conſent of the reſt. Upon this advancement, and the oppoſition made againft 
it, two diſtinct parties were formed; the one headed by the new Protector, and the other by 
the Chancellor; the favourers of the Reformation declaring for the former, and the enemies 
of it for the latter n. On the 10% of February, 1547-8, the Protector was appointed Lord 
Treaſurer, and the next day created Duke of Somerſet, and on the 17% of that month, had a 
grant of the office of Earl Marſhal of England for life. On the 12 of March following he 
had a patent for the office of Protector and Governor of the King and his realms * By this 
patent he had a negative in the council, but they had none on him; and he could either bring 
his own creatures into it, or ſelect a cabinet-council out of it at pleaſure; while the other execu- 
tors, having thus delivered up their authority to him, were only Privy-Counſellors like the reſt, 
without retaining any authority peculiar to themſelves, as was particularly provided by King 
Henry VIII's will a. In Auguſt 1548 the Protector took a commiſſion to be General, and 
to make war in Scotland; and accordingly entered that kingdom, and, on the 10% of September, 
gained a complete victory at Muſſelburgh, and on the 29% of that month returned to England 
full of honour, having, with the loſs of but ſixty men in the whole expedition, taken eighty 


pieces 

= Dugdale's Baronage of England, Vol. II. p. 361. Id. > Herbert's Life of King Henry VIII, p. 483. Dugdale, 
ibid. Mr. Collins in his Peerage of England, Vol. I. p. 28. calls ubi ſupra. Herbert, ubi ſupra, p. 507, 508. Ad. 
her Margaret. * Dugdale, ubi ſupra. Mr. Collins, ubi p. 514. „ Stowe's Annals, ad ann. 1544. « Burnet's 
ſupra, calls him John. Wood, Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. Hiſtory of the Reformation, Vol. II. p. 4, 5. 2d Edit. 
col. 87. 2d Edit. * Collins, ubi ſupra, p. 29. ' Dug- Dugdale, p. 361, 362. * Burner, ubi ſupra, p. 17, and 


dale, ubi ſupra, * Aſhmole's Order of the Garter, p. 265, Collection of Records, N- 6. p. 98. Id. p. 48. 
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pieces of cannon, bridled the two chief rivers of the Kingdom by garriſons, and FT ſeveral] 


ſtrong places. 

IT may eaſily be imagined, * much theſe ſucceſſes raiſed his reputation in England, eſpc- 
cially when it was remembered, what great ſervices he had done formerly againſt France; fo 
that the nation in general had vaſt expectations from his government; and if the breach between 
him and his brother, the Lord High Admiral of England, had not loſt him the preſent advan- 
tages, his conduct in Scotland had laid a foundation of prodigious fortunes to him. The death 
of the Admiral in March 1548 drew great cenſures on the Protector; though others, who knew 
the whole ſeries of the affair, ſaw it was ſcarce poſſible for him to do more for the gaining his 
brother, than he had done. But in September 1 549 there broke out a ſtrong faction againſt 
him, under the influence and direction of Wriothefly Earl of Southampton, who hated him on 
account of loſing the office of Lord Chancellor, and Dudley Earl of Warwick, who expected 

to have the principal adminiſtration of affairs upon his removal. Beſides which, other things 
concurred to raiſe him enemies. His partiality to the Commons provoked the Gentry ; his con- 
ſenting to the execution of his brother, and his palace in the Strand, erected on the ruins of 
ſeveral churches and other religious buildings, in a time both of war and peſtilence, diſguſted 
the people. The Clergy hated him, not only for promoting the changes in religion, -but like- 
wiſe for his enjoying ſo many of the beſt manors of the Biſhops. His entertaining foreign troops, 
both Germans and Italians, though done by the conſent of the Council, yet gave a general diſ- 
taſte. The elevation of his rank was attended with ill effects upon himſelf, by infpiring him 
with too high an opinion of his own merit, and at the fame time expoſing him to the envy of 
others. The Privy Counſellors complained of his being arbitrary in his proceedings, and of 
many other particulars, which exaſperated the whole body of them againſt him, except Arch- | 
biſhop Cranmer, Sir William Paget, and Sir Thomas Smith, Secretary of State. The firſt diſco- 
very of their deſigns induced him to remove the King to Hampton-Court, and then to Windſor; 
but finding the party againſt him too formidable to oppoſe, he ſubmitted to the Council, and on 
the 14" of October was committed to the Tower, and in January following was fined in the 
ſum of two thouſand pounds a year, with the loſs of all his offices and goods. However on 
the 16" of February, 1544-50, he obtained a full pardon, and fo managed his intereſt with the 
King, that he was brought both to the Court and Council in April following *: and to confirm 
the reconciliation between him and the Earl of Warwick, the Duke's daughter was married, on 
the 3* of june 1550, to the Lord Viſcount Liſle, the Earl's fon . But this friendſhip did not 
continue long; for in October 1551, the barl, now created Duke of Northumberland, cauſcd 
the Duke of Somerſet to be ſent to the Tower, alledging, that the latter had formed a defign of 
raiſing the people; and that when himſelf, and the Marquis of Northampton, and the Earl of Pem- 
broke, had been invited to dine at the Lord Paget's, Somerſet determined to have ſet upon them 
by the way, or to have killed them at dinner; with other particulars of that kind, which were 
related to the King in fo aggravated a manner, that he was intirely alienated from his uncle. 
On the firſt of December the Duke was brought to his trial, and though acquitted of Treaſon, 
was found guilty of # felony in intending to impriſon the Duke of Northumberland. He was be- 
headed on 'Tower-hill on the 224 of January, 1 551-2, and died with great ſerenity ”.It was gene- 
rally believed; that the conſpiracy, for which he ſuffered, was a mere forgery; and indeed the not 
bringing the witneſſes into the court, but only the depoſitions, and the parties themſelves fitting as 
judges, gave great occaſion to condemn the proceedings againſt him. Beſides, his four friends, 
who were executed for the ſame cauſe, ended their lives with the moſt ſolemn proteſtations of 
their innocence *. 

He was a perſon of great virtues; eminent for his piety; courteous, and affable in his greatneſs; 
fincere and candid in all his tranſactions; a patron of the poor and oppreſſed; but a better Ge- 
neral than a Counſellor? And though he was not without his faults, yet they were only ſuch, 
as human infirmity expoſes moſt men to, when they are advanced to an high condition. He had 
indeed a tincture of vanity, and a fondneſs for his own notions; and being a man of no extraordina- 
ry parts, was too much at the diſpoſal of thoſe, who by 3 and ſubmiſſions inſinuated them- 
{cl-es into his eſteem and confidence. He made likewiſe too great haſte to raiſe a vaſt eſtate to 
be altogether innocent. But to balance theſe defects, he was never charged with perional. d diſor- 

ders, nor guilty of falſhood, of perverting juſtice, of cruelty, or oppreſſion *. 


Id. p. 31—35. + Id. p. 100. Id. p. 230—142. ld. p. 135. Id. Preface to che Second Volume of his 
Id. p. 160. Id. 178—183. * Id. p. 185, 186. Hiſtory of the Reformation 
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THOMAS HOWARD, 
Duke of ͤ NORFOLK. 


HOMAS HOWARD, the third Duke of Norfolk, was grandſon of Thomas, the 
ſecond Duke of Norfolk, Lord High Treafurer in the reign of King Henry VIII, and 
ſon of Henry Earl of Surrey, a nobleman eminent for his genius and learning, and 

an excellent poet, but who fell a facrifice to the jealouſy of that monarch in January 1 546-47. 

Thomas, his ſon, was born about the year 1536, and at the death of his grandfather, in 1554, 
ſucceeded to his title as Duke of Norfolk; and the fame year, upon the inſurrection of the 
Kentiſhmen under Sir Thomas Wyat, in order to oppoſe Queen Mary's marriage with King 
Philip of Spain, he was ſent with a ſmall body of her Majeſty's guards, and about five hundred 

Londoners, to ſuppreſs them*. Soon after Queen Elizabeth's acceſſion to the throne he was 
made Knight of the Garter ©, and Lieutenant-General of the Northern parts of the Kingdom; 

and on the 27% of February, 1559-60, concluded the treaty of Berwick between her Majeſty 

and the confederate Scots, to whoſe aſſiſtance in May following he marched with a conſiderable 
reinforcement for carrying on the ſiege of Leith, which was ſoon after ſurrendered to him by 
the treaty of Edinburgh *. In the beginning of the year 1566, Charles IX, King of France, 
having ſent over Monſ. Rambouillet with the Order of St. Michael, to be conferred on two 

Engliſh Noblemen, as ſhould ſeem moſt agreeable to her Majeſty, the Queen made choice of 

the Duke of Norfolk and Dudley Earl of Leiceſter ; who were accordingly inveſted with it 

on the 24 of January, in the Royal Chapel at Whitehall, with great ſolemnity l. 


In 1568, the Duke was appointed one of the Commiſſioners at York, for hearing the cauſe 
of Mary Queen of Scots ; but having encouraged the propoſitions made to him by the Biſhop 
of 125 the Earl of Murray, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, and the Earl of Leiceſter, for mar- 
rying her, he fell under the diſpleaſure of Queen Elizabeth, who, upon his return from the 
conference at York, expoſtulated with him in very ſevere terms for attempting ſuch a marriage 
without her knowledge, and commanded him upon his allegiance to deſiſt. The Duke made 
her Majeſty a ſolemn promiſe of obedience ; and added by way of flight to the Queen of 
Scots, that his revenues in England were not much leſs than her's in Scotland; and that when he 
was at the Tennis-court in Norwich, he thought himſelf not inferior to 5 Kings. How- 
ever, finding the Queen's reſentment not yet "appraſed, the Earl of Leiceſter in a manner 
alienated from him, and the greateſt part of the nobility cold and regardleſs of his perſon, he 
became extremely dejected, and immediately left the Court without leave, deſigning to reſide 
at Norwich, till by the interceſſion of his friends, and his own ſubmiſſive letters, her Majeſty's . 
indignation might be removed. But returning ſoon after to London, he was again examined 
concerning the marriage, and confeſſing moſt of the articles objected to him, was commit- 
ted to the Tower ©. The year following he was releaſed from that impriſonment, and ſuffered 
to retire to his own houſe, the Charter-houſe, in the cuſtody of Sir Henry Neville, upon his 
confeſſion of having ated imprudently, and an engagement under his hand not to concern 
himſelf further in the marriage, without the Queen's approbation. Secretary Cecil, being his 
friend, earneſtly preſſed him to marry ſome other perſon as ſoon as poſſible, and by that 
means to remove all future ſuſpicion. Some, however, thought, that this enlargement of the 
Duke was with a view of involving him in new and greater dangers, his confidents being cor- 
rupted to betray all his ſecrets . For, in 1571, he was detected of having again engaged in 
the deſign of marrying the Queen of Scots, by a packet of letters ſent from Ridolfo, agent of 

I | 


: that 

* Dugdale, Baranage of England, Vol. II. p. 275, 276. ſtis's Regiſter of the Garter, p, $9. and Aſhmole's Inſtitution 
- Godwin's Annals of Queen Mary, ad ann. 1554. © Dug- of the Order of the Garter, p. 396. Sir James Mel- 
dale, p. 276. + Camdeni Annales Elizabeth. Reginæ, vil's Memoirs, p. 98, gy. Camden, p. 157. and Rapin, 
p. 35. Edit. Lugduni Batavor. 1629. Id ibid. and Rymer's Vol. II. p. 85, 86, 87. Camden, p. 162—165. 
Faedera, Vol. XV. p. 569. * Rapin's Hiſtory of England, Id. p. 186, 187, 


Vol. II. p. 61. Tindal's tranſlat. Camden, p. 96. An- 
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that Queen and of the Pope, to the Biſhop of Roſs, and by the confeſſions of Bailiff a Fleming, 
who brought thoſe letters, and of Higford, the Duke's gentleman. Upon his examination 
before the Council, not knowing what his own ſervants had confeſſed, he denied every particu- 
lar. However, on the 7 of September, he was committed to the Tower; and ſoon after Baniſter, 
his lawyer, the Earls of Arundel and Southampton, the Lords Lumley and Cobham, Henry 
Percy, Lowther, Powel, Goodere, and others were impriſoned ; who, upon hopes of par- 
don, diſcovered all they knew concerning the affair. When the Duke found this, and was 
ſhewn the paper ſent him from the Queen of Scots, which he imagined had been burnt by 
Higford, he fell into extreme confuſion, exclaiming, that he had been betrayed by his confidents, 
from a want of a proper degree of diſtruſt, which is the very eſſence of wiſdom; arid then 
with the utmoſt humility intreated the Lords to intercede for him with her Majeſty ; to whom, 
he proteſted, he never had the leaſt thought of doing any prejudice ”. 


On the 16" of January, 1571-72, he was brought to his trial in Weſtminſter hall, before 
George Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord High Stward on the occaſion, and twenty five other Lords. 
The ſubſtance of his indictment was, that he had traitorouſly conſulted to depoſe the Queen, 
and to bring in foreign forces to invade the kingdom : that he had treated with the Queen of 
Scots concerning marriage, in direct breach of his promiſe, and to the hazard of the realm: 
that he had ſent money to the Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland, who had raiſed a 
rebellion againſt her Majeſty : that he had implored aids from the Pope, the King of Spain, and 
the Duke of Alva, for the freeing of the Queen of Scots, and reſtoring the Popith religion: 
and laſtly, that he had ſent ſupplies to the Lord Heris, and others of the Queen's enemies in 
Scotland. He was found guilty of this charge ; but the ſentence was not executed till the 21 
of June, when he was beheaded on Tower-hill. He acknowledged at his death, that he had 
been juſtly condemned by his Peers ; that he had treated with the Queen of Scots in matters of 
great conſequence, without his Sovereign's knowledge ; and, after pardon obtained, and pro- 
miſes given, had repeated the ſame crime, for which he was an humble penitent. He cleared 
| himſelf of ſome imputations caſt upon him, and declared, that he had not been addicted to 
popery fince his firſt notions of religion, though he had ſome of that profeſſion among his 
ſervants and familiars; and that if he had offended God, the Church, or the Proteſtants, he 
intreated their forgiveneſs. Then devoutly falling on his knees, and fixing his mind upon hea- 
ven, he laid his head upon the block, which at one ſtroke was ſevered from his body, and by 
the executioner ſhewn as a melancholly fight to the weeping ſpectators; whoſe regret was in- 
creaſed by the confideration of his noble preſence and greatneſs, his affability and munificence; 
and by the remembrance, that his father at the ſame place had met with the ſame fate five and 
twenty years before v. 


HE was thrice married, firſt to Mary, daughter and one of the heirs of Henry Fitz-Alan, 
Earl of Arundel, by whom he had one ſon, Philip; ſecondly, to Margaret, daughter and ſole 
heir of Thomas Lord Audley, by whom he had two ſons and two daughters; and laſtly to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Francis Leiburne, Knight, by whom he had no iflue . | 


Id. p. 168—207, * Id. p. 215—226 Dugdale, p. 276. 
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Sir NICHOLAS BACON, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 


IIR NICHOLAS BACON, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, was deſcended from an ancient family in the counties of Norfolk 


and Suffolk *, and was fon of Mr. Robert Bacon by Iſabella daughter of Mr. John Caye of 
Pakenham in the county of Suffolk“. He was born at Chiſlehurſt in Kent about the year 
1509 and educated at Corpus Chriſti college in Cambridge. He afterwards travelled into 
France, reſiding ſome time at Paris“; and upon his return ſettled at Grey's Inn for the ſtudy 
of the law, in the practice of which he ſoon became very eminent. About the year 1539, 
upon the diſſolution of the Monaſteries, among other ſchemes given in to the King for uſeful 
eſtabliſhments to be erected out of the revenues of religious houſes, Mr. Bacon drew up one, 
which ſhewed the greatneſs of his mind. It was to found an houſe for the ſtudy of the civil 
law, and the purity of the Latin and French tongues. The defign was, that there ſhould be 
frequently pleadings, and other exerciſes, in thoſe languages; and that when the ſtudents had 
made ſome conſiderable advances in theſe accompliſhments, they ſhould be ſent with the King's 
Miniſters into foreign parts, and trained up in the knowledge of affairs there ; by which means 
the houſe would become a nurſery of Embaſſadors. Some were alſo to be appointed to write 
the hiſtory of all embaſſies, treaties, and other foreign tranſactions, as alſo of all arraignments and 
public trials at home. But before any of them might enter upon theſe ſubjects, the Lord Chan- 
cellor was to give them an oath, that they ſhould do it truly, without reſpect of perſons, or 

any other corrupt affection. However, this great deſign miſcarried, the King having very pro- 


bably, before he was aware of it, ſo exhauſted himſelf by his bounty, that it was not poſſible 
for him to bring this and ſeveral other excellent projects to any effect. 


Ma. Bacon's merit at laſt recommended EW to the notice of King Henry VIII, by whom, 
in 1546, he was appointed Attorney-General of the Court of Wards*'; which office he like- 
wiſe held under King Edward VI, and Queen Marys. Upon the acceſſion of Queen Eliza- 
beth to the throne, he received the honour of Knighthood *, and was created by patent Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal of. England. The ancient cuſtom had been, that thoſe, who bore 
that title, had no dignity nor authority annexed to their office; they did not hear cauſes, nor 
preſide in the Houſe of Lords, but were only to put the Seal to ſuch writs or patents as went 
in courſe; and ſo it was only committed to the hands of a Keeper for ſome ſhort interval. 
Sir Nicholas Bacon was the firſt Lord Keeper, who had all the dignity of a Lord Chan- 
cellor conferred on him; and his not being raiſed to that high title perhaps flowed from that 
modeſty, which he retained amidſt all his greatneſs, equal to what the ancient Grecks and Ro- 
mans had carried with them to their higheſt advancementi, On the 25* of January, 1558-50, 
he opened the parliament with a long ſpeech, in which he laid before them the diſtracted ſtate 
of the nation both in matters of religion, and the other miſeries, that the war and late calami- 
ties had brought upon them; all which he recommended to their care *. In March following 
he preſided at the diſputation held at Weſtminſter between the Proteſtant and Popiſh divines !. 

But in 1564, being upon ill terms with Dudley Earl of Leiceſter, he was accuſed by that Earl 
of having intermeddled in the affair of the ſucceſſion to the Crown, and having aſſiſted in tlie 
publication of a book, written againſt the title of the Queen of Scots, and in favour of the Houſe 
of Suffolk. Queen Elizabeth therefore, highly offended at this tract, ordered Hales, the author, 
to be committed to priſon; and the Lord Keeper would infallibly have loſt his office, if the 
Earl of Leiceſter could have perſuaded Sir Anthony Brown, who had becn Lord Chicf Juſtice 


of 


Hug. Holandi Heroologia Anglica, p. 61. Edit. 1620. tion, Vol. I. p. 269. 2d Edit. ' Engliſh Baronetage, 

» Engliſh Baronetage, Vol. I. p. 2. Edit. London 1741. ubi ſupra. - s H. Holland, ubi ſupra. Eng- 
« Holland, ubi ſupra, p. 62. ſays, that he was ſixty nine years liſh Baronetage, ubi ſupra. ' Burnet's Hiſtory of the 
old at his death in 1578. * Lloyd's State Worthies, Reformation, Vol. II. p. 380. * Id. p. 381. Cam- 
p. 471. 2d Edit. * Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reforma- deni Annal. Elizabeth, Regin. p. 13. Edit. Lugd. Batav. 1625, 
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32 Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper. 


of the Common Pleas in the reign of Queen Mary, to have accepted it, which he refuſed on 
account of religion, being a zealous Roman Catholick = In 1573 the Lord Keeper, together 
with the Lord Treaſurer Burghley, was attacked, as guilty of treaſon to his country, in a libel 
publiſhed by the popiſh rebels and fugitives in foreign parts. But the Queen was fo far from re- 
garding thoſe calumnies, that ſhe ordered the book to be ſuppreſſed under the ſevereſt penaltics . 
In November 1577 he wrote a long letter to the Queen upon the fituation of affairs at that 
time; wherein he obſerved, that her Majeſty's great enemies were France, Spain, and Rome; 
and that as theſe enemies had three eaſy methods to diſturb her, ſo ſhe had three ready ways to 
obviate their deſigns. That the means, which France had, was by Scotland; Spain by the Low 
Countries; and Rome by it's partizans in England. But that the proper manner oppoſing them 
was; to withſtand France, which had its way by Scotland, by aſſuring Scotland to England; with 
reſpect to Spain, to concert with the Prince of Orange the moſt effectual ſcheme for ſupporting 
the Low Countries ; and with regard to Rome, to ſhew all proper regard for thoſe of her 
ſubjects, who were enemies to the uſurped authority of that See, and to uſe a juſt ſeverity 
againſt ſuch, as were of a contrary party, and were now grown formidable by their numbers“. 


H x died at his houſe near Charing- croſs February 20", 1578-79, and was interred on the 
South-ſide of the Choir of St. Paul's cathedral London, where a noble monument was erected 
to his memory. His firſt wife was Jane, daughter of William Fernley, Eſq; his ſecond was 
Anne, one of the learned daughters of Sir Anthony Cook, and fiſter of the Lord Treaſurer 
Burghley's Lady; and by both theſe wives he had iſſue. 


He was a man of very penetrating genius, ſingular prudence, admirable eloquence, a tena- 
cious memory, and one of the ableſt members of the Privy Council pv. He was exemplary 
in the duties of religion both in public and private 1. The excellence of his parts was ſet off 
with the dignity of his perſon; and the Queen uſed to ſay, My Lord Keeper's foul lodgeth 
well .“ He was never ambitious of greatneſs, according to his motto, mediocria firma; nor 
was he fo ſolicitous for a large as a well-gotten eſtate. When Queen Elizabeth asked him, as 
ſhe called at his houſe at Redgrave in Suffolke in her progreſs, „why his houſe was fo little? 
he anſwered, © Madam, my houſe is not too little for me; but you have made me too big for 
« my houſe*” Mr. Lloyd ſums up his character to this purpoſe *. He underſtood his Miſtreſs 
well, and the times better. He could raiſe factions to ſerve the one, and allay them to ſuit 
the other. He had the deepeſt reach into affairs of any man at the council-table; the acuteſt 
head to penetrate into difficulties; the moſt comprehenſive judgment to diſcern the merits of 
a cauſe; the ſtrongeſt memory to recolle& all circumſtances of a buſineſs at one view; the 
greateſt patience to debate and conſider ; and the cleareſt reaſon to urge any thing, that came 


in his way, in council or chancery. His favour was eminent with his Miſtreſs, and his alliance 


ſtrong with her ſtateſmen. His dexterity and diſpatch advanced him to the Court of Wards; 
his deep experience made him Lord Keeper. He was the exacteſt man to draw up regulations in 
council, and the moſt diſcreet to execute them in court. When others urged the repeal of that 
act, whereby Queen Elizabeth was declared illegitimate, he was for waving that deſign, think- 
ing the cloſure of a feſtered wound more prudent than the opening of it ; and judging it higher 
wiſdom to fatisfy the world with the old law, that © the Crown takes away all defects, than 
to perplex it with new diſputes. His account of England and all its affairs was punctual; his 
uſe of learned artiſts was continual ; his correſpondence with his fellow-ſtateſmen exact; his 
apprehenſion of our laws and government clear ; his model of both methodical ; his faithful- 
neſs to the Church eminent; and his induſtrious invention for the ſtate indefatigable. He was, 
in a word, a father of his country, and of Sir Francis Bacon. 


Id. ibid. p. 84. and Wood, Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. pendix, p. 109, N' VII. » Camden, p. 302. 
col. 177, 2d Edit. " Camden, p. 243. * Strype's H. Holland, ubi ſupra. Lloyd, ubi ſupra, p. 472 


Annals of the Reformation, Vol. II. p. 475. 476, and Ap- Id. ibid. ' Ibid. p. 470—473. 
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MARY, Queen of SCOTS. 


ARY, Queen of Scots, and Dowager of France, was the daughter and heir of James V, 
King of Scots, by Mary of Lorrain, his ſecond Queen, and Dowager of the Duke of 


Longueville. She was born on the 8* of December 1542, and was not eight days 
old, when her father died *; upon whoſe death the Earl of Arran was appointed Governor of the 
Kingdom, and Guardian of the Queen, during her minority *®. In the mean time, Henry VIII, 
King of England, imagining this to be a favourable conjuncture for the coalition of the two 
kingdoms, formed a project of marrying her to the Prince of Wales, then about five years of 
age; which was accordingly agreed to by the Parliament of Scotland in 1 543. But all the 
Clergy, headed by Cardinal Beaton, together with the Queen-mother, violently oppoſed this 
deſign, and induced the people in general to prefer a match with France, as more advan- 
tagcous to the nation. Upon the acceſſion of King Edward VI to the crown, the Duke of 
Somerſet, Protector of England, entered Scotland with an army, to oblige them to execute the 
former contract of marriage between the King and her Majeſty; whoſe army being abſolutely 
defeated at the battle of Muſſelburgh, ſhe, in September 1547, was conveyed by her mother to 
the iſle of Inchemahom<. Here ſhe laid the foundation of her knowledge in the Latin and 
Italian tongues, in which ſhe afterwards arrived at fo great perfection, that few were found 
to equal her in either of them, and none ſuperior to her in them both 4. The year following 
the alliance between Scotland and France being renewed, it was reſolved, that her Majeſty ſhould 
be tranſported to France, and marricd to the Dauphin, which was accordingly done in the latter 
end of April 1553*; and the fame year, upon the death of Mary, Queen of England, the 
King of France ſent a private embaſſy to Rome, to perſuade the Pope, to declare his daughter 
in law the ſole lawful Queen of England, and to pronounce Queen Elizabeth an heretic and 
illegitimate. But this deſign proved abortive by the interpoſition of the Emperor and the King 
of Spain. However, by the inſtigation of the brothers of Guiſe, he openly laid claim to the 
crown of England. His ſucceſſor Francis II made likewiſe the ſame pretenſions in right of his 
Queen ; but at laſt, by means of Montmorency, an enemy to the houſe of Guiſe, he was pre- 
vailed upon to drop both the arms and title. This provocation however gave riſe to that 
jealouſy and hatred, which Queen Elizabeth bore ever after to the Queen of Scots Upon the 
death of Francis II her husband, in December 1560, her Majeſty was ſolicited by Queen Eliza- 

beth to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh made in the month of June preceding ; but declining to 
_ give a poſitive anſwer to this demand, Queen Elizabeth refuſed to grant her a ſafe conduct to 
her own countrys. However ſhe arrived there in Auguſt 1561, where ſhe ſhewed a particular 
regard for hcr natural brother, the Lord James Stuart, whom ſhe created Earl of Murray ". The 
year following the deſired an interview with Queen Elizabeth at York, and promiſed to abandon 
her uncles the Guiſes, and devote herſelf intirely to the intereſt of that Queen, if ſhe would 
either adopt her for her daughter, or cauſe her to be declared heir apparent to the Crown cf 
England by authority of Parliament. About this time a marriage being propoſed by the Car- 
dinal of Lorrain between her Majeſty and the Archduke Charles, fon of the Emperor Ferdinand, 
Queen Elizabeth ſent her word, that if in this point ſhe was guided by the Cardinal, the alli- 
ance with England might chance to be diſſolved, and her hopes of ſucceſſion cut off; and ad- 
viſed her to take an husband from England, fince by this means a peace might be eſtabliſhed 
between the two kingdoms, and her right of ſucceſſion ſecured *. In 1563 the Cardinal of 
Lorrain renewing his former propoſal to her Majeſty of a marriage with the Archduke of Au- 
ſtria, ſhe gave notice of it to Queen Elizabeth; who returned her the ſame advice as before, 
and recommended to her affections the Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leiceſter, pro- 
miſing, upon the condition of marrying him, that ſhe ſhould be declared her aſter, or daughter, 
and heir of England, by authority of Parliament. But the Queen of Scots was diffuaded from 
accepting this propoſal by her uncles of Guiſe!; and on the 28 of July 1565 married the 


K Lord 

De rebus geſtis Scotorum, authore Jo. Leſlæo Epilc. of Scots, p. 44. EY Ibid. p. 11, 12,13. , Ibi 1. 
Roſs L. X. p. 463. » Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, p. 2, p. 71—78. " Tbid. p. 8 11. + Camdent annales Eliza- 
3 Edit London 1725. * Ibid. p. 3—18. and Rapin, bethæ regin p. 67. Edit. Lugduni Batavor. 1625. k Id. 


Hiſt. of England, Vol. I. p. 834. and Vol. II. p. 8, 12. ibid. and Melvil's Memoirs, p. 32, and 40. Edit. London 
T indal's Tranſlat. Vita Mariz Scotorum Reginæ, au- 1683. Camden, p. 76, 77. 
thore J. Conæo, p. 17. * Life of Mary, Queen 
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Lord Darnley, ſon of Matthew Stuart Earl of Lenox, a youth of a moſt graceful perſon and 

behaviour, deſcended from the royal blood of England, and, next to herſelf, heir apparent of 
the Crown, who upon his marriage was proclaimed King n. But her Majeſty ſoon falling into 
a diſlike of and contempt towards him, he aſſiſted at the death of the David Rizzio, a Pied- 
montois, who from her Majeſty's muſician had been raiſed to be her Secretary and favourite, 
and was at ſupper at the ſame table with the Queen then big with child, when he was dragged 
out of her preſence into an outer apartment, and killed there. On the 19" of June, 1566, her 
Majeſty was brought to bed of a ſon, afterwards King James I of England. But the King ſtill 
continuing on ill terms with her Majeſty, was ſeized with a dangerous diſtemper, which was 
imagined to be the effect of poiſon, though the ſtrength of his conſtitution ſurmounted it. 
However in February 1 566-7, he was murdered by means of the Earl of Bothwell, a new 
favourite of the Queen, who was likewiſe accuſed herſelf of being privy to the fact; though on 
the other hand, Camden, and almoſt all the Roman Catholic writers, who mention it, make it 
their buſineſs to juſtify her, and caſt the imputation on the Earl of Murray. Bothwell, though 
inconteſtably guilty, put himſelf upon his trial in April following, and was acquitted ; and in- 
tercepting the Queen, as ſhe was returning from Stirling, conveyed her to the caſtle of Dunbar, 
and having obtained a divorce from the Lady Jane Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Huntley, 
prevailed upon her Majeſty to conſent to a marriage with him, which was ſolemnized on the 
the 15 of May, 1567”. Upon this ſeveral of the Nobility took up arms, and obliged the 
Queen to ſubmit to them, who was committed priſoner to the caſtle of Lochlevin, where ſhe 
agreed to a reſignation of the Crown to her ſon, and to appoint the Earl of Murray regent 
during his minority. 

However, in the beginning of May 1568, ſhe eſcaped from her confinement, and collected 
a body of forces; but being defeated, fled to England, upon large promiſes of aſſiſtance and 
favour from Queen Elizabeth. But upon her arrival there, ſhe was detained as a priſoner of 
war, till ſhe ſhould anſwer for the death of the Lord Darnley her husband, who was a native 
of England. Commiſſioners were appointed to take cognizance of her cauſe, deputies ſent 
from Scotland to accuſe her, and York was named for the place of conference. This commiſ- 
ſion was ſoon recalled, and the matter brought to a rehearing at Weſtminſter, though without 
effect v. Her confinement, which was a ſtrict one, occaſioned repeated attempts both at home 
and abroad to deliver her, and even ſome plots againſt the life of Qeen Elizabeth; which at 
laſt occaſioned, in 1 584, an aſſociation to be entered into by the ſubjects of that Queen in her de- 
fence. The Queen of Scots perceiving this to be formed for her deſtruction, offered, among 
other things, to renounce all claim to the Crown of England during Queen Elizabeth's life. But 
this was rejected, upon ſuggeſtion, that there was no hope of the ſafety of the latter, if the 
former ſhould enjoy her freedom. In conſequence of this the Queen of Scots being charged, in 
1586, even by her own Secretaries, with having a ſhare in Babington's plot, it was determined 
by the Engliſh miniſters to bring her to trial; which was accordingly done in October that 
year; and on the 25" of the ſame month ſentence was pronounced againſt her, which was 
confirmed a few days after by the unanimous conſent of both Houſes of Parliament, who peti- 
tioned Queen Elizabeth, that it might be put in execution. On the firſt of February, 1 586-7, 
the warrant was ſigned for her death; but that Queen being deſirous to have the blame of the 
action, as much as poſſible, removed from herſelf, gave orders to her Secretaries Walſingham 
and Daviſon, to write to Sir Amias Pawlet and Sir Drue Drury, the Queen of Scots Keepers, to 
make her ſecretly away; but they declining the office, her Majeſty next day commanded Daviſon, 
that a letter ſhould be ſent to Pawlet for the ſpeedy execution of the warrant. The Queen of 
Scots was accordingly beheaded on the 8* of February in the hall of Fotheringay caſtle, and 
died with great reſolution, and an inviolable attachment to the Romiſh religion. Her body 
was at farſt interred in the cathedral of Peterborough, and about twenty years after removed to 
Weſtminſter-Abby by order of her ſon King James I. 

CAMDEN repreſents her?as a Lady fincere and conſtant in her religion, of ſingular picty towards 
God, invincible magnanimity, wiſdom above her ſex, and admirable beauty. But though the 
eminent accompliſhments of her perſon and mind will be univerſally acknowledged; her moral 
character muſt be determined according to the credit, which ſhall be given, to ſome very odious 
imputations fixed upon her memory. | 


2 Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, p. 90-93. bid. p. 108—11;, * Ibid. p. 115—126, ? Ibid. p. 147—188. 
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WILLIAM en eln 
Lord Bux cnLE v. 


| ILLIAM CECI L, Lord Burghley, Lord High Treafurer of England in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, was deſcended from an ancient and good family, and was fon of 


Robert Cecil Eſq; Groom of the Robes to King Henry VIII *, by Jane daughter and 
heireſs of William Heckinton of Bourn in Lincolnſhire Eſq; b. He was WR. at Bourn September 
the 13" 15215, and educated in grammar-learning in the ſchools of Grantham and Stamford. 
At the age of fourteen, in May 1535, he was ſent to St. John's college in the uni: erſity of 
Cambridge, where he proſecuted his ſtudies with ſo much vigour, that he hired the bell-ringer to 
call him up every morning at four of the clock. He was reader of the ſophiſtry-leQure, when | 
he was but fixteen years old; and before he was ninetcen, read the Greek lecture there, without 
any ſalary . When he had proceeded Maſter of Arts, and continued at univerſity about fix 
years, he removed, May 6 1541, to Gray's-Inn, where he made a conſiderable progreſs in the 
common law, and was highly eſteemed in that ſociety for his agreeable and facetious converſa- 
tion. About the latter end of King Henry VIII's reign, paying a viſit to his father at court, he 
met in the Preſence- chamber two Prieſts, Chaplains to O Neile ; and diſcourſing with them in 
Latin, fell into a diſpute with them, in which he ſhewed fo much learning and wit, that the Prieſts 
were entirely foiled, and went away in great indignation. The King being informed of this, 
ſent for him; and after a long converſation with him, being greatly pleaſed with his anſwers, 
directed his Laber to find out a proper place for him; upon which he ſolicited for the reverſion 
of the office of Cuſtos Brevium in the Common Pleas, which the King readily granted ©, In the 
frſt year of the reign of Edward VI he was appointed Maſter of the Requeſts by the Duke of So- 
merſet, then Lord Protector; and the fame year attended that Duke to Muſſelburgh field againſt 
the Scots, where he narrowly eſcaped being killed, being ſaved by a perſon, who putting out his 
arm to thruſt Mr. Gecil out of the level of the cannon, had it ſtruck off. In 1549 he was 
committed to the Tower, upon the Duke's being firſt called in queſtion ; but after a quarter of a 
year's confinement was ſet at liberty, and by his Grace's means was made Secretary of State and 
Privy Counſellor *; and on the 11 of October 1551 received the honour of Knighthood 5. 
His abilities were now ſo conſpicuous, that the Dukes of Somerſet and Northumberland mutually 
endeavoured to engage him in their particular intereſts and party. But he refuſed their offers, 
without rendering himſelf obnoxious to either of thoſe great men, except at the death of the 
King, when he was ſeverely threatned by Northumberland for oppoſing the conveyance of the 
crown from the Ladies Mary and Elizabeth to the Lady Jane Grey, though he ſigned with the 
reſt, merely as a witneſs, as he afterwards pleaded, and not as an abettor or counſellor b. 
Ward Queen Mary aſcended the throne, ſhe granted him a general pardon, and offered to 
continue him the poſt of Secretary of State and Privy Counſellor, if he would change his reli 
gion. But he rejected terms fo contrary to his conſcience and honour '; which added to his zealous 
attachment to the Lady Elizabeth, who made uſe of him in the management of her private af- 
fairs , greatly expoſed him to the malice of his enemies, though he defeated it by his prudence 
and dexterity ; and even maintained fo much intereſt with her Majeſty, that ſhe ſent him, in the 
ſecond year of her reign, to Bruſſels with the Lord Paget, to bring over Cardinal Pole. 
Ueon Queen Elizabeth's acceſſion to the crown, he was again advanced to the poſt of Se- 
cretary of State, and was the firſt perſon ſworn of her Privy Council at Hatfield n. He 
had the principal hand in the ſettlement of the Proteſtant religion, and the alteration of 
the coin; and in 1560 was ſent Embaſſador into Scotland to treat of peace, which by his ma- 
nagement was concluded . January 10 the year following he was appointed Maſter of 
the Court of Wards o; which office he . to the beſt advantage of her 1 and the 


Wards 


Camdeni Annales Eliz. reign. p. 716. Edit. Lugd. Batav. on Sir John Heyward's Hiſtory of Us life 0 reign of King 
Dugdale's Baronage of England, Vol. II. p. 405. and Lloyd's Edward VI. in the ſecond Volume of the Complete Hiſtory oi 


State · worthies, p. 473. 2d Edit. London 1670. » Dugdale, England, p. 320. > Id. ibid. p. 325. ad ann. 553. 
ubi ſupra. « Life of William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, pub- Life of Cecil, p. 11, 12, * Camden, p. 720. Lite 
liſhed from the original manuſcript, written ſoon after his Lord- of Cecil. p. 12. YN Ibid. p. 13. „ Ibid. p. 14, 
ſhip's death, p. 3+ Edit. London 1732 in vo. *Ibidp.6. 13, 16, * Ibid. p. 17. 


* Ibid. p. 8, 9. Id. p. 10. s — note (q) 
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Wards, very modeſtly in reſpect to his own private intereſt, and not unprofitably for his fol- 
lowers and dependents, though without the leaft blemiſh upon his integrity ; for which reaſon 
the Queen had ſo firm an aſſurance of his conduct, that ſhe laid in a manner the whole weight 
of the government upom him v. This high degree of favour indeed drew on him the envy of ſe- 
veral of the Nobility, who in 1569 formed a deſign to ruin him; but it was effectually defeated 
by the Queen's interpoſition . The ſame year, by his prudence and care, he ſuppreſſed the re- 
bellion in the North, without any battle, bloodſhed, or danger to the honour or ſafety of the 
realm *. In 1570 he was ſent, with Walter Mildmay, to treat with the Queen of Scots at Chat!- 
worth in Derbyſhire*; and on February the 25" 1570-1 was created Lord Eurghlcy *. In 1572 
he was invited with the Earl of Leiceſter to Paris on the marriage of the King of Navarre with 
Margaret ſiſter to the King of France, in order that thoſe two Noblemen might be cut off in the 
maſſacre on St. Bartholomew's day In June the fame year he was made Knight of the Gar- 
ter”; and july 15 following Lord High Treaſurer of England *. This poſt he diſcharged with 
great fidelityand applauſe; and conſiderably augmented the public revenue and his own private 
fortune, though he abhorred the baſe and corrupt methods of amaſſing riches; for he ſeldom 
or never ſuffered any thing to be expended but for the Queen's honour, the ſecurity of 
the nation, or the ſupport of its allies*. He had a firi eye upon the farmers of the 
cuſtoms, but without unreaſonable ſeverity. He uſed to ſay, that he never cared to ſce the 
Treaſury {well like a diſordered ſpleen, while the other parts of the Commonwealth were in a 
conſumption. And he employcd all poſſible means, and with good ſucceſs, to inrich the Queen 
and the kingdom by his adminiſtration; it being a common expreſſion with him, that nothing 
could be for the advantage of a Prince, which in any meaſure leſſens his reputation. For 
which reaſon he never ſuffered the rents of lands to be raiſed, nor the old tenants to be ejected 7. 
He lived in a very hoſpitable and magnificent manner *; and conſtantly beſtowed in alms five 
hundred pounds a year ”. He entertained the Queen at his houſe twelve ſcveral times, each of 
which coſt him two or three thouſand pounds ©. He was highly reſpected by the Nobility d. 
and endeavoured always to advance men of merit. He was mild in his anſwers to perſons of 
all ranks *; and took particular care to prefer valuable men in the church and in the poſts of 
laws. He was ſtrict in his devotion, kind to his friends, gentle to his enemies, averſe to pomp, 
temperate in diet, and impenetrably ſecret ". His chief diverſion was in reading or converſing 
with his friends. Not long before his death, he was defirous of leaving his Queen and country 
in perfect peace and tranquillity ; to which end he endeavoured to affect an accommodation 
with the King of Spain; but in this point was oppoſed with great vehemence by the Earl of Ef- 
ſex . Whilſt he lay fick, by his prudent conduct a treaty was ſet on foot with the States of 
Holland, by which the Queen was releaſed from a yearly expence of an hundrcd and twen 
thouſand pounds. He died” at his houſe in the Strand Auguſt 4 1598 ”, with ſtrong ſenti- 
ments of picty and reſignation "; and was interred at Stamford in Lincolnſhire, where a monu- 
ment was erected to him ®. | : 

He was a man of extraordinary worth and abilities, who, not to mention his venerable 
preſence and aſpect, which had a commanding ſweetneſs in them, was ſo formed by nature, 
and ſo poliſhed by education, that for all the qualities of a Stateſman, adorned with all the 
virtues of a private man and a Chriſtian, he had no ſuperior; and was one of thoſe few, who 
both lived and died with glory. By his farſt wife, Mary, ſiſter of Sir John Cheke, a Gen- 
tleman of diſtinguiſhed learning, he had Thomas, afterwards Earl of Exeter ; and by his 
ſecond wife, Mildred, one of the daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, a Lady excellently skilled in 
the Latin and Greek tongues, he had Robert, afterwards Earl of Salisbury, and Lord High Trea- 
ſurer of England in the reign of King James I, and two daughters, Anne married to Edward 
Earl of Oxford, and Elizabeth married to William heir to the Lord Wentworth, and thrce 
other children, who all died young ®. | 


Camden, p. 720. Id. p. 152, and Life of Cecil, p. 38. « Tbid, p. 40. „Ibid. p. FTA © Ibid. 


p. 18, 19. Life of Cecil, p. 17. Camden, p. 46. * Ibid. p. 48. : Ibid. p. 53, 36. Ibid. 
p. 188. Id. p. 194. and Dugdale, 406. Cam- p. 56—64. Ibid. p. 63. * Camden, p. 716, 
den, p. 237. » Life of Cecil, p. 20. * Ibid. 717. | Id. p. 72, 722- Stowe's Annals, ad ann. 
P- 21, and Camden, 239. Camden, p. 721. Id. 1608. " Life of Cecil, p. 68 and ſeq, * Stowe, 
ibid, Life of Cecil, p. 37. and ſeq, > Ibid.  ubi ſupra. » Life of Cecil, p. 5, 9, and 10. 
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FRANCIS RUSSELL, 
Second Earl of Brproxr vp. 


RANCIS RUSSEL, the ſecond Earl of Bedford, was ſon of John the firſt Earl of 
Bedford, by Anne, daughter and ſole heir of Sir Guy Sapcot Knight *. He was born in 


the year 1528”. At the coronation of Edward VI, he was made Knight of the Bath; 
and upon that King's deccaſe, he, together with Sir Maurice Berkley, Sir William Fitz-Wil- 
liams, and Sir Henry Nevill Knights, proclaimed the Lady Mary Queen of England, and put 
themſelves in arms on her behalf againſt the Lady Jane Grey, who was her competitor for the 
Crown ; as appears by letters from the Lords of the Council, then at London, who promiſed 
to join with them, if oppoſition ſhould be made, Queen Mary being then at Framingham in 
Suffolk. In March 1 554-5, upon the death of his father, he ſucceeded to his eſtate and title; 
and in 1557, the Queen being obliged to engage in her husband King Philip's quarrel with 
France, her forces were very inſtrumental, firſt in gaining the battle of St. Quintin, and then in 
taking the town, where the Earl of Bedford was preſent, and ſhared both in the glory and dan- 
ger ©; and the {ame year he received letters from the Council for the arraying of a body of ſol- 


diers in the counties of Buckingham and Bedford, for the ſuccour of Calais and other places in 
France 4. | 


Uro the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth to the Crown, he was appointed one of her Privy 
Council ©; and was the only perſon, except the Marquisof Northampton, and Sir William Cecil, 
to whom ſhe communicated her firſt deſign of reformation, and correcting King Edward VI's 
| liturgy f. The year following he was ſent Embaſſador to France 5; and having diſcharged that 

truſt to her Majeſty's ſatisfaction, he was ſent a ſecond time, in the beginning of the year 1561, 
into that kingdom, in order to condole the death of Francis Il, and congratulate his bruther 
Charles IX upon his acceſſion to the throne ; and at the fame time, in conjunction with Sir Ni- 
cholas Throgmorton, her Majeſty's agent, to preſs Queen Mary of Scots, the widow of Francis II, 
to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh ". In 1563 he was made Governor of the town and caſtle of 
Berwick upon Twede'; and on the 14" of May the ſame year inſtalled one of the Knights of 
the order of the Garter*. In 1564 he was appointed, with Mr. Randolph, to treat with the Earl 
of Murray and Secretary Liddington, who were commiſſioners from the Queen of Scots, for a 
marriage betwen her and Dudley Earl of Leiceſter '. In 1566, the Queen being requeſted to 
be godmother to James, then Prince of Scotland, afterwards King of England, the Earl of Bed- 
ford was ſent Embaſſador to Scotland upon that occaſion n, whither he went attended b 
Mr. Cary, eldeſt fon to the Lord Hunſdon, Chriſtopher Hatton Eſq; afterwards Lord Chancellor 
of England, with a great number of Knights and Gentlemen of Yorkſhire, and moſt part of the 
Captains of Berwick. The Queen of Scots, upon his arrival at that town, ſent Sir James Melvil 
to meet him, and inform him of the truth of all her proceedings, and “ to overthrow, ſays 
« Sir James , all evil bruits invented by the malice of her adverſaries. F or it was a very per- 
«- yerſe time; and the more that the number of her friends increaſed in England, the more prac- 
« tices her enemies made, and the more lies were invented againſt her. But the good Earl 
gave me more credit, than he did to any wrong report, that was made; for he was at this 
« time become one of the ſureſt and moſt affectionate friends the had in England.” Aſter the 
ceremony of the baptiſm was over, the Ear], purſuant to his miſtreſs's orders, again urged the 
Queen of Scots to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh; to which ſhe anſwered, that there was an ar- 
ticle in it expreſſed in ambiguous terms, which ſhe could not conſent to without great prejudice 
to herſelf, and her heirs, with relation to her rights to the crown of England. But ſhe offered 
to ſend commiſſioners to the borders, to agree with thoſe of Queen Elizabeth, upon a new 

| L 


treaty, 

> Duggdale's Baronage of England, Vol. I. p. 379. His 1625. Id. p. 8. : Dugdale, abi ſapra. 

epitaph in the church at Cheyneys in Bucks informs us, that he Camden, p. 52. Dugdale, ubi ſipr:. Ah: 
was in the 38th year at his death in July 1585. Hol- mole's order of the Garter, p. 302, 324, 325, 3-9. 


lingſhed's chronicle p. 113. b. n. 30. * Dugdale, ubi ſupra. den, p. 87. 


* Id. p. 104. 
* Camdeni Annales Elizabeth. regin. p. 3. Edit. Lugd, Batav. p. 76, 
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treaty, wherein ſhe would promiſe to aſſume neither the title nor arms of England, ſo long as 
that Queen and her heirs ſhould live * The Earl, upon his departure, was rewarded with a rich 
chain of diamonds worth two thouſand crowns, and every one of his retinue had a valuable pre- 
ſent ; and they all left Scotland highly fatisfied with the Queen, but concerned to ſee the King 
treated with ſuch remarkable negle& ; and the Earl in particular defired Sir James Melvil << to 
« requeſt her Majeſty, to entertain the King as ſhe had done at the beginning, for her own ho- 


« nour, and the advancement of her affairs p. 


In 1572, the Earl of Bedford was named among the Peers for the trial of that great but un- 
happy Nobleman, Thomas Duke of Norfolk *; and in 1581 was appointed one of the commiſ- 


ſioners to treat with the Embaſſadors from France, concerning a marriage between the Queen of 


England and the Duke of Anjou 


He died July 28 158 5, in the fifty eighth year of his age, and was interred in the Church 
at Cheneys i in Buckinghamſhire, where a noble monument is erected to his memory. He was 
twice married; firſt to Margaret, daughter of Sir John St. John, and ſiſter of Oliver Lord St. John 
of Bletſo in Bedfordſhire, by whom he had four ſons and three daughters; and ſecondly to 
Bridget, daughter to John Lord Huſe, and widow both of Sir Richard Moriſon Knight and of 
Henry Earl of Rutland, but had no iſſue by her “. | 


BESID Es the poſts abovementioned, which he enjoyed, he was Wardor of the Eaſt marches 
towards Scotland during the troubles in that kingdom ; Warden of the Stannerics in Devon and 
Cornwal; Chiet Juſtice and Juſtice in Eyre of all the Queen's foreſts on the ſouth of Trent ; 
and Een of the counties of Dorſet, Devon, and Cornwall. 


Hz founded a ſchool at Woburn in Bedfordſhire *, and by his will gave twenty pounds a year 
for the maintenance of two poor ſtudents of e in Univerſity College in Oxford, called 
« the Earl of Bedford's ſcholars , to be nominated by his heirs for ever ®. He was a perſon of 
ſuch unbounded hoſpitality, that Queen Elizabeth uſed to fay of him, that he made all the beg- 


gars »; and was equally eminent for all the other virtues and graces, that form a compleat 


character *. 

* Camden, p. 104. » MelviPs Memoirs, p. 77. : Collin's Peerage of England, Vol. I. p. 101. 2d Edit. 
+ Camden, p. 215. Id. p. 339. ' Dugdale, Dugdale, p. 379. Collins, ubi ſupra. Cam- 
P- 379, 380. den, p. 417. 
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JAMES DOUGLAS, 
Earl of MoRrT oN. 


AMES DOUGLAS, Earl of Morton, and Regent of Scotland, was ſecond ſon of Sir 

George Douglas of Pinky, brother to Archibald Earl of Angus, by Elizabeth, daughter 

and ſole heir of David Douglas of Pittendrich. He was at firſt educated in a manner 
ſuitable to his rank; but upon his father's being obliged to retire into England, his education 
was wholly nepietind; for King James V had fo great an animoſity againſt the Earl of Angus, 
Sir George Douglas, and all their friends, that Mr. Louglas, Sir George's ſon, was forced to 
live privately with a friend in the north of Scotland * ; and, in order to conceal himſelf the more 
effectually, aſſumed the name of Innes, and ſerved a gentleman there in the quality of a Steward 
or Chamberlain for many years b. But his father and other relations being reſtored after the 
death of King James V, Mr. Douglas appeared under his proper character, and ſoon after mar- 
ried the Lady Mary Douglas, ſecond daughter of James Earl of Morton, and had the honour, 
as well as eſtate, of the family ſettled on him and his heirs by that Earl; and upon this mar- 
riage immediately became Maſter of Morton. In 1544, he held out the caſtle of Dalkcith, 
till after the battle of Pinky, when he was obliged to ſurrender it, and was carried priſoner to 
England; and upon his return home, continued in a retired courſe of life, till the year 15 53, 
when, upon the death of his father in law, he came to the title and full poſſeſſion of the F arl- 
dom of Morton, and was one of the firſt Peers, who exerted themſelves in ſupporting the re- 
formation of religion, and preſerving the liberties of the kingdom, during the regency of the 
Queen- mother. And as ſoon as the French were expelled the country by the aſſittance of the 
Engliſh, he was, together with the Earl of Glencairn, ſent by the Parliament Embaſſador to 
England, to return thanks to Queen Elizabeth for her ſeaſonable ſupplies, and to eſtabliſh a 
firm peace between the two kingdoms. During this Embaſſy, the Earl fixed himfelf fo highly 
in the favour of that Princeſs, that her friendſhip towards him continued to the aft ; though it 
is not improbable, that her zeal for him might contribute to his ruin. | 


INI 561, upon Queen Mary s return from France, he was appointed one of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and on the 7* of January 1563 Lord High Chancellor; which poſt he held for two j cars, 
when he was forced to fly into England, on account of the part, which he had in the death 
of David Rizzio, her Majeſty's French Secretary, on the 8* of March 1566. But he ſoon 
procured his pardon by means of the Earl Bothwell, though he was never admitted again to 
any degree of favour with the Queen. However he had fo great a ſhare in the confidence of 
Bothwell, that the latter opened to him his deſign of murdering the King, and requeſted his 
aſſiſtance in it, which he repreſented as an act, that would prove highly acceptable to the 
Queen as well as to himſelf. But the Earl of Morton deteſting the motion, refuſed to engage 
in the affair, unleſs he had an order under her Majeſty's own hand for his ſecurity; and was 
actually at the diſtance of twenty miles from the place, where that ſhocking tragedy was acted. 
He employed likewiſe his utmoſt efforts to bring Bothwell to puniſhment ; upon whoſe marriage 
with the Queen, he. entered into. an aſſociation with others-of the nobility for the preſervation 
of the young Prince ©, and upon her Majeſty's reſignation of the government, was reſtored to 
his poſt of Lord High Chancellor November the 11, 1567, and the year following ap- 
pointed one of the Commiſſioners for the King of Scots, to treat with Queen blizabeth s depu- | 
ties concerning the reaſons of the depofing Queen Mary. After this the Earl had the principal - 
management of all affairs in. Scotland; and, upon the death of the Earl of Mar, was, on the 
27% of November, 1572, elected Regent of the kingdom; and having defeated all his enemies, 
ſettled a profound peace at home, contracted a ſtrict alliance with Eugene, took care to re- 
cover and manage to the beſt advantage the revenue of the Crown 5, and by his conduct in 
general 
Lives and Characters of the Officers of the Crown and of Douglas, apud Crawfurd, ubi ſupra. « Crawfurd, 


State in Scotland, by George Crawfurd, Eſq; p. 94. Edit. p. 94—97. * Id, p. 97—100, 
London 1736. M. David Hume's Hiſtory of the Houle 


40 James DoveLas, Earl of Morton. 
general gained both love and reverence to himſelf, with the AI of a very wiſe prudent 


Governor ©. 


Bur it was not long before he came to loſe much of the good opinion, that had been con- 
ceived of him, by the methods, which he took to inrich himſelf. He began with the church; 
the Clergy, who had repoſed a confidence in him, having been induced to reſign to him the 
thirds of their livings. To gain this point, he had engaged, that they ſhould have their ſtipends 
paid with leſs trouble than before; and that if, after all, they ſhould happen to diſlike the new 
method of payment, he would reſtore them to their former condition. The thirds being put 
into his hands, he reſolved to make his own advantage of it. For this purpoſe he aſſigned 
three or four churches to one Miniſter, without increaſing his ſtipend ; and as for the readers, 
their allowance was mean to a degree of ſcandal *. But this was only a ſmall part of his ſcheme 
for amaſſing wealth; fince he left no means unattempted for that end, which drew upon him 
the general hatred and envys; fo that growing at laſt very uneaſy in his government, he thought 
proper to reſign the Regency in March 1578 . This ſtep of his was certainly a very imprudent 
one; for being thus diveſted of power, he ſoon found himſelf expoſed to all the deſigns of his ene- 


mies, who purſued his deſtruction with unrelenting rigour”; charging him, among other things, 
with a ſecret correſpondence with Queen Elizabeth *. At laſt, in December 1 530, he was com- 


mitted to priſon, upon an accuſation of having been an acceſſary in the murder of the King's fa- 
ther; and though the Queen of England interpoſed on his behalf by her Embaſſador Sir Thomas 
Randalph, yet he was brought to his trial on the firſt of June 1581, and condemncd to die. 

Ile confeſſed the next day to the miniſters, who were ſent to him from the King, that upon his 
return from England, whither he had fled after David Rizzio's aſſaſſination, the Earl of Both- 
well had propoſed to him the murder of his Majeſty's father, urging, that the Queen was de- 
termined upon it, from the reſentment ſhe had conceived againſt him, for Rizzio's death, above 
all the reſt of the actors in it. That his anſwer was, that being newly relieved from one great 
trouble, he would not willingly involve himſelf in another, nor have any ſhare in the preſent bu- 
fines. That upon Bothwell's inſiſting, that the Queen would have it done, he required to ſee 
her Majeſty's hand-writing for that purpoſe; which was never produced; and, if it had, he was 
reſolved to have abandoned Scotland till better times. That he knew indeed of his couſin Archi- 
bald Douglas's being engaged in the murder, before it was committed, as well as after; and 
therefore could not deny, that he had forcknown and concealed the ſame. But to whom ſhould 
he have revealed it? fince the King, though he had been advertiſed of the danger, would 


never have believed it. Upon this confeſſion, his ſentence was changed from hanging to behead- 


ing; which was executed the ſame day, and his head fixed upon the moſt eminent part of the 


Tolbooth h his body lying for ſeveral hours covered only with an old blue cloak, not one perſon 
appearing upon the place, to ſhew his gratitude for any paſt favour, or to expreſs the leaſt ſign 
of regret for his misfortune. Never was there ſeen a more remarkable inftance of the muta- 
bility of fortune. He, who a few years before had been reverenced of all men, and feared as a 
King, abounding in wealth, honour, and number of friends, was now at his death forſaken by 
all n. He was of a graceful perſon and countenance, though of a low ftature, and of ſingular 
courage, of which he gave many proofs during the civil troubles; wiſe and able for govern- 
ment; a lover of juſtice, order, and policy; but inclined to covetouſneſs, which is ſuppoſed to 
have 1 from the neceſſities, that he ſtruggled with in his younger years; and too much 


addicted to ſenſual pleaſures, which he acknowledged at his death with great remorſe n. 


© Spotſwood, Hiſt. of the church of Scotland, Lib. V. p. 272. Id. p. 279, 286. [d. p. 282. Id p. 309, Id. 
Edit, London 1655. ' Id. p. 292, 275 . * Id. . 273, P. $10=—314.. I. P. 34. p. 314, 313. 
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Sir FRANCIS WALSINGHAM, 
Secretary of State. 


S* FRANCIS WALSINGHAM, Secretary of State in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
| was deſcended of an ancient and good family *, and educated in the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge; whence he travelled into foreign countries“; whither he retired likewiſe during 
the reign of Queen Mary, on account of religion . In the year 1570, he was ſent Embaſſador 
to France ; where he ſerved Queen Elizabeth with great fidelity and addreſs; but by his vaſt 
expences in procuring intelligence in that critical period, involved himſelf fo deeply in debt, 
that he was obliged to ſolicit for leave to return home; which he at laſt obtained in April 1572 
His eminent abilities raiſed him to the poſt of Secretary of State in January following. In 1581 
he was again ſent Embaſſador into France; and in 1583 into Scotland, in order to adviſe King 
James VI, not to ſuffer himſelf to be miſled by evil counſellors, to the prejudice of both king- 
doms; and was received by that King with great reſpect, though eſteemed by his Majeſty no 
real friend either to himſelf, or his mother Mary Queen of Scots *. In 1586 he founded a 
divinity- lecture in the univerſity of Oxford; the reader of which was to diſcourſe on the fun- 
damentals of religion and the holy ſcriptures, ' by way of common place, that the controverſies 
arifing thence might be more particularly diſcuſſed * The fame year, by his peculiar ſagacity 
and management he unravelled the whole plot of Babington, and others, - againſt the life of 
the Queen . Soon after this he was appointed one of the commiſſioners for the trial of the 
Queen of Scots, having before oppoſed the advice of the Earl of Leiceſter, who was inclined 
to diſpatch her by poiſon, and had privately ſent a Court-Divine to Secretary Walſingham, to 
perſuade him to conſent: but the latter perſiſted in his opinion, that ſuch a method of proceed. 
ing was not only unjuſt, but likewiſe dangerous and diſhonourable to their royal Miſtreſs *. How- 
ever, after the Queen of Scots was condemned, and the warrant ſigned, on the firſt of February 
1586-7 for her execution, he, with Daviſon, the other Secretary of State, was ordered by Queen 
Elizabeth, to write to Sir Amias Powlet and Sir Drue Drury, in whoſe cuſtody Qucen Mary was, 
to make her ſecretly away ; but theſe two Gentlemen thought proper to decline ſo odious an 
office | | 

In 1587, the King of Spain having made vaſt preparations, which ſurprized and kept all 
Europe in ſuſpence, not knowing on what nation the ſtorm would break, Walſingham em- 
ployed his utmoſt endeavours for the diſcovery of this important ſecret; and accordingly pro- 
cured intelligence from Madrid, that the King had informed his Council, of his having diſpatched 
an expreſs to Rome, with a letter written with his own hand to the Pope, acquainting him 
with the true deſign of his preparations, and begging his bleſſing upon it; which for ſome rea- 
ſons he could not diſcloſe to them till the return of the courrier. The ſecret being thus lodged 
with the Pope, Walſingham, by the means of a Venetian Prieſt, retained at Rome as a ſpy, 
got a copy of the original letter, which was ſtollen out of the Pope's cabinet by a Gentleman 
of the bed-chamber, who took the key out of the Pope's pocket, while he ſlept ®. After this, 
by his dextrous management, he cauſed the Spaniards bills to be proteſted at Genoa, which ſhould 
have ſupplied them with money for their extraordinary preparations ; and by this means he 
happily retarded this formidable invaſion for a whole year“. 

However, after all his eminent ſervices to his country, this great man gave a remarkable proof 
at his death, which happened April the 6 1 590, how far he preferred the public to his own in- 
tereſt; for tho', beſides his poſt of Secretary of State, he was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caſter and of the Garter, yet he died ſo poor, that his friends were obliged to bury him by 
night in St. Paul's church, left his body ſhould be arreſted for debt®. He left only one 
daughter, famous for having three husbands of the greateſt diſtinction; firſt, Sir Philip Sidney; 
ſecondly, Robert Devereux, Earl of Eſſex; and laſtly, Richard Bourk, Earl of Clanrickard, 


M and 

ica, ib. I. p. 301. i Camden 
+ Hugonis Hollandi Heroologia Anglica, p. 83. and & Antiq. Univerſ. Oxon. Lib. I. p. 3 nden, 
— — p. 513, 2d Edit. » Holland, p. 437 and ſeq. . 4 & ſeqq. | Lite of 
ubi ſupra, and Lloyd, p. 513. « Holland, ubi ſupra. Mary Queen of Scots, p. 337. Edit. London 1728. Wel- 


« Rapin's Hiſtory of England, Vol. II. p. 97. Tindal's tranſlat. wood's Memoirs, p. 8, 9. Biſhop Burner, Hiſt. of his own 
« Strype's Annals of the Reformation, Vol. II. p. 25, and Time, Vol. I. p. 312, 313, tells this ſtory with ſome variation 
228, 229. * Camdeni annales Elizabethæ reginæ, p. 341+ in the circumſtances, a Welwood, p. 9. Camden, 
Ed, Lugd. Batav. 1625: * Id. p. 362, Wood, Hiſt. p. 570, 
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42 Sir Francis WarsINGHam, Secretary of State. 


and afterwards Earl of St. Albans. He was at firſt a favourer of the Puritan party, to 
whom he offered, in 1583, in the Queen's name, that provided they would conform in other 
points, the three ceremonies of kneeling at the communion, wearing the ſurplice, and the croſs 
in baptiſm, ſhould be expunged out of the Common-prayer. But they replying to theſe con- 
ceſſions in the language of Moſes, that « they would not leave ſo much as a hoot behind, 
meaning, that they would have the church-liturgy wholly laid aſide, and not be obliged to the 
performance of any office in it; ſo unexpected an anſwer loſt them in a great meaſure Walſing- 
ham's affection b. | 

He was undoubtedly one of the mot refined politicians and moſt penetrating ſtateſmen, that 
ever any age produced. He had an admirable talent both in diſcovering and managing the ſecret 
receſſes of human nature : he had his ſpies in moſt courts of Chriſtendom, and allowed them a 
liberal maintenance; for his grand maxim was, that “knowledge is never too dear.” He ſpent 
his whole time and faculties in the ſervice of the Queen and her kingdoms ; on which account 
her Majeſty was heard to fay, that „ in diligence and fagacity he exceeded her expectation d. 
He is thought to have had a principal hand in laying the foundation of the wars in France 
and Flanders; and is faid, upon his return from his embaſſy in France, when the Queen ex- 
preſſed her apprehenſion of the Spaniſh deſigns againſt that Kingdom, to have anſwered, _ 


Madam, be content, and fear not. The Spaniard hath a great appetite, and an excellent 


« digeſtion. But I have fitted him with a bone for theſe twenty years, that your Majeſty 
« ſhall have no cauſe to dread him, provided, that if the fire chance to flack, which I have 
« kindled, you will be ruled by me, and caſt in ſome of your fuel, which will revive the 
« flame .“ He would cheriſh a plot ſome years together, admitting the conſpirators to his 
own, and even the Queen's preſence, very familiarly; but took care to have them carefully watched. 
His ſpies conſtantly attended on particular men for three years together; and left they ſhould 
not keep the ſecret, he diſpatched them into foreign parts, taking in new ones in their room. 
His training of Parry, who defigned the murder of the Queen; the admitting of him, under 
the pretence of diſcovering the plot, to her Majeſty's preſence ; and then letting him go where 


he would, only on the ſecurity of a centinel ſet over him; was an inſtance of reach and hazard 


beyond common apprehenſion * The Queen of Scots letters were all carried to him by her 
own ſervant, whom ſhe truſted, and were decyphered for him by one Philips, and ſealed up again 
by one Gregory; ſo that neither that Queen, nor any of her correſpondents ever perceived, 
either the ſeals defaced, or letters delayed. Video & taceo, was his faying, before it was his 
Miſtreſs's motto*. He could as well fit the humour of King James of Scotland with paſſages 
out of Xenophon, Thucydides, Plutarch, or Tacitus, as he could that of Henry King of France 
with Rabelais's conceits, or the Hollander with mechanic diſcourſes * He ſerved himſelf of 
the court factions as the Queen did, neither advancing the one, nor depreſſing the other. He 
was familiar with Cecil, allied to Leiceſter, and an oracle to Radcliffe Earl of Suſſex v. His 
converſation was infinuating and yet reſerved. He ſaw every man, and none ſaw him. „ His 
« ſpirit, ſays Mr. Lloyd *, was as publick as his parts; yet as debonnaire as he was prudent, 
and as obliging to the ſofter but predominant parts of the world, as he was ſerviceable to 
the more ſevere; and no leſs dextrous to work on humours, than to convince reaſon. He 
« would ſay, he muſt obſerve the joints and flexures of affairs; and ſo could do more with a 
« ſtory, than others could with an harangue. He always ſurprized buſineſs, and preferred 
motions in the heat of other diverſions; and if he muſt debate it, he would hear all, and 
with the advantage of foregoing ſpeeches, that either cautioned or confirmed his reſolutions, 
he carried all before him in concluſion, without reply. To him men's faces ſpake as much 
as their tongues, and their countenances were indexes of their hearts. He would ſo beſet 
men with queſtions, and draw them on, that they diſcovered themſelves, whether they an- 
ſwered or were ſilent. He maintained fifty three Agents and eighteen Spies in foreign courts; 
and for two piſtoles an order had all the private papers in Europe. Few letters eſcaped his 
hands; and he could read their contents, without touching the ſeals. Religion was the intereſt 
of his country, in his judgment, and of his foul; therefore he maintained it as ſincerely as he 
lived it. It had his head, his purſe, and his heart. He laid the great foundation of the Pro- 
teſtant conſtitution as to its policy, and the main plot againſt the Popiſh as to its ruin.” 
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E Heylin's Hiſtory of the Preſbyterians, Lib. VII. and Col- Naunton's Fragmenta Regalia, p. 23. Edit. 1641, * Naun- 
lier's Eccleſiaſt. Hiſt, Vol. II. p. 386. See likewiſe a letter of ton, ubi ſupra, p. 22, 23; and Lloyd, p. 516. Lloyd, 
Walſingham to Monſ. Critoy, in the Cabala, p. 372. 3d Edit. p. 517. Id. ibid. ” Id. p. 515. p- 514, 515, 
Camden, p. 570. and Lloyd, ubi ſupra, p. 514. Sir Robert 416. 
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ROBERT DUDLEY, 
Earl of LRERICGEST ER. 


OBERT DUDLEY, Earl of Leiceſter, was fifth * ſon of John Duke of Northumber- 
land, by Jane daughter and ſole heir of Sir Edward Guilford, Knt. and grandſon of 


Sir Edmund Dudley, Privy-Counſellor to King Henry VII, who with Sir Richard Emp- 
ſon was publicly executed in the ſecond year of Henry VIII, for injuſtice and extortion under his 
predeceſſorb. In the reign of Edward VI, the Lord Robert Dudley was introduced to the Court, 
and in 1552 made Gentleman of his Majeſty's Privy-chamber © Upon that King's death, he 
engaged with his father in defence of the Lady Jane Grey, and attended upon him in his expe- 
dition into Norfolk ; but upon his arreſt at Cambridge fled to Queen Mary's camp, whence he 
was carried priſoner to London, confined in the Tower on the 26" of July 1553, and on the 
15% of January following, being arraigned of high treaſon at Guild-hall in London, confeſſed 
the indictment, and was adjudged by the Earl of Suffex to be hanged, drawn, and quartered . 
But the Lords interceding for him, the Queen reftored him in blood, as likewiſe all his brothers 


and fiſters, except the Lord Guilford; and afterwards received him into favour, and made him 


maſter of the Engliſh ordnance at the ſiege of St. Quintin ©. | 


Wrzn Queen Elizabeth aſcended the throne, ſhe gave him the earlieſt marks of her eſteem; 
and in the firſt year of her reign made him Maſter of the Horſe, and Knight of the Gartct. 

Encouraged by theſe ſignal diſtinctions he flattered himſelf with the moſt preſuming hopes, and 
imagined, that if his Lady were dead, he need not deſpair of ſoon rendering himſelf agreeable 
to her Majeſty. With this view he ſent her into the country to the houſe of one of his depen- 
dents at Comnore near Abington, where it is faid he firſt attempted to have her taken off by 


poiſon ; but failing in this deſign, cauſed her to be thrown down from the top of a ſtaircaſe; 
and murdered by the fall . In the mean time he met with a more favourable reception than 


ever from the Queen. The management of all affairs was principally intruſted to him; and tho 
her Majcſty did not openly countenance his pretenſions, yet ſhe ſeems not to have been at all dif- 
pleaſed with the overture. She frankly declared to Sir James Melvill s, the Scots Embaſſador, 
that ſhe looked upon him as her brother and her beſt friend; and that, had ſhe ever deſigned 

to have married, her inclination would have lead her to make choice of him for her husband. 
And ſome time after, when Monſieur de Caftelnau ", the Embaſſador of France, was preſſing 
this match by order from the French court, ſhe told him, that if this Noblemen had been de- 
ſcended of a royal family, ſhe would have readily conſented to the motion he made in his maſter's 
name; but ſhe could never reſolve to marry a ſubject of her own, or raiſe a dependent into a 
companion. Inferiority of birth appears indeed to have been the great objection on her Majeſty's 

fide. For ſhe had been heard to fay, What judgment could foreign powers, and the King of 
Spain 1n particular, paſs upon her actions, if ſhe ſhould prefer a private ſubject to the firſt Princes 
of Europe, who had ſought her in marriage '? Strada * likewiſe reports from the original letters 
of the King of Spain and his miniſters, that Lord Robert being ſenſible of the difficulties he la- 
boured under upon this account, had ſecretly practiſed with the Spaniſh Embaſſador, to engage 
that King in his intereſt, and promiſed the reſtoration of the Romiſh religion in England, if by 


his mediation the affair ſhould be brought to a concluſion. In 1563, the Queen recommended 


him for an husband to Mary Queen of Scots, promifing, that, upon her conſent, ſhe would 
by authority of Parliament declare her to be her fiſter or daughter, and heir to the crown of Eng- 
land, in cafe herſelf ſhould die without ifſue'' On the 26 of September x 564, Lord Robert 


was 
See his epitaph in the church of Warwick. » Dugdale's Lord Burghley's State-papers, p. 326. and 444. Ser 
Baronage of England, Vol. II. p. 217, 218, 221. © Id his Memoirs, p. 47. Memoires de Monſ. de 
p. 221. « Life of the Earl of Leiceſter, p. 3. Edit. Lond. Caſtelnau, Lib. V. cap. 13. p. 186. Strada de 


1727 in vo. + Ibid. p. 3, 4. Secret Memoirs Bello Belgico, Decad. II. Lib. VII. p. 474. & Ibid. 
of Robert Dudley Earl of Leiceſter, p. 30, 45, 46. Sec like- Camdeni annales Elizabeth regin. p. 77. Edit. Lug. Batav. 
wiſe Oſborne's Hiſt. Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, F 19. and 1625. 


" ROBERT DvupLEy, Earl of Leiceſter. 


was created Baron of Denbigh, and the day following Earl of Leiceſter v; her Majeſty ad- 
vancing him to theſe honours, to qualify him the better for the marriage with the Queen ot 
Scots a; though others ſuſpected, that ſhe intended, if that Queen had been gained into a con- 
ſent, to have married him herſelf with the greater credit. On the zom of December the 
ſame year he was made Chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford o; in which office he did great 
ſervice to that body, by reforming abuſes, and promoting all kinds of literature 2. In the be- 
ginning of the year 1566, he had the dignity of the Knight of the order of St. Michael con- 
ferred upon him by Charles IX, King of France. In November following he ventured to de- 
clare publickly, that the Queen ought to be obliged to marry, or a ſucceſſor appointed by the 
Parliament even againſt her inclination; in which he was openly joined by the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and more privately by the Duke of Norfolk. This fo highly exaſperated her Majeſty, 
that they were baniſhed her preſence; but, upon their ſubmiſſion, obtained their pardon ſ. How- 
ever, during this, diſgrace the Earl of Leiceſter is thought to have entered into a traiterous cor- 
reſpondence with the Iriſh, who had juſt before broke out into an open rebellion; and his let- 
ters are ſaid to have been found upon a perſon of diſtinction, who was killed in battle; but be- 
fore the diſcovery could be made, he was reconciled to the Queen, and placed above the reach 
of any private accuſation *. In 1576 he fell under the ſuſpicion of having poiſoned Walter 
Devereux, Earl of Eſſex; which was confirmed by his putting away his own wife, though he 
had a ſon by her, and marrying the widow of that Earl, for whom he had entertained a vio- 
lent paſſion u; and that affair was in, 1579, repreſented in ſuch a light to the Queen by Monſieur 
Simier, the Duke of Anjou's agent, who was exaſperated by the Earl's oppoſing the match be- 
tween her Majeſty and his Maſter, that the Queen confined his Lordſhip to the caſtle of Green- 
wich, with a refolution to have ſent him to the Tower; in revenge for which the Earl ſub- 
orned one Teuder to murder Monſieur Simier “. In 1585 he was appointed Lord Lieutenant 
General of the army deſigned for the aſſiſtance of the United Provinces againſt the Spaniard ; 
and on the 6 of February following was inveſted by the States General with the chief go- 
vernment and abſolute authority over thoſe provinces *. But his conduct afterwards giving them 
great diſſatisfaction, he returned to England 1 in December 15867. However, the majority of the 
pcople in the Netherlands being ſtill in his intereſt *, he returned thither in June following ; * 
and the miſunder{landings between him and the to reviving, he entered into ſeveral indirect 
practices to regain his authority, forming deſigns againſt Amſterdam, Enkhuiſen, and Leyden, 
but without ſucceſs; upon which he came back to England, though he continued, even in 
his abſence, to foment diviſions in the Netherlands ©. In 1588, upon the apprehenſion of the 
Spaniſh invaſion, he was appointed General of the army incamped at Tilbury This was the 
laſt employment, in which he was engaged; for retiring ſoon after to his caſtle at Kenilworth 
in Warwickſhire, upon his journey he was taken ill of a fever at Cornbury park in Oxfordſhire, 
where he died on the 4* of September the ſame year ©; and was interred in the collegiate 
church at Warwick ©. 


Hz was a moſt accompliſhed Courtier; generous towards ſoldiers and men of learning; affa- 
ble and obliging in converſation; devoted to his own intereſt ; a ſubtle and dangerous enemy; 
extremely addicted to women in the former part of his life, and afterwards prodigiouſly uxo- 
rious. But whilſt he preferred an invidious power and greatneſs to ſolid virtue, he afforded am- 
ple matter for the libels publiſhed againſt him in his lite-time, and the odium fixed upon his 
memory. He was the grand patron of the Puritan party i; M and his letters were remarkably full 
of ſtrains of devotion h. | 


Dugdale, ubi ſupra, p. 221. Camden, ubi Camden, p. 297, 298. Life of Robert Earl of 


ſupra, p. 84. » Id. p. 88. Wood, Leiceſter, p. 158. & ſeqq. Camden, p. 424. * Life 
Faſti Oxon. Vol. I. col. 92. Life of the Earl of of Robert Earl of Leiceſter, p. 222. * Ibid. p. 251. 
Leiceſter, p. 28—36. Camden, p. 96. Id. * Ibid. p. 257—272. Camden, p. 517, « Dug- 
p. 98, 99. Secret Memoirs of Robert Earl of Lei- dale, p. 222, and Camden, p. 525. * Dugdale, p. 222. 
ceſter, p. 59. Camden, p. 277. Secret Memoirs of * Camden, p. 536. | : Life of Robert Earl of Lei- 
Robert Earl of Leiceſter, p. 33. and Dugdale's Baronage, ceſter, p. 22, 24, 39, 87. Sir Robert Naunton's F rag- 


p. 221, and Hiſtory and Antiquities of Warwickſhire, p. 166, menta Regalia, p. 16. Edit. 1641, 
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CHARLES HOWAA D, 
Earl of NOTTINGHA u. 


HARLES HOWARD, karl of W Lord High Admiral of England, was 
ſon of William Lord Howard of Effingham, and grandſon of Thomas, the ſecond 


Duke of Norfolk . He was born in 1536 b, and initiated early into the affairs of the 
State, being ſent in 1559, on the death of Henry II King of France, with a compliment of 
condolence to his ſucceſſor Francis II, and to congratulate him on his acceſſion to the throne ; 
as alſo to defire, that the friendſhip fo lately commenced between the two crowns might be con- 
tinued ©. Returning from this embaſſy, he was elected one of the Knights of the ſhire for the 
county of Surrey in 1562 ©; and in 1509 was General of the horſe under the Earl of Warwick, 
in the army ſent againſt the Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland then in rebellion <. 
The year following he went with a fleet of men of war to convoy the Princeſs Anne of 
Auſtria, daughter of the Emperor of Maximilian, going into Spain, over the Britiſh ſeas f ; and 
in 1573, upon the death of his father, ſucceeded him in his honour and eſtate 23. The fame 


year he was inſtalled Knight of the Garter , and likewiſe made Lord Chamberlain of the 
Houſhold i; and in 1585 conſtituted Lord High Admiral of England“ 


bs I5 88, the memorable year of the Spaniſh invaſion, the Queen knowing his great abilities 


in naval affairs, and the eſteem, which the ſeamen univerſally had for him, gave him the com- 


mand of her whole fleet; with which he intirely diſperſed and deſtroyed the Spaniſh Armada'; 
a ſervice, for which the Queen not only rewarded him with a penſion, but ever after conſidered 
him as the preſerver of his country. For which reaſon, when, in 1596, another invaſion was 
expected from the Spaniards, and a fleet of one hundred and fifty ſhips was equipped with a 
proper number of land-forces, he was appointed commander in chief at ſea, as the Earl of Eſſex 
was at land. In this expedition Cadiz was taken, and the Spaniſh fleet there burnt n; and the 


Lord High Admiral had fo great a ſhare in this ſucceſs, that on the 224 of October the ſame 


year he was advanced to the dignity of Earl of Nottingham, as deſcended from the family of 
Mowbray, ſome of whom had born that title; and appointed Juſtice Itinerant for life of all 
the foreſts ſouth of Trent. In 1599, upon an apprehenſion of the Spaniards again deſigning 
the invaſion of England, and on private intelligence, that the Earl of Eflex, then Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, diſcontented at the power of his adverſaries, was meditating to return into England 
with a ſelect party of men, the Queen having raiſed fix thouſand foot ſoldiers to be ready on any 
emergency, repoſed ſo intire a confidence in the Earl of Nottingham, that ſhe committed to 
him the chief command % But theſe forces being again disbanded a few days after, his Lordſhip 
had no opportunity to exerciſe his courage or conduct, till the year 1601, when, upon Eſſex's 
inſurrection, he was ſent to ſuppreſs it, which he did ?. The fame year he was appointed one 
of the commiſſioners for exerciſing the office of Earl Marſhal of England a; and in the begin- 
ning of the year 1602-3, the Queen being ſenſible of the approach of death, obſerved to his Lord- 
ſhip, that as her throne had been held by Princes in the way of ſucceſſion, it ought not to be fil- 
led by any but her next and immediate heir; which the Earl acquainting the Council with, he 


was deputed, with the Lord Keeper Egerton, and the Secretary Cecil, to know her Majeſty's | 


pleaſure in reference to the ſucceſſion ; which ſhe declared in favour of the King of Scots. 


N | Uron 

* Dugdale's Baronage of England, Vol. II. p. 278, 279. Id. p. 254. » Dugdale, p. 278: i Cam- 

» Duggdale, p. 279, ſays, that he was eighty eight years of age den, p. 254. * Id. p. 417. Id. p. 517 
at his death in 1624. © Camdeni annales Elizabethæ & ſeqq. ® Id. p. 667 & ſeqq. * Dugdale, 
regin. p. 30. Edit. Lugd. Batav. 1625. * Collins's p. 279. * Camden, p. 740. Id. p. 788, 
Peerage of England, Vol. III. p. 254. 2d Edit. Hol- 789. Dugdale, p. 279. Camden, 


lingſhed's Chron. p. 1212. Camden, p. 191. p. 852, 854. 
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Uro the acceſſion of that King to the throne of England, the Earl was continued in his poſt 
of Lord Admiral, and at the coronation was made Lord High Steward of England for that oc- 
caſion; and the year following, upon the renewing the commiſſion unto ſeven Lords for exer- 
ciſing the office of Earl Marſhal, he was appointed one of that number '. In 1604 he was one 
of the commiſſioners to treat of an union between England and Scotland *; and in 1605 ſent 
Embaſſador to the court of Spain, attended with a ſplendid retinue, who being “ perſons of qua- 
« lity, accoutred with all ornaments ſuitable, were the more admired by the Spaniards for beau- 
« ty and excellency, by how much the Jeſuits had made impreſſions in the vulgar opinion, that 
« ſince the Engliſh left the Roman religion, they were transformed into ſtrange horrid ſhapes, 
« with heads and tails like beaſts and monſters . His employment there was to take the oath 
of the King of Spain to the tieaty of peace lately made with him; and he had a particular in- 
ſtruction, that in performing that ceremony, which was moſt likely to be in the royal chapel, 
he ſhould have eſpecial care, that it might be done, not in the forenoon in the time of maſs, but 
rather in the afternoon, at which time the Romiſh ſervice is moſt free from ſuperſti- 
tion”. During this embaſly, the King of Spain did more honour to the Earl than ever he had 
done to any perſon in his employment in that kingdom *; and the people in general ſhewed all 
poſſible regard for him, as his Lordſhip's behaviour there juſtly deſerved* ; and at his de- 
parture from thence in June the ſame year, he had preſents made him by that King in plate, 
jewels, and horſes, to the value of 20000 l. beſides the gold chains and jewels given to his at- 
tendants . Upon the marriage of the Lady Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine, February 14" 
1612-13 U the Earl of Nottingham with the Duke of Lenox conducted her Highneſs from the 
chapel ©; and had the honour of convoying her with a royal navy to Fluſhing . He continued 
Lord High Admiral of England till February 6" 1618-19, when finding himſelf unable any 
longer to perform the neceſſary duties of that great employment, which he had enjoyed about 
thirty three years with the higheſt applauſe, he voluntarily reſigned it to his Majeſty ; who being 
ſenſible of the important ſervices, which he had done the nation, remitted him a debt owing to 
the crown of 180001. ©, ſettled upon him a penſion of 1000 l. a year for life, and granted him 
the place and precedency of John Mowbray, who had been created Earl of Nottingham by 
King Richard II at the time of his coronation s. 


Hs died at the age of eighty eight, leaving rather an everlaſting memorial of his extraordi- 
nary worth, than any great eſtate to his family; although he had enjoyed ſo long the profitable 
poſt of Lord Admiral. He lived in a moſt ſplendid and magnificent manner, keeping ſeven 
ſtanding houſes at the ſame time; and was always forward to promote any deſign ſerviceable 
to his country. He expended in ſeveral expeditions great ſums out of his private fortune; and 
in the critical year 1588, when, on a ſurmiſe, that the Spaniards were unable to ſet fail 
that year, ſecretary Walſingham, by order of the Queen, wrote to him to fend back four of his 
largeſt ſhips, he defired, that nothing might be raſhly credited in ſo weighty a matter, and that 
he might keep thoſe ſhips with him, though it were at his own coſt '; and in the expedition to 
Cadiz, he, and the Earl of Eſſex, the two commanders, contributed very largely out of their 
own eſtates l. | 


SI Robert Naunton ſtiles him ' a good, honeſt, and brave man; and as for his perſon, as 
cc goodly 4 gentleman as any of that age: and Mr. Osborne tells us = that his « fidelity Was 
« impregnable in relation to corruption.” By his firſt wife, Catharine, daughter to Henry 
Cary Lord Hunſdon, he had two ſons and three daughters; and by his ſecond, Margaret, 
daughter to James Stuart Earl of Murray in Scotland, two ſons n. 


© Dugdale, p. 279. t Wilſon's Life of King den. apparat. p. 41. Collins, ubi ſupra, p. 256, 
James I, p. 27. Edit. London 1653, in fol. » Id, Camden. apparat. ubi ſupra. * Fuller's Worthies, in 
ibid. p. 26, See his inſtructions, -in Win- Surrey, p. 84. i Camdeni annales Elizabeth. regin. 
wood's Memorials, Vol. II. p. 53. Win- P. 524. Id. ibid. p. 667. Fragmenta 
wood, p. 72. Id. p. 74. Id. p. 72. Regalia, p. 31. Edit. London. 1641. * Hiſtorical 

Id. p. 89. Cuamdeni apparat. annal. regis Jacobi I. Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, p. 17 * Dug- 
P- 9. * Wilſon, p. 64. 4 Id, p. 65. Cam- dale, p. 279. | 
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Sr FRANCIS DRAKE. 


S* FRANCIS DRAKE, a famous Engliſh Admiral in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 


was born in or near Taviſtock in the county of Devon *, and had his Chriſtian name 
given him by his godfather, Sir Francis Ruſſel, afterwards Earl of Bedford. His father 
having in his youth embraced the Proteſtant religion, fled into Kent in the reign of King 
Henry VIII, on account of the fix articles, which till maintained the ſpirit of Popery in Eng- 
land, though the authority of the See of Rome was aboliſhed ; but after that King's death he 
became Vicar of Upnor in that county b. His circumſtances being very ſtrait, he was obliged 
to bind his ſon Francis apprentice to the maſter of a little bark, which traded into France and 
Zealand; who dying unmarried, in reward of his ſervant's induſtry, bequeathed his veſſel to 
him as a legacy. For ſome time he continued his maſter's profeſſion ; but the narrow ſeas 
being too great a confinement for his genius, he fold his bark, and in 1567 unfortunately ven- 
tured moſt of his fortune with captain John Hawkins into the Weſt Indies, whoſe goods were 
taken by the Spaniards at St. John de Ulva, Mr. Drake hardly eſcaping with his life. To pro- 
Cure himſelf ſatisfaction, he was perſuaded by the chaplain of the ſhip, that he might lawfully 
recover the value of his loſſes from the King of Spain, by repriſa's in any other part of the 
world. Upon this principle therefore, after two or three voyages to gain intelligence in the 
Weſt Indies, and ſome prizes taken, having obtained a commiſſion, he ſet fail from Plymouth, 
firſt with two ſhips, the Dragon and the Swan, in 1570, and the next year with the Swan 
alone. By this means having obtained a thorough knowledge of the coaſts there, on the 24 
of May, 1572, he left Plymouth in the Paſcha of ſeventy tons, with his brother John Drake 
in the Swan of twenty five guns, having in both ſeventy three men and boys, all voluntcers, 
well provided with victuals for a year, and all neceſſary ammunition; and failed with the ut- 
moſt ſecrecy to Nombre de Dios, which he took; but being dangerouſly wounded, was 
_ obliged to abandon it. He then proceeded to Venta Cruz, which he plundered, and ſeized a 
great quantity of gold, loaded upon mules, between Rio Franciſco and Nombre de Dios. He 
returned to England in Auguft 1573. Having in this laſt voyage had a view of the South-ſea 
from an hill near Venta Cruz, he was inſpired with a prodigious deſire to fail with an Engliſh 
ſhip thither ; for which purpoſe having obtained a commiſſion from the Queen, he fitted out 
five ſhips, manned with 164 men, from Plymouth, on the 1 5th of November 1577; and in 
April following fell in with the coaſt of Brafil, and paſſing through the Straits of Magellan, 
entered the South- ſea, diſcovered New Albion, and returned to England by the Cape of Good 
Hope in November 15 80, with vaſt quantities of Gold and Silver taken from the Spaniards in 
ſeveral parts of America, being the firft perſon, who encompaſſed the globe © The Queen 
received him very graciouſly, but ſecured the treaſure, which he had brought, by way of ſequeſtra- 
tion, that it might be ready, if the Spaniard ſhould demand it. His ſhip was drawn up in a little 
creak near Deptford upon the river Thames, as a monument of his fortunate ſailing round the 
world; where with great ceremony he entertained her Majeſty, who conferred upon him the ho- 
nour of Knighthood. But Mendoza, the King of Spain's Embaſſador in England, ſoon ſhewed 
his reſentment, and importunately demanded reſtitution of the goods taken; complaining likewile 
of the Engliſh having preſumed to fail into the Indian ocean. He was anſwered, that the goods 
were already ſequeſtered, notwithſtanding the Queen had expended more money againſt the 
rebels encouraged by his Maſter in England and Ireland, than what Captain Drake had brought 
home. And as for his failing on the Indian ocean, that was as lawful for the Queen's ſubjects 
as for the Spaniards, fince the ſea and air were common to all men. However, a great 
ſum of money was repaid to Pedro Sebura, the King of Spain's agent in this- buſineſs, 
though it was not reſtored to the legal owners, but employed againſt her Majeſty's intereſt in 
the Netherland wars, as was diſcovered afterwards, when it was too late to remedy the miſ- 
chief. In 158 5 Sir Francis Drake was ſent by the Queen to the Weſt Indies, in conjunction 
with Chriſtopher Carliſle, and with a fleet of twenty one fail, in which were two thouſand 
volunteers and mariners. They firſt ſurprized the town of St. Jago, and afterwards St. Domingo, 
where twenty thouſand crowns were given them to ſpare the town from burning; and then 
took Carthagena, which they held ſeven weeks, till the Spaniards redeemed it for an hun- 
dred and ten thouſand crowns. But the calenture growing hot, and diminiſhing their forces, 
they returned towards England, paſſing by Virginia, a colony, which Sir Walter Ralcigh 20 
there 


« Prince's Worthies of Devon, p, 239, Edit. Exeter 1701 in Batav. 1625. Id. p. 319, 320. Id. ibid. Id. p. 322—326. 
fol, ® Camdeni annales Elizabeth reginæ p. 319. Ed. Lugd, and Prince, ubi ſupra, p. 230 2 Camden, p. 327, 328. 
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there planted; from whence Sir Francis Drake brought home with him Ralph Lane, the firſt 
perſon, who introduced Tobacco into England. In this expedition were loſt about ſeven hun- 
dred men, who chiefly died of calentures, but their booty amounted to threeſcore thouſand 
pounds ſterling, beſides two hundred and forty great braſs and iron pieces of canon. 

In 1587, the Queen knowing of the King of Spain's preparations for invading England, to 
divert and moleſt him, ſent out Drake with four of her royal ſhips and ſome others, to the coaſt 
of Spain, to ſurpriſe and deſtroy that King's ſhips in his ports, and intercept his pr oviſions. 
Drake faithfully performed his office ; and entering the harbour of Cadiz, ſunk, took, and 
fired about an hundred fail of ſhips, in which were great quantities of ammunition and pro- 
viſions. Then returning to Cape St. Vincent, he attacked three forts, and compelled them to 
furrender. Afterwards ſetting fail to the weſtern iſlands, called the Azores, he met with a vaſt 
and rich carrack, called St. Philip, returning from the Eaſt Indies, and eafily took it; the 
ſeamen on both fides, from the name of Philip, judged this an omen portentous to the King of 
Spain. From this ſhort expedition very important advantages aroſe to England; for by deſtroy- 
ing the Spaniſh ammunition and proviſions, their deſigned invaſion was retarded till the next 
year; and the Engliſh learned to contemn the vaſt Spaniſh ſhips, which had the formidable 
appearance of caſtles; and by ſeizing the Eaſt India carrack, ſo great a knowledge was gained 
of the value and methods of trade of that part of the world, as was the occaſion of found- 
ing the Eaſt India company*. The year following, upon the approach of the Spaniſh armada, 
the command of the Engliſh fleet being given to the Admiral Lord Charles Howard of Effin- 
gam, Sir Francis Drake was appointed Vice-Admiral; and they after ſeveral days battle ſo 
effectually deſtroyed and diſperſed the armada, that of an hundred and thirty ſhips, which 
ſet out from Spain, fifty three only returned; and about one half of the men were loſt; and 
there was not a family of note in Spain, but ſuffered in this expedition, having loſt a ſon, or a 
brother, or ſome near kinſmani. In 1589, the Queen gave leave to Sir John Norris and Sir 
Francis Drake to undertake an expedition into Spain at their own private charges ; who being 
allowed ſome ſhips of war, they took along with them Antonio the baſtard, who laid claim to 
the kingdom of Portugal, with eleven thouſand ſoldiers, and fourteen hundred ſeamen. The foot 
companies commanded by Norris landed at Lisbon; but not being ſeconded by any revolt of the 
Portugueſe, as Antonio had promiſed, they left that city, and went to Caſcais, a little town in 
the mouth of the river Tago, which had been in the mean time taken by Drake ; and near 
that place found fixty veſſels belonging to the Hans Towns of Germany, loaded with corn and 
all manner of ammunition, which they took as a lawful prize, in regard the Queen had for- 
bidden thoſe towns to carry proviſions or ammunition to the Spaniard. From hence they ſet 
tail to Vigo, which they fired ; and having waſted all the country, returned to England with an 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, and a very rich booty. This private expedition proved a 
great mortification to the Spaniards, and raiſed the reputation of the Engliſh valour *®. In 1595, 
the Qucen being informed, that great quantities of the treaſure for the King of Spain's uſe were 
conveyed to Porto Rico in St. John's Iſland, ſent out Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins 
with land forces, and fix ſhips out of her own navy, and twenty other men of war. Theſe ſet fail 
from Plymouth the laſt of Auguſt, and twenty ſeven days after arrived at Grand Canary, which 
being ſtrongly fortified, they did not think proper to attack. A month after they arrived at the iſle 
of St. Domingo; where five Spaniſh ſhips being ſent out to watch the Engliſh, fell in with one 
of the ſmall Engliſh ſhips ſtrayed from the company, and putting the maſter and ſeamen to the 
torture, underſtood by them, that the Engliſh fleet was bound for Porto Rico. Whereupon they 
uſed all poſſible expedition to give notice to the place, that they might put themſelves in a po- 
ſture of defence. In conſequence of which, as ſoon as the Engliſh had caſt anchor in the road 
of Porto Rico, the Spaniards thundered upon them from the ſhore with unexpected ſucceſs ; 
Sir Nicholas Clifford and Brute Brown dying of the wounds, which they had received by a 
cannon ſhot on board the Admirals ſhip. At the end of eight months the fleet returned home, 
| after they had burnt ſome few towns, and particularly Nombre de Dios, and ſeveral ſhips ; but 
Drake from grief falling into a violent flux died near Porto Bello on the 28" of January 1 595-6, 
as Hawkins did ſome time before!. 

He was low of ftature, but of great vigour and ſtrength of body. He was a man of remarkable 
piety, generally ſparing the churches, wherever he came; eminent for his chaſtity, integrity, 
and virtue in all parts of life ®; and his conduct and bravery in his profeſſion ſhew him to have 
been one of the greateſt ſea-captains of his age. 


Id. p. 413—416. > Id. p. 505, 506. i 1d. p. 517, and 525 & ſeqq. k Id. p. 5505 54- Id. p. 646, 647, 
648. © Fuller's Holy State, p. 131. | 
THOMAS 
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THOMAS SACKVILLE, 
Earl of Doxrss x. 


HOMAS SACKVILLE, Earl of Dorſet, Lord High Treaſurer of England, was 
deſcended of an ancient family, and fon of Richard Sackville, Efq;*, Privy Counſel- 


lor to King Edward VI, Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, by Winifrede, daughter 
of Sir John Bruges, Lord Mayor of London d. He was born at Buckhurſt in the pariſh of Wi- 
thiam in Suffex*, in the year 1536 4; and educated in the Univerſity of Oxford © in Hart-hall; 
whence he removed to Cambridge, and had the degree of Maſter of Arts conferred upon him i. 
He ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an excellent Poet, and wrote ſeveral pieces both in Latin and 
Engliſh, which were greatly admired e, though probably moſt of them are now loſt. However 
there are ſtill extant his © Induction to the Mirror of Magiſtrates,” and the ſtory of the unfor- 
tunate Duke of Buckingham in the reign of Richard Il, in that work, which conſiſts of ex- 
amples from the Engliſh hiſtory of eminent bad men, who had come to miſerable ends, and 
was firſt printed in the year 15 5, and reprinted ſeveral times afterwards. The “ Induction” 
is written very much in Spencer's manner. It abounds in the fame fort of deſcriptions of ſha- 
dowy beings, and the ſtile is extremely like; ſo that Mr. Sackville is evidently the original of 
that great poet. He ſhewed likewiſe his skill in dramatic poetry by the two laſt acts, which 
he wrote, of the tragedy of Gorboduc, the three firſt acts being compoſed by Mr. Thomas 
Norton. This tragedy is in blank verſe; and Mr. Pope is of opinion, that the writers of the 
ſucceeding age might have improved much by copying from it a propriety in the ſentiments, a a 
dignity in the ſentences, an unaffected perſpicuity of ftile, and an eaſy flow in the numbers; 
in ſhort, that chaſtity, correctneſs, and gravity of dition, which are ſo eſſential to tragedy, 


and which all the tragic poets, who followed, not excepting Shakeſpear himſelf, either little 
underſtood, or perpetually neglected. 


Ma. Sackville, upon leaving the Univerſity, entered himſelf in the Temple, where he be- 
came a Barriſter, and gave tokens of ſuch pregnancy, ſuch ſtudiouſneſs, and judgment, that 
he was eſteemed no way inferior to any of his time or ſtation . He was elected one of the 
Knights for the county of Weſtmorland to the Parliament held in the 4 and 5 years of the 
reign of Queen Mary; and in the firſt year of Queen Elizabeth was choſen for the county of 
Suſſex, at the ſame time that his father was elected for Kent; and in the 5 year of that 
Queen, was returned one of the Knights for Buckinghamſhire * He afterwards travelled 
into France and Italy; and being impriſoned at Rome for fourteen days, through the inſtigation 
of ſome, who hated him for his firmneſs to the Proteſtant religion, and his loyalty to his 
ſovereign, behaved himſelf fo prudently, that he was ſet at liberty. Upon his return to Eng- 
land, he took poſſeſſion of the vaſt eſtate left him by his father at his death in 1566 the 
greateſt part of which he ſpent in a ſhort time by his magnificent manner of living ® ; which 
he was at laſt induced to retrench by a remarkable incident; that coming one day to an Alder- 
man of London, who had made prodigious advantages by his purchaſes of him, he was obliged 
now, in the decline of his fortune, to wait ſo long to ſee the Alderman, that © his generous 
« humour being ſenſible of the incivility of ſuch attendance, reſolved to be no more be- 
« holden to wealthy pride, and preſently turned a thrifty improver of the remainder of his 
« eſtate . June the 8, 1567, he was created Baron of Buckhurſt in Suſſex “; and in 1571 


7 


O Was 

Dugdale, Baronage of England, Vol. II. p. 399, 400. «+ Lloyd's State-Worthies p. 677. 2d Edit. MI Joſeph 

» Collins's Peerage of England, Vol. I. p. 515—518. 2d Edit. Spence's account of Lord Buckhurſt and his wriings, prefixed 

« Fuller's Worthies in Suſſex, p. 105, Dr. George to his edition of Gorboduc, p. 8, 9. Ed. 1736. Abbot, 

Abbot, in his ſermon preached at Weſtminſter May 26 1608 ubi ſupra, p. 13. Collins, ubi ſupra, p. 519. Ab- 

at the funeral ſolemnities of the Rt. Honourable Thomas Earl bot, ubi ſupra, p. 13, 14. — Sir Robert Naunton's 

of Dorſet, &c. p. 16. Edit. London 1608 in 4to, ſays, that Fragmenta Regalia, p. 34, 38. Edit. 1641. „ Fuller's 

he was ſuppoſed to be ſeventy two years old, when he died Worthies, p. 105. and Lloyd, ubi ſupra, p. 678. * Stowe's 
April 19th 1608. _ * Ibid. p. 13. Wood, Chronicle, fol. 66 f. Edit, London 1631. 


Athen. Oxon, Vol. I. col. 347. 24 Edit. London 1721. 
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was ſent Embaſſador to Charles IX, King of France, partly to congratulate his marriage with 
the daughter of Maximilian the Emperor, and partly about the weighty affairs relating to both 
kingdoms r. The year following he was one of the Peers, who fat upon the trial of the Duke 
of Norfolk a. In 1587 he was ſent Embaſſador to the States of the United Provinces, upon their 
complaints of the Earl of Leiceſter's proceedings, in order to examine that affair, and compole the 
difference; and though he managed his truſt faithfully, yet Leiceſter's intereſt with the Queen 
prevailed fo far, that upon his return he was confined to his houſe for above nine months. 
But upon the death of that Earl in 1588, he was reſtored to her Majeſty's favour ; and on the 
24" of April following was made one of the Knights of the Garter*; and December 17, 
1591, was elected Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford May 15", 1598, he was conſti- 
tuted Lord High Treaſurer of England *; in which poſt he was highly eſteemed by her Ma- 
jeſty © for the continual and exceſſive pains and care, which he took in her buſineſs, his ſide- 
« lity in his advices, and his dexterity in advancing her profit“. 


Uron the acceſſion of King James I to the throne of England, he was continued in the 
office of Lord Treaſurer, and on the 13th of March 1603-4 advanced to the dignity of Earl of 
Dorſet *. He did ſuddenly at the Council-table at Whitehall on the 19" of April 1608 , and 
was interred with great ſolemnity in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 


S1& Robert Naunton tells us , that he was much admired for his elocution, but more for the 
excellency of his pen; for he was a ſcholar, and a perſon of great diſpatch. And Dr. George 
Abbot, who was his chaplain, and afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, repreſents his charac- 
ter at large, and informs us, that he was an indulgent husband, a kind father, a firm friend, a 
generous enemy, true to his word, and of ſtrict juſtice. He bought no land, but he commonly 
paid more for it than it was worth, giving this reaſon for it, that it would the better proſper, and 
continue in his name and poſterity. In his will he was careful, that all his debts ſhould be 
paid. He was very kind to his tenants, of whom he commonly took leſs fines by a third part, 
than was uſual among other Noblemen. He lived in a very hoſpitable manner. During the 

fifty three years, in which he was married to the ſame Lady, for thirty of them, his family con- 
ſiſted of little leſs, in one place or another, than two hundred perſons; and for more than 
twenty years, beſides workmen and others hired, the number was at leaſt two hundred and 
twenty daily. His charity was very extenſive. With regard to his religion, it was agreea- 
ble unto the word of God, and according to the profeſſion of the church of England. In the 
univerſity of Oxford, where he was Chancellor, it was his ſpecial care to ſubſtitute fuch under 
him, as were moſt ſound in religion ; and as he diſcouraged, on the one hand, all novelties and 
humours in opinion, which laboured to diſturb the Church and State; ſo, on the other, he ſup- 
preſſed to the utmoſt of his power the Priefts and Jeſuits, who endeavoured to ſpread their ſu- 
perſtition; zealouſly promoting every deſign for the ſervice of true piety, and being himſelf 
very exemplary in all the offices of devotion ®. Sir Richard Baker obſerves likewiſe ©, that he 
had heard many perſons, who were converſant in the buſineſs of the Exchequer, declare, that 
there never was a better Treaſurer, both for the King's profit, and the good of the ſubject. And 
Sir Henry Wotton, in his Parallel between Devereux Earl of Eſſex and Villiers Duke of Buck- 
ingham , ſtiles him a wiſe man and a ſtrict computiſt. 


Hz married Cicely, the daughter of Sir John Baker Knt. by whom he had four ſons and 
three daughters. 
| » Abbot, p. 14. and Hollinſhed, p. 1224, 1223. Cam- bot, p. 15. z Dugdale, p. 400. Id. ibid. 
deni annales Elizabethæ reginæ, p. 216. Edit. Lugd. Batav. + Fragmenta Regalia, p. 31. + Ubi ſupra, p. 16, 17, 
1625. Id p. 508. and Cabala, p. 14. & ſeqq. 3d 18. > Ibid. p. 18. Chronicle p. 369 
Edit. Aſhmole's Order of the Garter, p. 20z. Wood, 2d Edit. * Wotton's Remains, p. 175. 3d Edit. 
Faſti Oxon. Vol. I. col. 14x. Collins, p. 523. Ab- 
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ROBERT DEVEREUX, 
Earl of Ess + x. 


Rv. DEVEREUX, Earl of Eſſex, was fo of Walter Earl of Eſſex, and Earl 


Marſhal of Ireland, by Lettice, daughter of Sir Francis Knowles, Knight of the Gar- 
ter*. He was born about the year 1566, and at twelve years of age ſent to Trinity 
College in Cambridge by the Lord Burghley, his guardian, where he was educated under the 
care of Dr. John Whitgift, then maſter of that college, and afterwards Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ; and at about ſixteen years of age took the degree of Maſter of Arts, and kept his public 
acts . After he left the Univerſity, he retired to his houſe at Lampſie in South Wales, contract- 
ing a fondneſs for a private life, till he was prevailed upon to abandon it by the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, who had married his mother, and introduced him to court, where he ſoon grew into 
the higheſt degree of favour with the Queen®. In 1585 he attended that Earl into the Ne- 
therlands; and in 1587 was made Maſter of the Horſe to her Majeſty *; who the year fol- 
lowing appointed him Commander of the Cavalry i in the army encamped at Tilbury, and ſhewed 
the higheſt marks of eſteem for him in the view of all the ſoldiers and people; and before he 
had compleated his twenty third year, made him one of her Privy Council, and Knight of the 
Garters, In 1589 he attended Sir John Norris and Sir Francis Drake in the expedition againſt 
Spain, from an impatient thirſt of glory, though without her Majeſty's knowledge“; and in 
1591 went into Normandy with a body of Engliſh troops to the aſſiſtance of Henry IV King 
of France. In 1596 he embarked upon an expedition againſt Spain, in conjunction with 
the Lord Charles Howard, Lord Admiral of England, with a fleet of an hundred and fixteen 
tail; his Lordſhip and Lord Howard being Commanders in chief with equal authority, under 
the title of Generals; yet fo, that the Admiral ſhould be ſuperior at ſea, and Eſſex at land. 
They attacked Cadiz, which furrendered upon condition, that the citizens ſhould depart in 
ſafety with their wearing garments ; that the reſt ſhould go to the ſoldiers for plunder ; and 
that four thouſand ducats ſhould be paid for their ranſom. They likewiſe burnt the Spaniſh 
| fleet of Merchant-ſhips lying at Port-Real, valued at twelve millions of ducats ; and having laid 
the city of Cadiz in aſhes, except the churches, after ſome little cruiſings on the coaſts of Spain, 
they returned to England, though contrary to the inclinations of the Earl of Eſſex, who would 
not only have kept Cadiz, but alſo undertaken that year ſome new expedition. The year fol- 
lowing her Majeſty being informed, that the King of Spain was fitting out a new fleet againſt 
Ireland, ſhe prepared likewiſe a navy of one hundred and twenty fail, which was divided into 
three ſquadrons; the firſt commanded by the Earl of Eſſex, the ſecond by the Lord Thomas 
Howard, and the third by Sir Walter Raleigh; between whom and Eſſex there aroſe a diſpute, 
which, though adjuſted for the preſent, occaſioned ſuch an unhappy conteſt and emulation be- 
tween thoſe two great men, as could never be thoroughly extinguiſhed but by death itſelf; and 
the expedition itſelf ended without any ſucceſs . Eſſex at his return found ſome mm 
made, which infinitely diſguſted him ; Sir Robert Cecil was appointed Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaſter; and, what more ſenfibly affected him, the Lord Charles Howard, the Admiral, 
was created Earl of Nottingham, with a relation in his patent of his victory againſt the Spaniſh 
armada, and his great ſervices at ſea, This glory Efſex envied him; and beſides was much 


diſobliged by the loſs of precedence ; to fatisfy him in which point the Queen made him Earl 
Marſhal of — m and ſoon after Maſter of the Ordnance . 


Ix 1598 there being a conſultation held about a PEACE with Spain, the Earl oppoſed it with 
great vehemence ; and upon another queſtion concerning a fit perſon to manage the affairs in 
Ireland, which were now in great diſorder, there aroſe a warm conteſt between the Queen and 


him, 

* Dugdale's Baronage of England, Vol. II. p. 178. » Dug- p. 178. s Camdeni annales Elizabethæ reginæ, 
dale, p. 181, ſays, that he was thirty four years old at his p. 805. Edit. Lugd. Batav. 1625. » Camden, p. 502. 
death in February 16ao-1. Sir Henry Wotton's d. p. 577, 578, 579, and 596. Id. p. 667—074, 
Remains. p. 172, 173, 3d Edit. London 1672. * Ibid. Id. p. 684—69 1. =» Id. p. 692. * Dug- 


p. 162. * Dugdale, ubi ſupra. * Wotton, dale, p. 179. 
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him, in the preſence only of the Lord Admiral, Sir Robert Cecil, and Windebank Clerk of the 
Signet. The Queen thought Sir William Knowles, uncle to Eſſex, to be the fitteſt perſon to 
be ſent into that kingdom; and Eſſex obſtinately aſſerted, that Sir George Carew was fitter than 
he; and fince he could not perſuade her Majeſty to be of his opinion, quite forgetting himſelf 
and his duty, uncivilly and in contempt turned his back upon her, and gave her a ſcornful 
| look. This fo highly provoked her Majeſty, that ſhe gave him a blow on the ear, and bid 
him be gone with a vengeance. He immediately in a rage laid his hand on his ſword, and 
ſwore, that © he neither could nor would put up ſo great an indignity ; nor would he have 
« taken it from her great father Harry; and in a violent fury withdrew himſelf from the 
court. However, not long after, he ſubmitted, and obtained his pardon ; the Queen being of 
| ſuch an excellent diſpoſition, that ſhe always thought it leſs misbecoming her to exaſperate a 
man, than to hate him. Yet from this circumſtance his friends began to date his fall, who had 
obſerved, that fortune ſeldom careſſes her {lighted favourites, and Princes more rarely the per- 
ſons they had offended *. The year following, upon Tyrone's rebellion in Ireland, the Earl 
was appointed Lord Deputy of that kingdom, and General of the army, which was greater 
than had ever appeared there before, being twenty thouſand foot, and thirteen hundred horſe, 
But notwithſtanding this extraordinary force, he proved unſucceſsful, having, contrary to his 
inſtructions, marched into Munſter againſt the inferior rebels, while he neglected Tyrone, the 
moſt conſiderable enemy in the kingdom, againſt whom he was particularly ſent over; fo that 
the Engliſh being twice defeated, he, in violation of his expreſs orders, treated ſecretly with Ty- 
rone, and concluded a peace with him. The Queen was extremely incenſed at this conduct 

of his, declaring, that he had evidently ſomething elſe in his thoughts, beſides doing his Prince 
and country ſervice in Ireland. Nor were theſe ſuſpicions ill-grounded; for he had projected 
a deſign of returning into England with a party of ſele& men, to reduce his adverſaries under 
his power; and had certainly attempted it, if the Earl of Southampton and Sir Chriſtopher 
Blount had not deterred him from it. He came back, however, without her Majeſty's leave, 
and was committed to the cuſtody of the Lord Keeper, in which having continued fix months, 
and ſhewn great marks of repentance, his cauſe was ordered by the Queen to be heard, not 
in the Star-chamber, left he ſhould be ſeverely fined, but in the Lord Keeper's houſe, before 
her Majeſty's council, four Earls, two Barons, and two Judges, by whom he was ſentenced to 
be removed from the place of Privy Counſellor, ſuſpended from his offices of Earl Marſhal and 
Maſter of the Ordnance, and detained in cuſtody during the Queen's pleaſure. After this he 
made a ſhew of extraordinary humility ; which induced her Majeſty to ſet him at liberty, and 
permit him to retire into the country. But the Queen ſoon after refuſing him the grant of the 
farm of ſweet wines, in order to try his temper, he abandoned himſelf to all the impetuoſity 
of it, and to the pernicious ſuggeſtions of his followers. He raiſed ſoldiers, and entertained 
about three hundred Gentlemen of good quality at his houſe in London, impriſoning the 
Privy Counſellors, who came to know the cauſe of that unuſual aſſembly, and exciting the citi- 
zens to rebellion, though in vain. At laſt he was obliged to ſurrender, and on the 19 of 
February, 1600-1, was condemned for high treaſon, together with the Earl of Southampton, 
and on the 25 of that month beheaded in the Tower a, being then about thirty four years of 
age. He died with remarkable penitence, devotion, and tranquillity *. 


H was endowed with all the accompliſhments of body and mind proper for a nobleman and 
a warrior. His nature was brave and ambitious, and his converſation extremely obliging and 
affable. He was likewiſe a generous patron to learned men. But he was not born to be a 
Courtier ; for he could neither flatter nor diſſemble, always carrying his love and hatred in his 
countenance. His great thirſt after popularity, and his continual engroſſing of fame, raiſed 
him many enemies, and threw him into indecent paſſions, more advantageous to their deſigns 
than his own*. His obligations to the Queen had been very extraordinary; for what he received 
from her Majeſty, beſides the fees of his offices, and the diſpoſition of great ſums of money in 
her armies, was valued at three hundred thouſand pounds *. 


+ Camden, p. 717, 718, 719. Id. p. 733, 734+ dale, p. 181, Camden, p. 804. Id. 
Id. p. 736—742, 744, 745» 746, and 771-803. Dug- p. 803, 806. Wotton, ubi ſupra, p. 275, 
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Sir WALTER RALE GH. 
IR WALTER RALEGH was deſcended of an ancient family in the county of De- 
von“, and fon of Walter Ralegh, Eſq; of Fardel in the pariſh of Cornwood near Ply- 
mouth®. He was born in 155 2, at a farm-houſe called Hayes in the pariſh of Budley, 
in that part of Devonſhire bordering Eaſtward upon the ſea, near where the river Ottery diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Britiſh channel. He was educated in the Univerſity of Oxford, and af- 
. terwards went to the wars in France about the year 1569; and, upon his return thence, is 
ſaid to have reſided ſome time in the Middle Temple. His next employment was in the war in 
the Netherlands; and ſoon after he attended Sir Humphrey Gilbert, his brother by the mother's 
fide, in an expedition to the northern parts of America; and upon his return ſerved as a Captain 
in the wars in Ireland d. In 158 1 he was appointed one of the Commiſſioners for the govern- 
ment of Munſter in that kingdom, in the abſence of the Earl of Ormond, and was afterwards 
Governor of Cork ©. After he came back to England, he was introduced at Court; and in 
June 1583 ſet out with Sir Humphrey Gilbert in his expedition to Newfoundland; but within 
a few days was obliged to return to Plymouth, by reaſon that his whole ſhip's company was in- 
fected with a contagious ſickneſs fo In March following he obtained the Queen's letters patents 
for diſcovering of unknown countries ; upon the grant of which, he fitted out two barks, 
well furniſhed with men and proviſions at his own expence; and ſet fail with his inſtructions 
for America on the 27" of April, and diſcovered the country of Wingandacoa *, which Queen 
Elizabeth changed to that of Virginia. In the ſeſſions of Parliament in the latter end of the 
ſame year, he was elected Knight of the Shire for the county of Devon, and ſoon after 
knighted i About the time, that her Majeſty granted him the patent abovementioned for the 
diſcovery of remote countries, ſhe ſeems alſo to have given him another, to licenſe the vending 
of wines throughout the kingdom ; that by the advantages of this he might be the better able 
to ſupport the great charges, which the other brought upon him.. The Parliament being pro- 
rogucd on the 20% of March, 1586, he appears ſeveral ways engaged in the laudable improve- 
ments of navigation; being one of the collegues of the fellowſhip for the diſcovery of a 
North-weſt paſſage. In April the ſame year he ſent his own fleet upon a ſecond voyage to 
Virginia, appointing Sir Richard Greenville General of the expedition, and Mr. Ralph Lane, 
who was afterwards knighted, Governor of the colony, which they now tranſported. Soon 
after he received a grant from the Queen of twelve thouſand acres of land in the counties of 
Cork and Wexford in Ireland ; and in June following ſent ſome ſhips on a third voyage to Vir- 
ginia, which took ſeveral Spaniſh prizes at the Azores. By this eſtabliſhment of his colony, 
he was the firſt, who introduced the uſe of tobacco into England. Towards the latter end of 
the year 1586, he was made Seneſchal of Cornwall, and Lord Warden of the Stanneries In 
April 1587, he ſent three ſhips upon a fourth voyage to Virginia ; and about the ſame time 
was appointed Captain of the Queen's Guard, and Lieutenant-General of Cornwall '. In the 
beginning of the next year he ſent another fleet upon a fifth voyage to Virginia. He did 
likewiſe moſt important ſervice in deſtroying the Spaniſh armada ſent to invade England; 
on which account, probably, he received a conſiderable augmentation of his patent of wines, 
by a grant of tonnage and poundage upon thoſe liquors. In April 1589, he accompanied 
Don Antonio of Portugal in the expedition againſt that kingdom; and in the latter end of the 
ſame year, in his return to England, touched upon the coaſt of Ireland, where he viſited Spen- 
ſer the poet, whom he brought back with him to England, introduced into the Queen's fa- 
vour, and encouraged by his own patronage, being himſelf an excellent poet”. In 1592 he 
was appointed General of the expedition againſt the Spaniards at Panama; and in the latter end 
of this year, and the beginning of the next, was very active in the Houſe of Commons ". 
In 1594 he obtained the grant of Sherborne in Dorſetſhire ; but was for ſome time in diſgrace 
at Court for an affair of gallantry with Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, one 

FP 


| of 
» Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, by William Oldys, Gent. Vol. II. p. 254. Edit. 1716. in 8vo, i Oldys, ubi 
> Ibid, « Ibid. p. 6, 7. * Ibid. ſupra, p. 25. * Id. p. 26. Id. p. 26—37. 


p. 4. 
p. 716. * Tbid, p. 17, 18. " Ibid. p. 21, Id. p. 42—66. » Id, p. 66—69. 
s Ibid. p. 22—2g. Williss Notitia parliamentaria, | 
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of the Maids of Honour to the Queen, whom he married ſoon after, and lived with her in 
the greateſt conjugal harmony. In 1595, he made a voyage to Guiana, and deſtroyed the 
City of San Joſeph, taking the Spaniſh governor, Don Antonio de Berreo, priſoner, and entered 
the great Oronoque river ?; and upon his return, wrote a diſcourſe of his diſcoveries in Guiana. 
The year following he was one of the chief Commanders in the expedition againſt Cadiz 1; 
and afterwards Rear-Admiral of the Iſland-voyage *. In 1600 he was appointed Vice-Admi- 


ral*; and about May the fame year ſent on an embaſly to Flanders; and ſoon after made Go- 
vernor of the Iſle of ſerſe p. 


Uron the acceſſion of King James I to the Crown of England he loſt his intereſt at Court; 
and being accuſed of a plot againſt the King, was tried for it at Wincheſter on the 176 of No- 
vember, 1603, and condemned to death; but being repreived, was committed priſoner to the 
Tower of London, his eſtate being ſecured by a ſettlement upon his eldeſt ſon, made in the pre- 
ceding reign, though it was afterwards, upon the defect of a ſingle word in the ſettlement, taken 
away, and given to Sir Robert Carr, Earl of Somerſet. During his confinement, he devoted a 
great part of his time to his ſtudies, and wrote ſeveral books, particularly his incomparable 
« Hiſtory of the World.” | 


Marcn 20", 1615-16, he was releaſed out of the Tower of London; and in 1617 re- 
ceived a commiſſion from the King, dated Auguſt the 26, empowering him to ſet forth ſhips 
and men upon a voyage * to the South parts of America, or elſewhere in America, poſſeſſed 
e and inhabited by heathen and favage people, to diſcover ſome commodities and merchandize 
tc profitable for the ſubjects of theſe kingdoms.” Accordingly he ſet out with his fleet for 
Guiana; but his deſign being betrayed to the Spaniards, was defeated, and his fon Walter killed 
at St. Thome, which was burnt by Captain Keymis, who being reproached by Sir Walter for 
his ill conduct in the affair, killed himſelf. Gundamor, the Spaniſh Embaſſador in England, 
being informed of what had paſſed at Guiana, and complaining of it in very ſtrong terms to the 
| King, his Majeſty, on the 11 of June, 1618, publiſhed a proclamation againſt the proceed- 
ings there; and upon Sir Walter's return to London, he was committed priſoner to the Tower ; 
and on October the 28 following, received ſentence of death at the King's Bench bar at 
Weſtminſter, in conſequence of the judgment given againſt him for the plot in 1603. He 
was beheaded the next day in the Old Palace Yard, and died with great ſerenity. 


Bis Hor Burnet ”, who ftiles him one of the greateſt men of that age, obſerves, that the 
King “ ſuffered much in the opinion of all people by this ſtrange way of uſing Sir Walter, 
« againſt whom the proceedings at firſt were cenſured, but the laſt part of them was thought 
e both barbarous and illegal; fince as < the firſt condemnation of him was very black, the 
« execution of him after ſo many years, and after an employment, that had been given him, 
« was counted a barbarous facrificing him to the Spaniards.” And Mr. Bevil Higgons, though 
otherwiſe a zealous oppoſer of Biſhop Burnet, agrees with him in this particular *, where ſpeak- 
ing of the artifices, by which the King was prevailed upon to put the gallant Ralegh to death, 
he fays, that though it might reſult more from want of courage than from cruelty, « the action 
« was inexcuſable, being not more unjuſt than mean-ſpirited, and one of the greateſt blemiſhes 


« in his reign.” 


Id. p. 69—77. Id. p. 779-94. Id. nales Regis Jacobi I. p. 17. » Hiſtory of his own 
p. 94—106. * Id. p. 111 & ſeqq. Id. time, Vol. I. p. 16, 17. * Short Hiſtory of England, 
p. 133. ' Id. p. 134, 135. * Camdeni an- p. 234. Edit. 1734. 8vo. 
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not hinder King James from purſuing his reſolution to marry the Princeſs; though, when he 


Queen A 


N N E, 


Wife of King James I. 


NNE of Denmark, wife of James I, King of England, was youngeſt daughter of Fre- 
derick II, King of Denmark*, and born in the year 1574. King James had in the 

year 1588 ſent the Biſhop of St. Andrew's and the Lairds of Segie and Barnbarrow to 
Copenhagen, to treat of a marriage with her eldeſt fiſter ; but by the artifice of his Miniſters, 
the Embaſſadors power was ſo limited, that it was impoſſible for them to conclude the affair. On 
the other hand, while this marriage was negotiating, Du Bartas, the famous French poet, who 
was in the ſervice of the King of Navarre, coming to Edinburgh, propoſed a match between 
Catharine, his Maſter's fiſter, and the King of Scots, who ſent the Lord of Tungland, brother 
to Sir James Melvil, into France, to ſee her. 
ſerving how limited the power of the Scots Embaſſadors was, gave his daughter to the Duke of 
Brunſwick. King James, notwithſtanding this diſappointment, perſiſting in his deſign to marry 
into the family, the following year demanded the Princeſs Anne, his ſecond daughter ; which 
Frederick agreed to, on condition that he ſhould ſend for her by a ſolemn Embaſly before the 
firſt day of May. But he died in this interval, leaving his ſucceſſor under age. However this did 


The King of Denmark hearing of this, and ob- 


moved in council the ſending of an Embaſſy to Copenhagen for that purpoſe, he was told, that 
he would hazard a rupture with the Queen of England, if he ſhould marry without conſulting 
her. The authors of this advice well knew, what obſtruction that Queen would give to the in- 
tended marriage%. And in fact her Majeſty repreſented to him divers inconveniences, which 
would ariſe from it ; and therefore propoſed to him Catharine, the King of Navarre's ſiſter, 
with the ſolemneſt affurances, in that caſe, of eſpouſing his intereſt to the utmoſt of her power. 
The Queen's anſwer. being laid before the Council of Scotland, they unanimouſly declared 
againſt the Daniſh match. But this oppoſition of theirs ſo highly exaſperated the King, that 
by means of a trufty ſervant. he cauſed the inhabitants of Edinburgh to riſe in arms, and threaten 
to tear the Chancellor and Privy Counſellors in pieces, if his marriage with the Princeſs 
of Denmark were not concluded. Theſe threats intimidating the Council, Embaſſadors were 
immediately appointed to negotiate the match; but withall care was taken to inſert in their 
inſtructions a clauſe, which put them to a ftand in the very beginning of their negotiation, 
and obliged them to ſend home the Lord Dingual, to demand full power, or elſe leave to re- 
turn. This Lord arriving at Court, when the Chancellor was abſent, the King himſelf drew 
up the powers required by his Embaſſadors; whereupon the marriage was ſoon concluded. 
Soon after the new Queen was delivered to the Embaſſadors to be conducted into Scotland; 
but a ſtorm ariſing, whilſt ſhe was ſea, drove her upon the coaſt of Norway, where ſhe was 
forced to land. The wind continued fo long contrary, that the King, impatient to fee his 


Batav. 1625, 


1618-19. 


* Camdeni annales Elizabethæ reginæ, p. 561. Edit, Lugd. 


Camden, Apparat. annal. regis Jacobi I. 


p. 42, ſays ſhe was in her 45th year at her death in March 


Sir James Melvil's Memoirs, p. 176, 177. 


bride, embarking in a ſmall veſſel, went to her, and paſſed the whole winter in Norway and 
Denmark; from whence he did not return to Scotland till May the next year, bringing his 
Queen with him ©, who was, a few days after their arrival, crowned at Holyrood houſe in 
Edinburgh.. 5 | 

Ix July, 1595, her Majeſty, at the inſtigation of ſome of the enemies of the Earl of Mar, 
who was Governor to her ſon Prince Henry, reſolved to force the Prince from him, and take 
him into her own cuſtody, having engaged the Chancellor and ſeveral of the council to promiſe 
their aſſiſtance. The King, who was then at Falkland, being informed of this, came to her 
at Holyrood houſe; and forbidding any of the council to approach, till he Ihould call them, 
diſſuaded her from this deſign, and prevailed with her to go and reſide at Striveling, wither 


he 
* Id. p. 177, 179: Id. p. 179, 180, 181. & Camdeni 
annales Elizabethæ, p. 567. ' Archbiſhop Spotſwood, 


Hiſtory of the Church of Scotland, p. 38 1. Edit. London 
1655. | 
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he followed her, after he had ſeverely reprimanded the Chancellor, and thoſe of the council, 
who were ſuppoſed to be privy to the affair, and had given a warrant under his own hand to 
the Earl of Mar for receiving the Prince under his care s. Notwithſtanding this, the Queen's 
averſion to that Earl ſtill continued; for, after the King's acceſſion to the throne of England, 

and his arrival at London, he having ſent Spotſwood, then deſigned for the Archbiſhoprick of 
| Glaſgow ', together with a numerous train of Lords and Ladies, to attend upon her Majeſty 
in her journey to England, ſhe went to Striveling, with a reſolution to bring away the Prince, 
and carry him with her; but being denied by the friends of the Houſe of Mar, ſhe was fo 
highly incenſed, that ſhe fell into a fever, and miſcarried. An account of this being ſent to 
the King, he cauſed the Earl of Mar to return, and after him ſent the Duke of Lenox, with a 
warrant to receive the Prince, and deliver him to the Queen; who accordingly was brought 
to her to Holyrood houſe about the end of May 1603. But ſhe was fo far from being ſatiſ- 
fied with this, that ſhe complained in very ſtrong terms of the diſhonour ſhe had received, 
and in a letter written to the King, full of paſſion, required a public reparation of it by the 
puniſhment of the Earl of Mar and his ſervants. The King, knowing the Earl himſelf to be 
blameleſs, returned this anſwer; that ſhe would do wiſely to forget the prejudices the had con- 
ceived againſt the Earl, and thank God for the peaceable poſſeſſion they had obtained of the 
Crown of England ; which, next to God, he aſcribed to the laſt negotiation of the Earl in that 
kingdom. The Queen, upon receiving this anſwer, replied with great reſentment, that ſhe 
ſhould rather have wiſhed never to ſee England, than in any fort to be obliged to the Earl for 
it. © However, as ſhe was, ſays Spotſwood *, a moſt mild Princeſs, and very careful to pleaſe 
« the King in every thing, at her coming to Windſor, which was about the end of June, ſhe 
was reconciled to the Earl; and he by an a& of council was declared to have done nothing in 
that accident at Striveling, that might touch her honour. On the 2 5 of July ſhe was crowned 
with his Majeſty at Weſtminſter !. | 

In 1614, the Queen conceived a violent hatred againſt the Earl of Somerſet, the King's fa- 
vourite, either from a ſuſpicion of his having an hand in Prince Henry's death ; or an appre- 
henſion, that the King's love and company were alienated from her by this maſculine conver- 
ſation and intimacy ; or becauſe the Earl treated her with too little reſpect. Whatever were the 

reaſons, ſhe put herſelf at the head of a faction againſt him, which, upon the diſcovery of | 
the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, proved his ruin”. But before this laſt event, ſhe was 
ſolicited by her party, to recommend to the King Mr. George Villiers, afterwards Duke of 
Buckingham, in order to ſupplant the former favourite; for which reaſon the conſented to join 
in Villiers's advancement, though, when Archbiſhop Abbot firſt urged her to it, the ſhewed a 
great deal of reluctance, adding, „I know the King better than you all; for if this young man 
a be once brought in, the firſt perſon he will plague, muſt be you, that labour for him: yea, 
« 1 ſhall have my part alſo. The King will teach him to deſpiſe and hardly intreat us all, that 
c he may ſeem to be beholden to none but himſelf . 

Sas died March the firſt, 1618-19, of a dropſy, in the forty fifth year of her age e, at 
Hampton Court ?; and was interred in King Henry VII's chapel in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 

A RCHB1SHOP Spotſwood tells us , that ſhe was extremely regretted by all good ſubjects, be- 
ing © a courteous and humane Princeſs, and one, in whom there was much goodneſs.” Sander- 
ſon obſerves", that © being a ſtranger to theſe kingdoms, ſhe meddled the leſs in matters of 
« State.” And Wilſon himſelf gives her the following character; that « ſhe was in her con- 
« dition a good woman, not tempted from that height ſhe ſtood on, to. embroil her ſpirit 
« much with things below her, as ſome buſy bodies do; only giving herſelf content in her 
« own houſe with ſuch recreations, as might not make time tedious to her. And though great 
e perſons actions are often pried into, and made envy's mark; yet nothing could be fixed on 

« her, that left any impreſſion, but that that ſhe may have engraven upon her monument a 
character of virtue.” Biſhop Kennet * likewiſe ſtyles her a pious, virtuous, and prudent 
Queen, and a lover of the Engliſh nation. 


* Id. p. 410. b Id. p. 479. i Stowe's Annals, p. 129. * Ubi ſupra, p. 540. * Compleat 
P. 823. * Id. p. 477. i Id. p. 478. Ar- Hiſtory of the lives and reigns of Mary Queen of Scotland 
thur Wilſon's Life of King James I. p. 79. Edit. London and her fon and ſucceſſor James VI, &c. p. 474. Edit. Lon- 
1653 in fol, " Ruſhworth's Collections, Tom. I, don 1656. * Wilſon, ubi ſupra, p. 129. ' Dedi- 
p- 434» and 456. Edit. 1721. * Camdeni Apparat. cation of his Regiſter and Chronicle. 

Annal. regis Jacobi I. p. 42. Wilſon, ubi ſupra, 
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HENRY, Prince of Warts 


Hf: RY Prince of Wales, eldeſt ſon of James I, by King Queen Anne of Denmark, was 
born at the caſtle of Striveling in Scotland, on the 19% of February, 1 593-4 *, and 
baptized in Auguſt following with great ſolemnity, the Earl of Suſſex being preſent 
as Embaſſador from Queen Elizabeth, and others in the ſame capacity from the King of Den- 
mark, the Duke of Brunſwick, and the States of the United Provinces b. He was then com- 
mitted to the Care of the Earl of Mar, aſſiſted by that Earl's mother, under whom he con- 
tinued till he was five years of age, when he was placed under the tuition of Mr. Adam 
Newton, afterwards his ſecretary, by whoſe inſtructions he made a great progreſs in literature. 
About the age of nine he began to apply himſelf to the manly exerciſes of riding, dancing, 
ſhooting, toſſing the pike, &c. all which he performed with great skill and grace. Upon his 
father's acceſſion to the throne of England, he was brought by the Queen from Edinburgh to 
Windſor in June 1603 4, where, on the the 24 of July, he was inftalled Knight of the Garter ©. In 
his fourteenth and fifteenth year he ſhewed all the marks of a true judgment and excellent diſpo- 
ſitionf. June 4, 1610, he was created Prince of Wales at Weſtminſter in a moſt ſolemn and mag- 
nificent manners. Being now abſolute maſter of himſelf, he ſettled his houſhold under the pro- 
per officers, eſtabliſhing ſtrict orders throughout the ſame, and obſerving fo good an economy, 
that he left his revenue increaſed ſeveral thouſand pounds a yearb. In the ſeventeenth and 
eighteenth year of his age he appeared a man, not only in ftature, but likewiſe in the abilities 
of mind, and extent of knowledge, informing himſelf with great pains of every thing relating 
to the art of war both at ſea and land, as well as thoſe of peace. In 1612, a marriage being 
begun to be negotiated for him with Chriſtine, the ſecond daughter of Henry IV King of 
France, the Prince wrote in July that year to Sir Thomas Edmonds, the Engliſh Embaſſador at 
Paris, that if it ſhould be concluded upon worſe conditions, than the King of Spain had ob- 
fained with the elder daughter, it would be diſhonourable*. And in another letter to that 
Embaſſador in September following ', he urged him to endeavour to unite the Princes of the 
blood, and the heads of the Proteſtant party in France, againſt the miniſters of that court, 
who ſeemed then influenced by an implacable zeal for the Popiſh intereſt. © If the Princes 
& of the blood, ſays his Highneſs, and thoſe of the religion do ſtick the one with the other 
« firmly, and if there fall out no fractions amongſt them; they may have a very great ſtroke 
te in the greateſt and moſt important buſineſs of ſtate. As touching their intentions of remov- 
« ing from about the Queen ſome private perſons, my opinion is, that unleſs they be well pre- 
& pared for it, and go on further in preſerving of their own ftate and fortunes againſt whatſoever 
ce may fall out, after that they have ſet a foot that action, they will do themſelves wrong. For 
&« if the ſtate have a ſuſpicion of their ſtirring humours, that action will fully aſſure them of it; 
« which will make them clip their wings all they can, ſtriving to diſable them from being able 
« to do any thing hereafter. Wherefore if you would cheriſh them in that humour, I think it 
« would not be very hurtful for this ſtate. For if there ſhould fall a great difference amongſt 
« them, as it hath been heretofore, while thoſe two dogs were fighting together, a third dog 
« might fall into them; and having the one of them on his fide, or at leaft neutral, might 
« have a great ſhare amongſt them. This though you may not do as an Embaſſador, yet you 
« may do it as a private man, that wiſheth their welfare, and the good of his own ſtate. 
However it appears, that he did not at all interpoſe in affairs at home, from this paſſage in the 
fame letter: As matters go now here, I will deal in no buſineſſes of importance, for ſome 
« reſpects. In October the fame year he fell fick, and died at St. James's on the 6 of No- 
vember following, and was interred on the 7 of December in Weſtminſter-Abbey n. The genera] 


Q opinion 
* Archbiſhop Spotſwood's Hiſtory of the church of Scotland, Sir Ralph Winwod's Memorials, Vol. III. p. 179. * Corn- 
Lib. VI. p. 402. Edit. London 1655 fol. and The life and wallis, p. 17, 18. i Id. p. 19, 20, 21, 22. Letter 


death of Henry Prince of Wales; by Sir Charles Cornwallis, of Prince Henry to Sir Thomas Edmonds, dated at Richmond, 
Knight, Treaſurer of his Highneſs's Houſhold, p. 5. Edit. July 3 1ſt 1612, among Sir Thomas Edmond's M S. State- 
London 1641. » Spotſwood, p. 406. © Corn- papers, Vol. VIII. p. 129, 130, 137. | Dated from 
wallis, p. 6, 7, 8. * Id p. 10. * Camdeni Richmond Sept. 1oth, 1612, ubi ſupra, p. 301, 302, 303, 

annaks regis Jacobi I. p. 2. © Cornwallis, p. 11, 12. „ Cornwallis, p. 22—88. | 


58 HENRY, Prince of Wales. 


opinion of that time was, that his end was haſtened by poiſon. It would be raſh to determine 
in ſo nice a matter; yet the preſumption ſeems too ſtrong to be buried in filence ; eſpecially if 
we conſider the violent conteſts between him and Car, Lord Viſcount Rocheſter, afterwards 
Earl of Somerſet, and the wicked practices of that implacable man. Beſides, the Prince being 
of an open temper, and having once declared, that if ever he was King, he would not leave one 
of the family of the Howards unpuniſhed; they therefore, as well as Rocheſter, who was re- 
lated to them by marriage, could not think themſelves ſecure, during his life; and fo the man- 
ner of his death was paſſed over by a certificate from ſome court-phyſicians, that his liver was 
« paler than ordinary, his gall without any choler in it; his ſpleen, midriff, and lungs very 
« black, and his head full of blood in ſome places, and in others of water; as if no poiſon 
could produce ſuch effects . Biſhop Burnet * was allo aſſured by Col. Titus, that he had heard 
King Charles I declare, that the Prince was poiſoned by Rocheſter's means. And Sir Robert 
Naunton, who was at that time ſeeking a public employment by the mediation of that Lord, 

in a letter to Sir Ralph Winwood, then Embaſſador in Holland, dated November 17, 161 2, 

has theſe words? : « Touching our Palladium, which we have loſt, I hold it neither fit to 
« write what I conceive, and leſs fit to be written to your Lordſhip. It is given out by his 
« confidents, that he had a deſign to have come over with the Palſgrave, and have drawn Count 
« Maurice along with him with ſome promiſes, and done ſome other exploit upon the place, that 
« ſhot the Palſgrave's harbinger, and haply to have ſeen the Landgrave's daughter; or I know 
% not what. That this he meant to have done, whatſoever it was, clam patrem & ſenatum 
« ſuum, and hatching ſome ſuch ſecret deſign, which was made ſubject to miſconſtruction, it is 
« now become abortive like that of Henry IV of France. Sir Henry Neville told me, he had 
« yowed, that never idolater ſhould come into his bed; and I was aſcertained, that in his 
« ſickneſs he applied this chaſtiſement for a deſerved — upon _ for WY ever 
600 * his ears to admit treaty of a popiſh match.” | 


He was about five foot and eight inches in height, of a firong well-proportioned body, 4 | 
an amiable countenance, his hair of an auburn colour, and his eye piercing % He was ſober, 
chaſte, temperate, religious, and full of probity. He was never heard to ſwear, though the 
example of his father, and the whole court, was but too apt to corrupt him in that reſpect. 
He took great delight in the converſation of men of honour ; and thoſe, who were not reckoned 
as ſuch, were treated with the utmoſt neglect at his court. He was naturally gentle and 
affable; though his behaviour had a noble ſtatelineſs, without affectation, which commanded 
eſteem and reſpect. He ſhewed a warlike genius in his paſſionate fondneſs for all martial exer- 
ciſes. A French Embaſſador coming to take his leave of him, found him toſſing a pike; and 
asking him, what ſervice he would command him to his Maſter? the Prince deſired him to 
tell him what he was then doing. In ſhort, though he was eighteen years old, when he 
died, no hiſtorian has caſt the leaſt imputation upon his character. 


Echard, Hiſtory of England. p. 388. 3d Edit. + Hiſt, wallis, p. 93, 94. * Rapin's Hiſtory of England, 
of his own time, Vol. I. p. 11. » Sir Ralph Win- Engliſh tranſlat. in fol. Vol. * p. 181. 
wood's Memorials, Vol. III. p. 410. in the Note, Corn- 
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GEORGE ABBOT, 
Archbiſhop of CanTERBURY: 


younger fon of Maurice Abbot of Guilford in Surrey *, in which town he was born 
in the year 1562, and educated in grammar learning in the free - ſchool there. He 
was thence removed in 1578 to Baliol-College in the Univerſity of Oxford e. April the 31ſt 
158 2, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts; and November 20% the year following was 
admitted Probationer- fellow of his college *; and December 17, 1585, took the degree of 
Maſter of Arts . Soon after this he entered into holy orders, and became a celebrated preacher 
in the Univeſity s, and Chaplain to Thomas Lord Buckhurſt, aſterwards Earl of Dorſet l. March 
4, 1593-4, he commenced Bachelor of Divinity i; and May 9®, 1597, proceeded Doctor 
of that faculty*; and September 6 the ſame year was elected Maſter of Univerſity- college in 
Oxford. On the 6 of March, 1599, he was inſtalled Dean of Wincheſter ®; and in the years 
1600, 1603, and 1605 ſerved the office of Vice-chancellor of the Univerſity n. He was like- 
wiſe hi PRI by King James I one of the tranſlators of the New Teſtament into Engliſh. De- 
cember 30, 1609, he was conſecrated Biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry *; and about a month 
after tranſlated to the Biſhoprick of London v; and from thence in April 1611 to the Arch- 
biſhoprick of Canterbury. On the 234 of June 2 he was ſworn of the Privy- council a. 
His advancement he owed to the recommendation of the Earl of Dunbar, the King's firſt Scots 
favourite; though Lord Clarendon * repreſents him as very unfit for the See of Canterbury at 
that time, when the Calviniſts and Non-conformiſts grew ſo formidable to the eſtabliſhed church; 
fince Abbot “ confidered the Chriſtian religion no otherwiſe, than as it abhorred and reviled 
« Popery, and valued thoſe men moſt, who did that the moſt furiouſly. Whereas for the 
« ſtrict obſervation of the diſcipline of the church, or the conformity to the articles or canons of 
« it, he made little enquiry, and took leſs care. And having made very little progreſs in the 
ancient and ſolid ſtudy of divinity, he adhered only to the doctrine of Calvin; and for his 
« fake did not think fo ill of the diſcipline, as he ought to have done. But if men forbore a 
e public reviling and railing at the hierarchy and eccleſiaſtical government, let their opinions 
« and private practice be what it would, they were not only ſecure from any inquiſition of his, 
« but acceptable to him, and at leaft equally preferred by him.” But whatever exceptions 
might be made to the Archbiſhop on this account, his zeal for the Proteſtant cauſe over Europe 
in general induced him, upon the Elector Palatine's being choſen King of Bohemia in 1619, to 
exert all his intereſt with the court of England for ſupporting that election; as appears from 
a letter of his written for that purpoſe in very ſtrong terms to Sir Robert Naunton, Secretary of 
State. 
Ix July 1621, a calamitous accident befel him in the Lord Zouch's Park at Bramzill in 
Hampſhire. For as he was ſhooting at a deer with a croſs- bow, the keeper coming up unwarily too 
forward, was ſtruck with the arrow under his left arm, and died about an hour after u. The 
King being informed of this misfortune, and apprehenſive, that ſcandal might inſue, wrote a 
letter to ſeveral Biſhops, Judges, and others to examine the caſe; who were of opinion, that 
a reſtitution or diſpenſation might be given to the Archbiſhop to prevent any exceptions to his 
character ; which was accordingly granted him*. However this ſhocking accident made fo deep 
an impreſſion upon his Grace, that he retired for ſome time to an alms-houſe of his own build- 
ing at Guilford, — to mortify himſelf from the enjoyment of worldly pleaſures ; and when 


(ys ABBOT, Archbiſhop of Canterbury i in the reign of King James I, was 


he 

» Wood, Athen, Dunn. Vol. I. col. 430. 2d Edit. Id. Wood, Ath. Oxon. Vol. I. col. 584. Le Neve, 

ibid. col. 583. © Id. ibid. Ad. Faſti Oxon. Val. I. Lives, &c. p. 90,91. Wood. Athen. Oxon. col. 584- 
col. 123. Id. Athen. Oxon, Vol. I. col. 583. Id. *= Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, Vol. I. p. 29. Edit. 

Faſti Oxon. Vol. I. col. 128. s Id. Athen. Qxon. Vol. I. Oxford 1732. * Ibid. * Cabala, p. 102, 3d Edit. 

col. 583. > Id. col. 735. + Id. Faſti Oxon. Vol. I. London 1691. Callers Eccleſ. Hiſt. Vol. II. p. 220. 

col. 146. * Id. col. 153. Id. Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. Id. p. 721. * Sanderſon's Continuat. of Rymer's 


col. 584. »Le Neve Faſti Eccleſ. Angl. p. 169. Id. Fœdra, Vol. XVII. p. 337. 
Lives of the Proteſtant Biſhops, Vol. I. part I. p. 99. | 
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he returned to his palace, conferred a comfortable ſubſiſtence upon the widow and children of 
a man ?. | | | 

| ws: " 2 political conduct and principles had long rendered him obnoxious to the Court; 
which at laſt ended in his diſgrace, For on the q of October, 1627, he was ſequeſtered 
from his office and juriſdiction, and his authority transferred to Mountain Biſhop of London, 
Neile Biſhop of Purham, Buckeridge Biſhop of Rocheſter, Howſon Biſhop of Oxford, and 
Laud Biſhop of Bath and Wells; and himſelf was confined to his houſe at Ford *®. The OC- 
caſion of this rigour towards him was his refuſal to licenſe a ſermon preached by one Dr. Sib- 
thorp at the afſizes at Northampton, wherein it was aſſerted, that the King only had the power 
of making laws ; and that when Princes command things, which their ſubjects cannot perform, 
| becauſe they are inconſiſtent with the laws of God or nature, or impoſſible, yet they are bound 
to undergo the puniſhment, without either reſiſting, or railing, or reviling ; and fo yield a 
paſſive obedience, where they cannot exhibit an active one: and that there was no other caſe 
but one of theſe three, wherein a ſubject can excuſe himſelf with paſſive obedience, fince in 
all others he is bound to active obedience. This doctrine Mr. Collier himſelf obſerves * to be 
« arbitrary enough in all conſcience, and, were it purſued through its conſequences, would 
«© make Magna Charta, and the other laws for ſettling property, ſignify little.” However 
Sibthorp was by ſome courtiers commended for his loyalty, and his ſermon reported to the 
King as a ſerviceable diſcourſe. Upon this his Majeſty ſent it to the Archbiſhop with a com- 
mand to licenſe it; who being ſhocked with the paſſages above cited, beſides other exceptions, 
refuſed to comply. This highly exaſperated the King, who immediately ordered him to be 
ſuſpended b. But in the latter end of the Year 1628 he was reſtored to his liberty and juriſ- 
diction, being ſent for to Court, and from his barge received by the Archbiſhop of York and 
the Earl of Dorſet, and by them folemnly introduced to the King, who gave him his hand with 
a particular countenance of favour, bidding him not fail the council-table twice a week ©, Not- 
withſtanding this he had little comfort afterwards in the exerciſe of his high function; whether 
an unconquerable ſorrow and concern for the caſual homicide he had committed, might fo far 
engroſs all his thoughts, as to render him to indolent or remiſs ; or whether he faw through the 
finefle of court-policy in the late taking off his ſequeſtration, and diſcovered it to be done, 
not out of any reſpect to himſelf, but merely to fatisfy a ſtrong party in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, whilſt in effect moſt of his authority was devolved on Dr. Laud Biſhop of London, who 
afterwards proved his ſucceſſor. Which of theſe cauſes haſtened his end, is not eaſy to deter- 
mine; but he lingered in diſcontent till Auguſt 4, 1633, when he died at his palace of Croy- 
den in the ſeventy-firſt year of his age, and was interred in Trinity-church in Guilford, where 
a monument is erected to his memory ©. 
H built and endowed an hoſpital and free-ſchool in that town, and did many other con- 
ſiderable acts of charity. Lord Clarendon deſcribes him in very ſevere terms *, as a man of 
very moroſe manners, and a very ſour aſpect, which in that time was called gravity, and to- 
tally ignorant of the true conſtitution of the church of England, and the ſtate and intereſt of 
the Clergy. But Dr. Welwood repreſents him to much greater advantage l, as a perſon of won- 
derful temper and moderation, who in all his conduct ſhewed an unwillingneſs to ſtretch the 
act of uniformity beyond what was abſolutely neceflary for the peace of the church; or the 
prerogative of the crown, any further than conduced to the good of the ſtate. However, be- 
ing not well formed for a court, though otherwiſe of conſiderable learning and genteel educa- 
tion, he either could not or would not ſtoop to the humour of the times; and now and then, 
by an unſeaſonable ſtiffneſs, gave occaſion to his enemies to repreſent him as not well inclined 
to the prerogative, or too much addicted to a popular intereſt, and therefore not fit to be em- 
ployed in matters of government. He wrote ſeveral books, which ſhew him to have been a man 
of good parts and extenſive learning. He was extremely averſe to the doctrines of the Armi- 


mans, which will account for a very injurious character, which he wrote i of the great Hugo 
Grotius, one of their ableſt patrons. | 


y Echard's Hiſtory of England, p. 399. 3d Edit. = Id. p. 110. 


2 FE * Id. p. 112. Id. p. 114, 115, 116. 
ibid. p. 434. Ubi ſupra, p. 740. > Ruſhworth's « Ubi ſupra, p. 23. » Memoirs, p. 36. 7th Edit. 
hiſtor. Collections, Vol. I. p. 447. < Echard, ubi ſupra, In a letter to Sir Ralph Winwood, dated June 1, 1613. See 
p. 441. 


Le Neve's Lives of the Proteſtant Biſhops, Winwood's Memorials, Vol. III. p. 459, 460. 
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BENJAMIN JOHNSON. 


ENJAMIN JOHNSON, one of the greateſt Engliſh dramatic Poets in the ſeven- 
teenth century, was deſcended from a Scots family, his grandfather, who was a gen- 
tleman, being originally of Annandale in that kingdom, whence he removed to Car- 

liſle, and afterwards was employed in the ſervice of King Henry VIII. His father loſt his 

eſtate under Queen Mary, in whoſe reign he ſuffered impriſonment; and at laſt entered into 
holy orders, and died about a month before our Poet's birth *; who was born at Weſtminſter ®, 
in the year 1574. He was firſt educated at a private ſchool in the church of St. Martin's in 
the Fields d; and afterwards removed to Weſtminſter ſchool, where the famous Camden was his 


Maſfter*. Thence his mother, who had married a bricklayer to her ſecond husband, took him 
home, and obliged him to work at his father in law's trade f. 


But being extremely averſe to 


that employment, he went into the Low Countries, where he diftinguiſhed himſelf by his bra- 


very, having in the view of both the armies killed one of the enemies, and taken the “ opi- 
« ma ſpolia from him. Upon his return to England, he applied himſelf with great vigour 
to his former ſtudies s; and is faid to have been admitted into St. John's college in the Univer- 
fity of Cambridge; though his continuance there ſeems to have been but ſhort b. He had ſome 
time after this the misfortune of being engaged in a duel with a perſon, who had challenged 
him; wherein he killed his adverſary, though the latter had wounded him in the arm with a 
{word ten inches longer than his own. For this offence he was committed to priſon, where 
being viſited by a Popiſh prieſt, he became a proſelyte to the church of Rome, in which he 
continued twelve years; but was at laſt reconciled to that of England i. It has been aflerted *, 
that he was tutor to, and travelled abroad with a ſon of Sir Walter Ralegh ; but this account is 
evidently falſe! He is ſaid likewiſe, upon his leaving the Univerſity, to have entered himſelf 
in an obſcure play- houſe, called The Green Curtain, about Shoreditch or Clerkenwell; but 
that his firſt action and writing there were both ill. And indeed he was unqueſtionably an 


actor for ſome time, and probably only a ſtrolling one. For Decker, in his “ Hiſtriomaſtrix, a 


play publiſhed in 1602, and deſigned as a reply to Johnſon's « Poetaſter,” reproaches him with 
having left his occupation of a morter-treader to turn actor; and with having put up a ſuppli- 
cation to be a poor journeyman player, in which he would have continued, but that he could 
not ſet a good face on it, and fo was caſhier d. Beſides, if we admit that fatire to be built 
on facts, we learn further, that he performed the part of Zuliman at the Paris Garden in South- 
wark ; and « ambled by a play-waggon in the highway, and took mad Jeronymo's part to get 
« ſervice among the mimics u.“ Shakeſpeare is faid to have firſt introduced him into the world; 
for our Poet, who was at this time altogether unknown to the public, having offered one of 
his plays to the players, in order to have it acted, the perſons, into whoſe hands it was put, at- 
ter having turned it careleſly and ſuperciliouſſy over, were juſt upon returning it to him with an 
ill-natured anſwer, that it would be of no ſervice to their company, when Shakeſpeare luckily 
caſt his eye upon it, and found ſomething ſo well in it, as to engage him, firſt to read it 
through, and afterwards to recommend the author and his writings to the public”. His firſt 
printed dramatic performance was a Comedy, intitled, (Every Man in his Humour,” acted in 
the year 1598; which being ſoon followed by ſeveral others, as his Sejanus, his Volpone, his 


Silent Woman, and his Alchemiſt, gained him ſo high a reputation, that in October 1619, 


upon the death of Mr. Samuel Daniel, he was appointed Poet-laureat to King James Io; and 
on the 19% of July the fame year, was created Maſter of Arts at Oxford”, having reſided for 


R | ſome 

Heads of a converſation betwixt Ben. Johnſon and Wil- ſupra. Heads of a converſation, ubi ſupra. General 
liam Drummond of Hawthornden, January 1619, printed in Dictionary, Vol. VI. p. 399. Remark (D). Heads of a 
Drummond's works, p. 224, Edit. Edinburgh, 1711. fol. converſation, &c. ubi ſupra. & Wood, ubi ſupra. 
b Wood Athen. Oxon. Vol I. col. 608. 2d Edit. © His General Dictionary, ubi ſupra, Remark (C). = For 


Epitaph informs us, that he died at the age of 63 in 1637. theſe particulars I am obliged to Mr. Lewis Theobald, the 
Sir Tho. Pope-Blount's Characters and cenſures of the moſt learned Editor of Shakeſpeare. Mr. Rowe's Account of 
conſiderable Poets, whether ancient or modern, p. 105. Edit. the life of Mr. William Shakeſpeare, prefixed to Shakeſpeare's 
London 1694 in 4to. See his Dedication of Every man works in 8vo. * Wood, Athen. Oxon, Vol. I. col. 447. 
in his humour, and his 14th Epigram. Wood, ubi Id. Faſti Oxon. Vol. I. col. 215. 
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62 BENJAMIN JOHNSON. 


ſome time at Chriſt-church in that Univerſity % However, he had once incurred his Majeſty + 
diſpleafure, by writing, in conjunction with Mr. George Chapman and Mr. John Marſton, a 
play, called Eaſtward-Hoe, wherein they were accuſed of having reflected on the Scots nation, 
and for that reaſon in danger of loſing their ears and noſes. Upon their releaſement from priſon, 
our Poet gave an entertainment to his friends, among whom were Camden and Selden; and 
in the midſt of it, his mother drank to him, and ſhewed him a paper of poiſon, which ſhe 
had deſigned, if the ſentence for his puniſhment had paſſed, to have mixed with his drink, 
after ſhe had firſt taken a portion of it herſelf. Upon the acceſſion of King Charles I ta the 
Crown, he wrote a petition to his Majeſty, that as his royal father had allowed him an annual 
penſion of an hundred marks, he would make them pounds; and in 1629 wrote an epigram 
to that King upon his ſending him that ſum during his ſickneſs. He had likewiſe a penſion 
from the city of London, and from ſeveral of the nobility and gentry, and particularly from 
Mr. Sutton, the founder of the Charter-houſe. In his laſt ſickneſs he often repented of his 
profanation of ſcripture in his plays. He died on the 16 of Auguſt, 1637, in the ſixty- 
third year of his age, and was interred three days after in Weſtminſter-Abbey. He had ſeveral 
children; but none ſurvived him". Mr. Drummond of Hawthornden, an intimate friend of 
his, repreſents his perſonal character in very diſadvantageous terms; that © he was a great 
« lover and praiſer of himſelf; a contemner and ſcorner of others; given rather to loſe a 


friend than a jeſt ; jealous of every word and action of thoſe about him, eſpecially after 


« drink, which was one of the elements, in which he lived; a diſſembler of the parts, which 
« reign in him; a bragger of ſome good, that he wanted. He thought nothing right, but 
« what either himſelf or ſome of his friends had ſaid or done. He was paſſionately kind and 
« angry; careleſs either to gain or keep; vindictive, but, if he was well anſwered, greatly cha- 
« orined; interpreting the beſt ſayings and deeds often to the worſt. He was for any religion, 
e being verſed in both; oppreſſed with fancy, which overmaſtered his reaſon, a general diſeaſe 
« among the Poets. His inventions were ſmooth and eaſy ; but above all he excelled in a 
« tranſlation.” He had a very ſtrong memory; for he tells us himſelf *, that he could in his 
youth have repeated all that he had ever written, and ſo continued till he was paſt forty; and 
even after that he could have repeated whole books, that he had read, and poems of ſome ſe- 
le& friends, which he thought worth charging his memory with. Mr. Pope remarks , that 
when our Poet got poſſeſſion of the ſtage, he brought critical learning into vogue; and that 
this was not done without difficulty, may appear from thoſe frequent leſſons, (and indeed almoſt 
declamations,) which he was forced to prefix to his firſt plays, and put into the mouth of his 
actors, the Grex, Chorus, &c. to remove the prejudices, and inform the judgment of his hearers. 
Till then the Engliſh authors had no thoughts of writing upon the model of the ancients; their 
tragedies were only hiſtories in dialogue; and their comedies followed the thread of any novel, 


as they found it, no leſs implicitly, than if it had been true hiſtory, Mr. Selden ſtiles him * his 


« beloved friend and a ſingular Poet,” and extols his “ ſpecial worth in literature, and ac- 
« curate judgment.” Mr. Dryden gives him the title of the “ greateſt man of the laſt age *; ” 
and obſerves *, that if we look upon him, while he was himſelf, (for his laſt plays were but his 
dotages,) he was the moſt learned and judicious writer, which any theatre ever had ; that he 
was a moſt ſevere judge of himſelf as well as others; that one cannot ſay, he wanted wit, but 
rather that he was frugal of it; that in his works there is little to be retrenched or altered; but 
that humour was his proper ſphere. Mr. Shadwell likewiſe declares*, that he was incomparably 
the beſt dramatic poet, that ever was, or probably ever will be. 1 


Id. Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. col. 60g. Heads of a face to his Edition of Shakeſpeare's works, p. 6. 2d Edit, Lon- 
converſation, &c. ubi ſupra. » Wood, Athen. Oxon. don 1728. * Preface to the firſt Edition of his Titles of 
Vol. I. col. 610. | | | Honour, London 1614, in 4to. * Eſſay on Dramatic 
Id. ibid. » Winſtanley's Lives of the moſt famous poetry, p. 9. d. p. 32. © Dedication pre- 
Engliſh Poets, p. 127. Edit, London 1687. Drum fixed to his Virtuoſo, | 


mond's works, p. 226. In his Diſcoveries. *' Pre- 
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62 Benjamin JOHNSON. 


ſome time at Chriſt- church in that Univerſity a. However, he had once incurred his Majeſty + 
diſpleaſure, by writing, in conjunction with Mr. George Chapman and Mr. John Marſton, a 
play, called Eaſtward-Hoe, wherein they were accuſed of having reflected on the Scots nation, 
and for that reaſon in danger of loſing their ears and noſes. Upon their releaſement from priſon, 
our Poet gave an entertainment to his friends, among whom were Camden and Selden; and 
in the midft of it, his mother drank to him, and ſhewed him a paper of poiſon, which ſhe 
had deſigned, if the ſentence for his puniſhment had paſſed, to have mixed with his drink, 
after ſhe had firſt taken a portion of it herſelf. Upon the acceſſion of King Charles I ta the 
Crown, he wrote a petition to his Majeſty, that as his royal father had allowed him an annual 
penſion of an hundred marks, he would make them pounds; and in 1629 wrote an epigram 
to that King upon his ſending him that ſum during his ſickneſs. He had likewiſe a penſion 
from the city of London, and from ſeveral of the nobility and gentry, and particularly from 
Mr. Sutton, the founder of the Charter-houſe . In his laſt ſickneſs he often repented of his 
profanation of ſcripture in his plays. He died on the 16 of Auguſt, 1637, in the fixty- 
third year of his age, and was interred three days after in Weſtminſter-Abbey. He had ſeveral 
children; but none ſurvived him*. Mr. Drummond of Hawthornden, an intimate friend of 
his, repreſents his perſonal character in very diſadvantageous terms; that “he was a great 
« lover and praiſer of himſelf; a contemner and ſcorner of others; given rather to loſe a 
friend than a jeſt ; jealous of every word and action of thoſe about him, eſpecially after 
« drink, which was one of the elements, in which he lived; a difſembler of the parts, which 
« reign in him; a bragger of ſome good, that he wanted. He thought nothing right, but 
« what either himſelf or ſome of his friends had ſaid or done. He was paſſionately kind and 
« angry; careleſs either to gain or keep; vindictive, but, if he was well anſwered, greatly cha- 
« orined; interpreting the beſt ſayings and deeds often to the worſt. He was for any religion, 
« being verſed in both; oppreſſed with fancy, which overmaſtered his reaſon, a general diſeaſe 
« among the Poets. His inventions were ſmooth and eaſy ; but above all he excelled in a 
« tranſlation.” He had a very ſtrong memory ; for he tells us himſelf *, that he could in his 
youth have repeated all that he had ever written, and ſo continued till he was paſt forty; and 
even after that he could have repeated whole books, that he had read, and poems of ſome ſe- 
le& friends, which he thought worth charging his memory with. Mr. Pope remarks v, that 
when our Poet got poſſeſſion of the ſtage, he brought critical learning into vogue; and that 
this was not done without difficulty, may appear from thoſe frequent leſſons, (and indeed almoſt 
declamations,) which he was forced to prefix to his firſt plays, and put into the mouth of his 
actors, the Grex, Chorus, &c. to remove the prejudices, and inform the judgment of his hearers. 
Till then the Engliſh authors had no thoughts of writing upon the model of the ancients; their 
. tragedies were only hiſtories in dialogue; and their comedies followed the thread of any novel, 
as they found it, no leſs implicitly, than if it had been true hiſtory, Mr. Selden ſtiles him: his 
« beloved friend and a ſingular Poet,” and extols his © ſpecial worth in literature, and ac- 
« curate judgment.” Mr. Dryden gives him the title of the © greateſt man of the laſt age; 
and obſerves d, that if we look upon him, while he was himſelf, (for his laſt plays were but his 
dotages,) he was the moſt learned and judicious writer, which any theatre ever had ; that he 
was a moſt ſevere judge of himſelf as well as others; that one cannot ſay, he wanted wit, but 
rather that he was frugal of it; that in his works there is little to be retrenched or altered; but 
that humour was his proper ſphere. Mr. Shadwell likewiſe declares*, that he was incomparably 

the beſt dramatic poet, that ever was, or probably ever will be. | 


Id. Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. col. 60g. Heads of a face to his Edition of Shakeſpeare's works, p. 6. 2d Edit. Lon- 
converſation, &c. ubi ſupra. Wood, Athen. Oxon. don 1728. * Preface to the firſt Edition of his Titles of 
Vol. I. col. 610. Honour, London 1614, in 4to. | Eſſay on Dramatic 
Id. ibid. « Winſtanley's Lives of the moſt famous poetry, p. 9. o Ibid. p. 32. © Dedication pre- 
Engliſh Poets, p. 127. Edit, London 1687. » Drum- fixed to his Virtuoſo, 
mond's works, p. 226. In his Diſcoveries. Pre- 
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FRANCIS BACON, 


Leid Cha NC EL L OX. 


RANCIS BA CON, Lord Viſcount St. Alban's, and Lord High Chancellor of England, 

was ſon of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England in the reign of 

Queen Elixabeth, by Anne, one of the daughters of Sir Anthony Cook, and eminent 
for her skill in the Latin and Greek tongues. He was born at Vork-palace in the Strand, 
January 22, 1560-15. He gave very early marks of a pregnant and happy diſpoſition far above 
his years; ſo that Queen Elizabeth took a particular delight in trying him with queſtions, and 
received ſo much ſatisfaction from the good ſenſe and manlineſs of his anſwers, that ſhe uſed to 
call him, in mirth, her young Lord Keeper b. In the year 1573, he was ſent to Trinity- 


college in the Univerſity of Cambridge under the care of Dr, John Whitgift, then maſter of 


that college, and afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury. While he continued here, at about 
ſixteen years of age, he firſt fell into a diſlike of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, as formed only for diſ- 
putation and contention, but barren in the production of works for the benefit of human lite; 
which induced him afterwards to endeavour after a more ſatisfactory and perfect ſyſtem. 
When he had paſſed through the circle of the liberal arts, his father thought proper to qua- 
lify him for the management of public affairs; for which purpoſe he ſent him over to France 
with Sir Amias Pawlet, Embaſſador to that Court, who intruſted him with a commiſſion to the 
Queen, which he diſcharged with great approbation, and went back to France with an inten- 
tion of continuing there for ſome years * But his father dying in 1579, he returned to Eng- 
land, and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the common law, which from the narrowneſs of his 
circumſtances he reſolved upon as his profeſſion, though his inclinations led him much more 
ſtrongly to the affairs of ſtate. With this view he placed himſelf in the ſociety of Grey's- 
Inn, where his ſuperior talents rendered him the ornament of the houſe, as the gentleneſs and 
affability of his deportment gained him the affection of all its members. In his profeſſion he 
ſoon roſe to ſuch eminence, that, at the age of twenty eight years, he was appointed by 
Queen Elizabeth her council extraordinary *, But the greateſt figure, which he made in the 
laſt ten years of her reign, was in the Houſe of Commons ; and then it is thought, that he 
applied himſelf to politics, fo that the Queen and the Lord Treaſurer Burghley made uſe of him 
in affairs of tate; for he obſerves himſelf, that in the buſineſs, which paſſed through the 
hands of her Majeſty's learned council, either of ſtate or revenue, he was conſtantly employed. 
He was in his younger years attached to the intereſts of Devereux Earl of Eſſex, whom he en- 
deavoured to diſſuade from thoſe raſh attempts, which proved afterwards fatal to hims; and 
upon his trial Bacon was one of the managers againſt him, and ſoon after ordered to publiſh a 
declaration of that Earl's treaſons. This expoſed him to the ſevereſt cenſures, on account of 
the great obligations, which he had to that unfortunate Nobleman, and obliged him to draw up 
an apology in his own defence b. 

Hz made no conſiderable advances in his fortune ks Queen Elizabeth, who never con- 
ferred upon him any place of profit, except the reverſion of the Regiſter's office in the Star- 
Chamber, worth about 1600 pounds a year; though it did not fall to him till about twenty 
years after. But upon the acceſſion of King N I to the throne of England, he ſoon opened 
his way to greater preferment; for on the 23* of July, 1603, he was knighted, and the year 
following made one of the King's council learned in the law. And as his abilities had ap- 
peared in council, in parliament, and in his profeſſion, and eſpecially in the ſpeeches, which 
he made in the Houſe of Commons, and the treatiſes, which he wrote in favour of the union 
of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, which the King fo paſſionately defired ; he had 

reaſon to expect, that his ſuit for the place of Sollicitor-General, which he had eis made 


intereſt 
* Dr. Rawley's Life of him, prefixed to his Reſuſcitatio, mains, London 17 34, in 4to. : Rawley, ubi ſupra. 
Edit. London 1657, in fol, » Id. ibid. © Id. ibid. » Mallet's Life of the Lord Bacon, p. 13, 14, prefixed to 
« Id, ibid, * Id. ibid. * Stepheng's Account of the Life the firſt Volume of his Works, at London 1740, in 4 vols. in 


of Lord Bacon, p. 11. in the Edition of his Letters and Re fol. + Rawley, ubi ſupra, 
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| Intereſt for under Queen Elizabeth, would have been immediately granted him; but met with 
great obſtructions in his advancement from the jealouſy of his couſin- german, Sir Robert Cecil, 
aſfterwards Earl of Salisbury and Lord Treafurer, and Sir Edward Coke, the Attorney-General *, 
However, at laſt, in the beginning of the year 1607, he was raiſed to that poſt; and in 
1611 was made joint Judge with Sir Thomas Vavaſor of the Knight Marſhal's court, lately 
erected in the verge of the King's houſe. On the 25 of October, 161 3, he ſucceeded Sir Henry 
Hobart as Attorney-General; and on the q of June, 1616, was ſworn one of the King's 
Privy-council. March 7, 1616-17, he was conſtituted Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of Eng- 
land by the intereſt of Villiers, then Earl, and afterwards Duke of Buckingham; and on the 

14" of January, 1617-18, made Lord High Chancellor. On the 141" of July following he 
was created Lord YER, and on the 27" of January 1620-21, advanced to the dignity of 
Viſcount St. Alban's ' 

Bur he was 558 after ſurpriſed with a melancholy reverſe of fortune; for in March fol- 
lowing he was accuſed by the Houſe of Commons of bribery and corruption, removed from 
his office, and, notwithſtanding his ſubmiſſion and confeſſion to the Houſe of Lords, in which 
he acknowledged ſome facts, denied others, and endeavoured to anſwer and explain the reſt in 
ſuch a manner as to take off the malignity of the offence, was ſentenced by that Houſe to a 
fine of forty thouſand pounds, to be impriſoned in the Tower during the King's pleaſure, and 
be for ever incapable of any office in the ſtate, or of fitting in parliament, or coming within 
the verge of the Court ®. There is a variety of opinions concerning his guilt in the points 
charged againſt him; but Mr. Ruſhworth declares , that his decrees were generally made with 
ſuch equity, that though the preſents, which he am rendered him ſuſpected of injuſtice, 
yet never any of thoſe decrees were reverſed as unjuſt ; and it is believed upon good grounds, 
that his indulgence to his domeſtics, who uſed to exact money both for private ſeals and in- 
junctions, was the principal cauſe of his diſgrace ®. After a ſhort confinement in the Tower, 
he was reſtored to his liberty, and had the fine remitted to him; and immediately retired to a 
_ contemplative life, devoting himſelf to the proſecution of his favourite ſtudies. In July 1624 
he ſolicited the King in a very pathetic letter to grant him a total remiſſion of his ſentence, 
« to the end that blot of ignominy might be removed from him and from his memory with po- 
« fterity; '* which requeſt was probably granted him, fince he appears to have been ſummoned 
to the Parliament in the farſt year of King Charles I 9. He happily eſcaped the plague, which 
infeſted the ſummer of the year 1625, and with ſome difficulty, being of a tender conſtitution, 
paſſed the ſevere winter, which followed. But going in the ſpring to make ſome experiment 
in natural philoſophy, he was taken fo ill with a defluxion on his breaſt, attended with a fever, 
that he was obliged to ſtay at the Earl of Arundel's houſe at Highgate about a week, and there 
expired on Eaſter-day the 9 of April, 1626, in the fixty ſixth year of his age % He was in- 
terred in St. Michael's church near St. Alban's, where a monument is erected to his memory. 
He married Alice, one of the daughters and co-heirs of Benedict Barnham, Eſq; Alderman of 
London; but had no iſſue by her. 

Hz was of a middling ſtature, his forehead ſpacious and open, early impreſſed with the 
marks of age; his eye lively and penetrating ; his whole appearance venerably pleaſing ; ſo that 
the beholder was inſenſibly drawn to love, before he knew how much reaſon there was to ad- 
mire him.. One {ſingularity there was in his conſtitution, that in every eclipſe of the moon, 
whether he obſerved it or not, he was certainly ſeized with a ſudden fit of fainting; which left 
him, without any remaining weakneſs, as ſoon as the eclipſe ended. Thoſe talents, which 
commonly appear ſingle in others, and them too men of reputation, ſhone forth in him united 
and eminent. All his contemporaries, even thoſe who hated the courtier, bear witneſs toge- 
ther to the ſuperior abilities of the writer and pleader, of the companion and philoſopher u. In 
the laſt of theſe characters he had the ſound, diſtinct, comprehenſive knowledge of Ariſtotle, 
with all the beautiful lights, graces, and embelliſhments of Cicero”. To this commendation 
of his talents the learned throughout Europe have given their common ſanction, and own him 
the father of the only valuable philoſophy, that of fact and.obſervarion *. 


* Stephens, ubi ſupra, p. 14. General — ley, ubi "RY * Mallet, p. 57. * Rawley, ubi 
hiſtorical and critical, Vol. II. p. 550—554- A * See Osborne's Advice to his ſon, and Ben. 


P. 554—557- » Hiſtorical Collections, Vol. I. Johnſon's Diſcoveries, * Tatler, N 267. Mallet, 
Mallet, ubi ſupra, p. 43. General nan 560. p. 51. | 
4 Rawley, ubi ſupra, and Stephens, ubi ſupra, p. 31. Raw- 
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Sir EDWARD COKE, 
Lord Chief Juſtice, 


IR EDWARD COKE, Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench in the reign of 
King James I, was deſcended of an ancient family in Norfolk, and fon of Robert Coke of 
Mileham in that county, Eſq; by Winifred, daughter and one of the heirs of William 

Knightley of Morgrave Knightley in the ſame county * He was born at Mileham b, in the 

year 1551; and at ten years of age ſent to the grammar-ſchool at Norwich, from whence he 

was removed to Trinity College in Cambridge, where he ſtudied four years, and went from 
thence to Clifford's-Inn in London, and the year after was entered a ſtudent of the Inner- 

Temple © The firſt occaſion of his diſtinguiſhing himſelf was by his ſtating the caſe of the 

cook belonging to the Temple fo exactly, that all the houſe, who had been perplexed with it, 

admired him; and by his pleading it with ſuch ſpirit, that the whole bench took particular no- 
tice of him. Here he made ſo great a progreſs in the ſtudy of the law, that at the end of fix 
years, which was very early in that ſtrict age, he was called to the bar s; and the firſt cauſe 
that he moved in the King's Bench, was in Trinity term in the 20" year a Queen Elizabeth, 
when he was council for Denny Vicar of Northlinham in Norfolk, in an action of ſcandalum 
magnatum brought againſt him by Henry Lord Cromwell b. Soon after this, for three ſucceſſive 

years, he was choſen reader of Lyon's-Inn, where his learned lectures procured him fo great a 

reputation, that crouds of clients came to him for counſel i; and the report of his uncommen 

gains in his practice gave him the opportunity of paying his addreſſes with ſucceſs to Bridget, 
daughter and co-heir of John Paſton of Huntingfield in Suffolk, Eſq; related to ſeveral noble 
families „ whoſe portion amounted to thirty thouſand pounds. On this marriage, preferments 

flowed in upon him; the cities of Coventry ® and Norwich ® chooſing him for their Recorder; 
the county of Norfolk one of their Knights in Parliament; and the Houſe of Commons their 

Speaker * in the thirty fifth year of Queen Elizabeth?. He was likewiſe appointed Solicitor- 

General in 1592, and Attorney-General the year following 1. In 1598, he married to his ſe- 

cond wife Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Lord Burghley, afterwards Earl of Exeter, and widow 

of Sir William Hatton”. In 1603 he was knighted by King James I at Greenwich*; and in 

November the ſame year, upon the trial of Sir Walter Ralegh at Wincheſter, treated that gen- 

tleman in a manner, which has been juſtly cenſured. © On the 27% of January, 1605-6, at the 

trial of the Gun-powder conſpirators, and on the 28 of March following at the trial of Henry 


Garnet, Superior 'of the Jeſuits, at Guild-hall in the city of London, he made two very cla- 
borate ſpeeches, which were ſoon after publiſhed. 


5 


Jun the 27", 1606, he was appointed Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas*; and on the 
25% of October, 1613, made Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench ", and on the 4" of No- 
vember ſworn of the Privy-Council ”. But ſome expreſſions, which he let fall upon one of 
the trials of the murderers of Sir Thomas Overbury, importing a ſuſpicion, that this gentleman 
had been poiſoned, to prevent the diſcovery of another crime of the ſame nature committed 
upon one of the higheſt rank, whom he termed a „ ſweet Prince, which was taken to be 


meant of Prince Henry * ; and his conteſt with the Lord Chancellor Egerton, concurring with 
ſome other cauſes, at laſt ruined his intereſt at court“; ſo that he was brought upon his knees 


before the council at Whitehall on the 26 of June, 1 6 16, where ſeyeral offences were charged 
upon him by Yelverton, the Solicitor-General ; and on the 3000 of — he was e from 
| 8 


| the. 

+ Collins's Peerage of | England, Vol. IV. p. 349. 2d Edit. Fuller, ubi ſupra. | 0 Lloyd and Fuller, ubi lupra, 

» Fuller's Worthies in Neil, and Llpyd's State-Worthies, „ Collins, p. 330. + Id. ibid, Collier's Eccle- 

P. 820. 2d Edit. * His epitaph informs us, that he was fiaſtical Hiſtory, Part II. B. VII. p. 662. Collins, 
in the 8 3d year of his age at his death in 1633, Lloyd, p. 350. ' Camden's Annales Regis Jacobi I. p. 8. 

ubi ſupra. Collins, ubi ſupra. ' Lloyd, p. 820 Id. p. 9. * 1d. ibid. Notes on Arthur 

Id. ibid. * Coke's Reports, Part IV. 12, b. and 14, b. Wilſon's Life of King James I, in the ſecond Volume of the 


Lloyd, ubi ſupra. Collins, ubi ſupra. Lloyd and Complete Hiſtory of England, p. 689. Edit. London 1706. 
Fuller, ubi ſupra. Collins, p. 350, Lloyd and » Wilſon, Life of King James I. p. 94, 93. Edit. 1653. 
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the council table and the office of Lord Chief Juſfice *. On the 34 of October he was called 
before the Lord Chancellor, and forbid Weſtminſter-hall, and ordered to anſwer ſeveral excep- 
tions againſt his Reports *; and in the beginning of November he was removed from his poſt in 
the King's Bench, in which he was ſucceeded by Sir Henry Mountagu *®. Upon his diſgrace, 
Sir Francis Bacon wrote an admonitory letter to him, in which he remonſtrated to him the 
errors of his former conduct; that in his public diſcourſe he delighted to ſpeak too much, which 
became a Pleader, and not a judge; that he converſed with bcoks, not men, or at leaſt thoſe 
of the loweſt claſs; that in his pleadings he uſed to inſult over miſery, to jeſt at any man in 
public, without the leaft reſpect to the perſon's dignity or his own, and to make the laws too 
much bend towards his own opinion, whereby he ſhewed himſelf a legal tyrant ; and that 
amidit a vaſt fortune he did not exert the leaſt generoſity However on the 15" of Septem- 
ber, 1617, he was re- admitted into the Privy-council 4, the King being unwiling to loſe his 
abilities ©; and was afterwards employed in ſeveral commiſſions *. Notwithſtanding this, in the 
Houſe of Commons he oppoſed the meaſures of the court with great vigour; and on the C of 
Feb. 1620-21, maintained there, that no proclamation is of any force againſt the Parliament s. 
This conduct of his ſo exaſperated the court, that he was the ſame year removed from the coun- 
cil-table, the King declaring, that « he was the fitteſt inſtrument for a tyrant, that ever was in Eng- 
« land; though in the Houſe of Commons he had called his Majeſty's prerogative « a great 
« overgrown monſter b. In December the fame year he was committed priſoner to the Tow ey, 

and the next day examined, and Sir Robert Cotton and Mr. 'Thomas Wilſon ſent to ſearch * 
papers. Orders were likewiſe given for ſealing up the locks and doors of his chambers in Lon- 
don and in the Temple, and for ſcizing of his papers; and it was debated in council, how 
he might be excluded from the benefit of the general pardon, that ſhould have paſſed the laſt 
parliament *. . On the E® of January, 1621-22, he was accuſed of having acted diſhoneſtly 
in on caſe of the Earl of Somerſet, by ſuppreſſing ſome true confeſſions, and obtruding ſal ſe 
ones. Upon the calling of a parliament in 1625, the court- party being jealous of his activity 
againſt them, to prevent his election as a member, procured him to be appointed Sheriff of 
_ Buckinghamſhire n; but in the parliament in 1628 he exerted himſelf with great zcal for the 
redrels of grievances, and againſt the Duke of Buckingham. In ſhort, his conſtant cal for 
the liberties of the ſubject expoſed him to the utmoſt reſentments of the court, ſo that even 
while he lay upon his death-bed, his papers and laſt will were ſeized by an order of council 0. 

He died at Stoke-Poges, September 3, 1634, in the cighty third year of his age, and was in- 
terred at Tittleſhal in Norfolk. 


He was, according to Camden, a perſon of admirable parts; than whom, as none cver ap- 
plied himſelf cloſer to the ſtudy of the common law, fo never any one underſtood it better; 
of which he fully convinced England by his excellent adminiſtration for many years together, 
whilſt Attorney-General, and by executing the office of Lord Chief Juſtice with the greateſt | 
wiſdlom and prudence. Nor did he give leſs proof of his abilities in his excellent Reports and 
Conunentaries upon our laws, w! hereby he highly obliged both his own age and poſterity. And 
Lord Bacon himſelf remarks 4, that if it had not been for his Reports, “ the law by that time 
« had been almoſt like a his without ballaſt; for that the caſes of modern experience arc ſled 
« from thoſe, that are adjudged and ruled in former times.” The foundation of Sutton's hoſpi- 
tal in the Charter-houſe had been incvitably ſuppreſſed by ſome courtiers, if his carc had not 
prevented it. The free-ſchool at Thetford in Norfolk owed its ſupport to him; and he founded 
another at Godwick in the fame county at his own expence *. He uſed to give ſolemn thanks 
to God, that he had never given his body to phyſic, his heart to cruelty, nor his hand to 
corruption *. 

* Peck's Deſiderata Curioſa, Vol. I. Lib. VI. N 6. p. 18— den, p. 77. = Kenner's Complete Hiſtory of England. 
21. Camden, ubi ſupra, p. 21. » Id. p. 21 and 22. Vol. III. p. 12. Edit. London 1708 Id. p. 39, 40, 43. 
« Bacon's Works, Vol. IV. p. 626. & ſeqq. Edit. London 1740. Coke's Detection, ad ann. 1634. In his Britannia, 
« Camden, ubi ſupra, p. 7. Wilſon, ubi ſupra, p. 97. in Norfolk. In his Propoſition to his Majeſty for 
Collins, p. 352. Camden, p. 67. Wilſon, p. 191. the compiling and amendment of our laws, printed in thg IVth 
Camden, p. 76. & Ruſhworth's Collection, Tome I. Volume of his Works. * Lloyd, p. 824. Id. 
p. 95, and Franklin's Annals of King James I. p. 66. Cam- p. 822. 
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GEORGE VILLIERS, 


Duke of BuckixGn am. 


(on VILLIERS, Duke of Buckingham, and Lord High Admiral of England 


in the reigns of James I and Charles I, was deſcended from a family of great antiquity 

in Leiceſterſhire *, and ſon of Sir George Villiers, Bart. by his ſecond wife Mary, 
daughter of Anthony Beaumont of Coleorton in Leiceſterſhire, Eſq; . He was born on the 
28" of Auguſt, 1592, at his father's ſeat at Brokesby in that county; and having been at 
home educated ſuitably to his genius, in the courtly arts of fencing, dancing, and the like 
ornaments of youth, he at the age of eighteen years travelled into France, where having im- 
proved himſelf in thoſe accompliſhments he returned to England, after three years reſidence in 
that kingdom. It was about this time that Car, Earl of Somcrſct, began to declinc in the {a- 
vour of James I, a Prince, who of all others was moſt delighted with beauty of perſon and 
elegance of dreſs; ſo that Mr. Villiers no ſooner appeared at court, than thoſe advantages re- 
commended him to the King's favour 4. He firſt entertained him in 1613 as his Cup-bearer at 
large; and the following ſummer admitted him in ordinary ©, by which he was of courle to be 
much in his Majeſty's preſence, and fo admitted to that converſation and diſcourſe, with which 
that prince always abounded at his meals'' He continued but very few wecks in that ſtation, 
before he was preferred; and in one day, the 23* of April, 1615, was: both knighted, and 
made one of the Gentlemen of the bed-chamber, with an annual penſion of a thouſand pounds 
payable out of the court of wards s. Soon after this the Earl of Somerſet being convicted of 
the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, Sir George Villiers began to reign unrivalled in the King's 
favour, and was advanced to new honours. For in 1616 he was made Maſter of the Horſe, 
Knight of the Garter, and a Baron and Viſcount of the realm; and on the 5% of January, 
1616-17, created Earl of Buckingham, and on the ſucceeding New-year's day raiſed to the 
title of Marquis. On the 30" of January, 1617-18, he was conſtituted Lord Admiral of Eng- 
land, and ſhortly after Chief Juſtice in Eyre of all the parks and foreſts ſouth of Trent, Maſter 


of the King's Bench Office, High Steward of Weſtminſter, Conſtable of Windfor Caſtle, and 


elected Chancellor of the Univerſity of Cambridge b. With theſe great honours and employ- 
ments he was likewiſe the ſole diſpenſer of the King's favours, in the diftribution of which he 
was guided more by the rules of appetite than of judgment, and fo exalted almoſt all his own 
numerous family and dependents '. In the mean time he fo failed in his duty to Prince Charles, 


that he was once very near ſtriking his Highneſs, who had therefore conceived the greateſt in- 
dignation againſt him; but he had the art thoroughly to remove this, and intirely fixed him- 


ſelf in his favour, by being the ſole contriver of that moſt extraordinary journey, which they 
took into Spain in 1623. While they continued in that kingdom, the Spaniards diſreliſhed him 
for the great familiarity, that he uſed towards the Prince; which together with his perſonal ani- 
moſity againſt the Duke of Olivarez, the ſole favourite of the Spaniſh court, was the reaſon, that 
this journey had no other effect, than intirely to diſſolve the Spaniſh match ſo many years in 
agitation*. During his abode in Spain he added to his other titles thoſe of Earl of Coven- 
try and Duke of Buckingham; and on his return from thence he was made Lord Warden of 
the Cinque-Ports, and Steward of the Manor of Hampton-Court '. The Prince's ſafe return 
in England brought not only infinite delight to the King, but was accompanied with the moſt 
univerſal rejoicing over the kingdom, that the nation had ever been acquainted with; in which 
the Duke had fo full a ſhare, that the imprudence and preſumption in carrying the Prince into 
Spain were totally forgotten, or not remembered with any reference to him; and the merit 
and obligation in bringing him home highly magnified every where. However the undertaking 


| | ot 

» Sir Henry Wotton's Life of the Duke of Buckingham, Edit. Oxon. 1732. fol. * Wotton, p. 210. Claren- 
in his Remains, p. 208. 3d Edit. and Dugdale's Baronage of don, ubi ſupra. * Wotton, p. 210, and Dugdale, 
England, Vol. II. p. 428. » Wotton, ubi ſupra, e » Wotton, p. 210, 211, and Dugdale, p. 429. 


ibid, «+ Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, Vol. I. p. 4+ i Clarendon, p. 4. Id. p. 4—9. Dugdale, p. 430. 
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of this journey had been ſo contrary to the King's inclination, that afterwards he never really 
affected the Duke, but retained as ſharp a memory of it, as his nature was capable of v. His 
Majeſty's indiſpoſition towards him was exccedingly increaſed during the fitting of the Parlia- 
ment ſoon after the Prince's return from Spain, in which the Duke endeavoured to appear very 
popular; and having gained the leading men of both Houſcs to eſpouſe his interefts, engaged 
the King in a war with Spain, and totally ruined the Earl of Middleſex, Lord High Treaſurer 
of England, who preſuming on his Majefty's diſpleaſure againſt him, had dared to diſpute his 
commands”. 

Arras the death of that King, the Duke continued in the fame degree of favour with 
Charles I, which he had enjoyed for many years under his father; and in May 1625 was 
ſent to France to conduct into England the Queen Henrietta Maria; in which embaſſy he had 
the ambition to fix his eyes upon, and dedicate his moſt violent affection to Anne of Auſtria, 
the Queen of France, and to purſue it with moſt importunate addreſſes. But being diſappointed 
in that affair, he took all opportunities to incenſe the King againſt France, and to diſpoſe him 
to aſſiſt the Proteſtants of that nation againſt their Prince, and at the ſame time to alienate his 
Majeſty's heart from his young Queen *. After his return from France he was employed, in 
conjunction with the Earl of Holland, at the Hague, for entering into a league with the ſtates 
of the United Provinces againſt the Emperor and King of Spain ?. But the ſame year finding 
himſelf attacked in Parliament as the public grievance of the nation, he perſuaded his Majeſty 
to an abrupt diſſolution of that aſſembly. At the coronation of the King on the 2" of February, 
1625-26, he was Lord High Conſtable for the occaſion; but being impeached in the Parlia- 
ment, which met four days after, of high crimes and miſdemeanors in thirteen articles, the 
King, impatient of all proceedings. againſt him, immediately diſſolved it, though at a criſis, 
when he was actually engaged in a war with Spain, and though within a month after the diſ- 
ſolution a new war was entered into againſt France, in which the Duke being employed, both 
as Admiral and General, proved very unſucceſsful in the deſcent upon the ifle of Rhee in Au- 
guſt 1627. To repair the diſgrace of this he reſolved upon a ſecond expedition againft the 
French; and accordingly in Auguſt the year following came to Portſmouth, intending to em- 
bark there for the relief of Rochel, then beſieged by the French King. But while he was pre- 
paring for this purpoſe, he was aſſaſſinated on the 23% of that month by one John Felton, who 
committed that fact without any other inducement or encouragement, than what the melan- 
_ Choly of his nature, and the belief, that he ſhould do God and his country good ſervice by 
deſtroying an enemy to both, might ſuggeſt to him 4. The Duke was but thirty fix years and 
three days old at his death. His body was interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey. He married the 
Lady Catharine Manners, daughter and fole heir to Francis Earl of Rutland, by whom he had 
iſſue, three ſons, and one daughter. | 

He was of a noble nature and generous diſpoſition, and of ſuch other endowments, as made 
him very capable of being a great favourite to a great King; and he underſtood the arts of a 
court, and all the learning, that is profeſſed there, exactly well. He had obtained a quick 
conception and apprehenſion of buſineſs, and had the habit of ſpeaking very gracefully and 
pertinently. He was of a moſt flowing courteſy and affability to all men, who made any 
addreſs to him; and ſo deſirous to oblige them, that he did not enough conſider the value of 
the obligation, or the merit of the perſon, whom he choſe to oblige ; from which much of his 
misfortune reſulted. He was of a courage not to be daunted, which was manifeſted in all his 
actions, and in his conteſts with particular perſons of the greateſt reputation, and eſpecial] y in 
his whole demeanor at the iſle of Rhee, both at landing, and in the retreat; in both which no 
man was more fearleſs, and more ready to expoſe himſelf to the moſt imminent dangers. His 
zeal for his friends was very vehement, and his enmities equally ſtrong. His ſingle misfortune 
was, (which indeed was productive of many greater) that he never made a noble and a worthy 
friendſhip with any one man fo near his equal, that he would frankly adviſe him, for his honour 
and true intereſts, againſt the torrent of his impetuous paſſions Such is the character of him 
by our noble hiſtorian ; but another eminent writer* is ſtill more ſevere in his character of the 


Duke, whom he repreſents as a mad man, without ſenſe to diſtinguiſh right meaſures, or inte- 
grity to purſue them, if he had ſeen them. 


: Clarendon, p. 7. A n ld. p. 7. 8. + Clarendon, 232. * Dugdale, p. 431, + Clarendon, p. 11, 
= - mg uſhworth's Collections, Vol I. p. 195. 12, Remarks on the Hiſtory of England, p. 306. 


* Clarendon, p. 9, 10, and Wotton, p. 224— Edit. London 1743. 
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JOHN WILLIAMS, 
Archbiſhop of X OR K. 


R. JOHN WILLIAMS, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, and Archbiſhop 
ID of York, in the reign of King Charles I, was deſcended of a good family, and was 
youngeſt ſon of Edward Williams, Eſq; of Aber-Conway in Caernarvonſhire in Wales, 
where he was born on the 25% of March, 1582. He was educated at the public ſchool at 
Reuthen; and entering into the ſixteenth year of his age was admitted into St. John's College, 
in Cambridge, and became a ſcholar of that houſe on the 5 of November, 1599; where it 
was ſoon obſerved, that his natural parts were far above the ordinary level; but what ſurpaſſed 
them all, was his memory, which was both quick and retentive. While he was yet only an 
under-graduate, he had read over the moſt conſiderable authors in the ſeveral ſciences, together 
with the greateſt hiſtorians and poets Greek and Latin ; for he was of ſo happy a conſtitution, 
that from his youth he never required more than three hours ſleep in twenty four, to keep him 
in perfect health ©, At the cloſe of Queen Elizabeth's reign he commenced Bachelor of Arts, 
and within a few days after, on the 14" of April, 1603, was elected into a foundation-fellow- 
ſhip for the dioceſe of Bangor. But this firſt preferment was obtained by way of mandamus 
from King James I*. In 1605 he took the degree of Maſter of Arts; and by a cloſe applica- 
tion to his ſtudies fitted himſelf for the high employments, to which he was afterwards raiſed, 
and grew into conſiderable eſteem in the college, in managing the affairs of which he was ſe- 
veral times employed. He entered into holy orders in his twenty ſeventh year, and accepted a 
ſmall living, which lay beyond St. Edmunds-bury in the confines of Norfolk *; and on the 34 
of May, 1611, was inſtituted into the Rectory of Grafton-Regis in Northamptonſhire at the 
King's preſentation'. At midſummer the ſame year he was recommended to the Lord Chan- 
cellor Egerton for his Chaplain; but obtained his Lordſhip's conſent, that he might continue 
one whole year, or the greateſt part of it, at Cambridge, becauſe he was at Michaelmas fol- 
lowing to be Proctor of that Univerſity, which office he ſerved as juniors, July the 1 o*. 
1612, he was inſtituted to the Rectory of Grafton-Underwood in Northamptonſhire, to which 
he was preſented by Edward Earl of Worceſter *; and in the latter end of the ſame year took 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, being then Chaplain to the Lord Chancellor Egerton, into 
whoſe ſervice he entered as ſoon as the time of his Proctorſhip was expired i. In December the 
year following he was inſtalled Præcentor of the Cathedral of Lincoln; and May the 4", 
1614, was inſtituted to the Rectory of Walgrave in Northamptonſhire, at the preſentation ot 
Dr. Richard Neile Biſhop of Lincoln *. He was collated likewiſe to a prebend and reſidentiari- 
ſhip in the church of Lincoln, and to a prebend in thoſe of Peterborough, Hereford, and St. 
David's, and a fine cure in Wales given him by the Lord Chancellor“; who dying March the 
15% 1616-17, gave Mr. Williams ſeveral books and papers written all with his Lordſhip's own n 
hand, being his collections for the regulation of the Parliament, the Court of Chancery, the 
Star-Chamber, and the Council-Board; which were of vaſt advantage to Mr. Williams in the 
great poſt, which he afterwards filled n. When Sir Francis Bacon was made Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal, he offered to continue Mr. Williams as his Chaplain ; which the latter declining, his 
Lordſhip put him into the commiſſion of peace for Northamptonſhire. At this time Mr. Wil- 
liams, by the intereſt of his friend Dr. James Mountagu, Biſhop of Wincheſter, was made 
_ Chaplain in ordinary to the King, attending yearly at court in February; and had his Ma- 
jeſty's orders to wait upon him in his great Northern progreſs, which was to begin in April 
following. But he obtained his Majeſty's leave, by means of that Prelate, that he might 
ſtay behind to take the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and give entertainment to the cele- 
| F 


brated 

Life of Archbiſhop Williams, by Dr. John Hacket, * Hacket, p. 10— 19 Le Neves Lives of the Pro- 
Biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry, Part I. p. 5, 6. Edit. Lon- teſtant Biſhops, Vol. I. Part II. p. 156. Edit London 1720, in 
don 1693, in fol. » Life of Archbiſhop Williams by Am- 3 vo. s Hacket, p. 19—23. * Le Neve, ubi ſupra. 
broſe Philips, p. gr. ſecond Edit. Cambridge 1703. in Octavo. Hacket, p. 24. Le Neve, p. 137. ! Hacker, 


« Hacket, p. 7, | IId. p. 9, 10, and Philips, p. 14. P. 29, 30. „ Id. p. 31. 
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brated Marco Antonio de Dominis, Archbiſhop of Spalato, who having abandoned the Church 
of Rome, was newly come to England, and defigned to be preſent at the public commence- 
ment at Cambridge in July 1617”. In 1619 he preached before the King at Theobalds on 
Matth. ii. 8. and the ſermon was printed by his Majeſty's order. September the 10 the ſame year 
he was collated to the Deanery of Salisbury , and reſigned the maſterſhip of the Savoy, which 
was conferred upon the Archbiſhop of Spalato?. In July 1620 he was inſtalled Dean of Weſt- 
minſter, which preferment he obtained by the intereſt of the Marquis of Buckingham, whoſe 
Lady he had been very inftrumental in reclaiming from the errors of the church of Rome; for 
which purpoſe he drew up a ſcheme of the e, of the true region, of which he . 
only twenty copies 4. 

Uro the diſgrace of the Lord Chancellor Bacon, Dr. Williams was advanced to the dignity 
of Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, into which office he was ſworn on the 10" of 
July, 1621, and the fame month was made Biſhop of Lincoln, and had leave to hold his 
Deanery of Weſtminſter and the Rectory of Walgrave in commendam ". But after the death of 
King James I, whom he attended in his laſt moments, and whoſe funeral ſermon he preached, 
he loſt his whole intereſt at court, and was removed from the poſt of Lord Keeper in October 
1626, by means of the Duke of Buckingham, to whom his conduct had been diſagreeable in 
many points, and ordered not to appear in parliament ; but he refuſed to comply with that 
order, and exerted himſelf with great zeal in promoting the Petition of Right *. At laſt, upon 
ſome informations brought againſt him in the Star-Chamber by Sir John Lamb and Dr. Sibthorpe, 
he was ſentenced to pay a fine of ten thouſand pounds to the King; to ſuffer impriſonment 
during his Majeſty's pleaſure; and to be ſuſpended by the High Commiſſion from all his dignitics, 
offices, and functions. However on the meeting of the long Parliament in November, 1640, 
he was ſet at liberty by order of the Houſe of Lords, among whom he took his place; and 
was reconciled to his Majeſty, who commanded all the proceedings againſt him to be cancelled. 

Tux year following he was tranſlated to the Archbiſhoprick of Vork; and in May the fame 
year, argued with ſuch vigour againſt the bill for depriving the Biſhops of their ſeats in the 
Houſe of Lords, that the bill was laid afide till November following; when, to give it the 
finiſhing ſtroke, the rabble flocked about the Parliament Houſe, and outraged the Biſhops ; who 
were kept from attending their duty there by that means. Archbiſhop Williams therefore drew 
up a proteſtation, in the name of twelve of the Lords Spiritual, againſt the validity of what- 
ever ſhould paſs in the Houſe of Lords during their forced abſence ; but, upon the delivery of 
this proteſtation, thoſe Prelates were accuſed of high treaſon, and ſent priſoners to the Tower, 
except the Biſhops of Durham and Lichfield, who were committed to the Uſher of the Black 
Rod. In June, 1642, the Archbiſhop was inthronized in his cathedral at York, the King being 
there; upon whoſe leaving that city, he retired to Aber-Conway in Wales, and fortified Con- 


way-Caſtle for his Majeſty, upon whom he afterwards waited at Oxford for ſome time; and 


after whoſe death he ſpent his days in ſorrow, ſtudy, and devotion, riſing conſtantly every night 
out of his bed at midnight, and praying for a quarter of an hour on his bare knecs, having no- 
thing but his ſhirt and waiſtcoat upon him. He lived not much above a year after, dying on 
March the 25% 1650, aged juſt ſixty eight years; and was interred in Llandegay church, where 
a monument was erected to him u. 

LoxD Clarendon gives him a very diſadvantageous character; but Biſhop Hacket, who was 
his Chaplain, repreſents him in a more amiable light, as a man of great hoſpitality, charity, and 
generolity, eſpecially to gentlemen of narrow fortunes, and indigent ſcholars in both univer- 


ſities; his disburſements in that article amounting every year to a thouſand, or ſometimes twelve 
hundred pounds. He was likewiſe a very conſiderable benefactor to St. John's College in 


Cambridge. He publiſhed, beſides his ſermons, a treatiſe intitled, The holy table, name 
e and thing, more anciently, properly, and litterally uſed under the New Teſtament, than 


that of Altar: printed in 1637 in 4”. He began likewiſe a Latin commentary on the 


Bible; and had formed a defign of publiſhing the works of Biſhop Groſthead, one of his pre- 


deceſſors in the ſee of Lincoln, who had diſtinguiſhed by his extenſive learning in an age of the 


moſt profound and univerſal i ignorance *. 


* Id. p. 30, 31, 32. * Le Neve, p. 161, i » Ibid. lion, Vol. I. p. 113, 114, 115, Edit. Oxon. 1732. fol. 
+ Hacket, p. 39—43. *' Le Neve, 161, 162. * Hacket, « Hacket, Part II. p. 137, & ſeqq. Ubi ſupra. Hacker, 
p. 107, 108. and Part II. p. 77, 78, 79, 80. Id. Part II. Part II. p. 40. | 


p. 80—137. See likewiſe Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebel- 
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THOMAS WENTWORTH, 
Earl of STRAFFORDEx. 


HOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of Strafforde, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 
the reign of King Charles I, was deſcended of a very ancient family in Yorkſhire, and 
was eldeſt fon of Sir William Wentworth of Wentworth-Woodhouſe in that county, 

Bart. by Anne, Daughter of Robert Atkinſon of Stowell in the county of Gloceſter :. He was 
born April 13, 1593, in Chancery-Lane, London, in the houſe of Mr. Atkinſon, his grand- 
father; and educated in St. John's college in the Univerſity of Cambridge. In the year 1611 
he married the Lady Margaret, eldeſt daughter of Francis Earl of Cumberland, and was 
knighted ; and about November the ſame year travelled into France. He returned to England 
in February 1612-13, and was choſen to ſerve in Parliament as Knight of the Shire for the 
county of York. His father dying about Michaelmas 1614, he ſucceeded to the title of Bart. b; 
and in the latter end of the year was appointed Cuſtos Rotulorum for the Weſt- riding of York- 
ſhire. In 1622 his Lady died; and February 24", 1624-2 5, he married the Lady Arabella 
Holles, younger daughter of the Earl of Clare, and eminent for the accompliſhments of her 
perſon and mind. In November 1625 he was made Sheriff of Yorkſhire, in order to prevent 
his ſerving in Parliament, where he had before conſtantly appeared in oppoſition to the intereſts 
of the court*; and in May 1627 was committed a priſoner to the Marſhalſea by the Lords of 
the Council for refuſing the royal loan; and about fix weeks after this impriſonment, confined 
at Dartford in moms but releaſed about the Chriſtmas following*. In the Parliament, which 
began March the 17%, 1627-28, he ſerved again as Knight for his own county ; where he exerted 
himſelf with great vigour againſt the adminiſtration of the government, inſiſting upon the Pe- 
tition of Rights , and propoſing, what paſſed into a reſolution of the Houſe, that the redreſs 
of grievances, and the granting of ſupplies ſhould go hand in hand b. 
Howszves, at the end of that Parliament in June following, he was reconciled to the Duke 
of Buckingham ', and conſequently to the meaſures of the Court, to which he became firmly 
attached, and the greateſt zealot for advancing the power of the Crown *; the Lord Treaſurer - 
Weſton having been the ' inſtrument of this change in his public conduct. On the 229 of 
July the ſame year he was advanced to the title of Baron Wentworth of Wentworth-Woodhouſe, 
and on the 10% of December following to that of Viſcount Wentworth®, He was likewiſe 
appointed Lord Preſident of the North and one of the Privy Council; and in January 163 1-32 
Lord Deputy of Ireland . His Lady's death in Octob. 1631 was a moſt ſenſible loſs to him; but 
in the fame month the year following he privately married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Godfrey 
Rhodes. He entered upon his government of Ireland in July 1633 ?; and the year following 
ſummoned a parliament there, who granted three ſubſidies; by virtue of which, and his prudent 
management thereof, he paid an arrear of 80000 J. due before his arrival, and all the falaries 
civil and military, without any charge to England, beſides what elſe he advanced to his Ma- 
jeſty's purſe a. He continued in Ireland till June 1636, when he came over to England, and 
gave the King, in full council at H ampton-Court, an account of his adminiſtration in Ireland, 
concerning the reſtitution of the rights of the Church, the eſtabliſhing of Engliſh laws, the re- 
formation of the army, the King's revenue, and diſcharge of his debts, the ſecuring the ſeas, 
and the advancement of trade, &c. with ſome future deſigns for his Majefty's ſervice in that 
kingdom. His conduct in all theſe reſpects being highly approved, he returned to his govern- 
ment of Ireland in the end of November *; where he continued till September 1639, when 
having ſecured the northern parts of that kingdom againſt the deſigns of the Scots there, he 


came 


Dr. William Knowler, in his Dedication of the Earl of : Ruſhworth's Collections, Vol. I. p. $53—554-  Echard, 
Strafforde's Letters, printed at London 1739, in 2 Vols. in Hiſtory of England, p. 436. 3d Edit. Sir George Radcliffe, 
fol. » Sir George Radcliffe's Life of the Earl of Straf- ubi ſupra. * Rapin, ubi ſupra, p. 288. and Echard, p. 444. 
forde, printed in the Appendix to the ſecond Volume of the Echard, ibid. = Dugdale's Baronage of England, Vol. II. 
Earls Letters, p. 430. The Earl of Strafforde's p. 463. » Sir George Radcliffe, ubi ſupra. Id. 
Letters, Vol. I. p. 3. Sir George Radcliffe, ubi ſupra. ibid. ? Id. ibid. 1 Borlace's Reduction of 
* Rapin's Hiſtory of England, Tindal's tranſlat. Vol. II. Ireland, p. 213, 214. and Collins's Peerage of England, 
P. 243. Edit. fol. Sir George Radcliffe, ubi ſupra» Vol. III. p. 69. Sir George Radcliffe, p. 431. 
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came over to England by his Majeſty's order, who wanted his aſſiſtance in the perplexed ſtate of 
his affairs ariſing from the jealouſies of his ſubjects. His Lordſhip, however, gave ſo ſatisfactory 
an account of the ſituation of Ireland under his adminiſtration as Lord Deputy, that he was 
advanced to the dignity of Lord Lieutenant of that kingdom, and that of Earl of Strafforde *. 
His advice now to his Majeſty was for a parliament in Ireland, which was inſtantly ſummoned ; 
and afterwards for a parliament in England againſt the beginning of the next year. In Lent 
following he returned to Ireland, where he ſtaid about a fortnight, in which time he fat in par- 
liament ; had four ſubſidies given there; appointed a council of war; and gave orders to levy 
eight thouſand foot in Ireland, who together with two thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe, 
which was the ſtanding army in Ireland, and five hundred horſe to be joined with them, were 
to be ſent into Scotland under his Lordſhip's command, at the fame time that the Earl of 
Northumberland was to be General of the Engliſh forces. In April he came over to England, 
arriving at London before the meeting of the ſhort Parliament; after the diſſolution of which, 
and upon the indiſpoſition of the Earl of Northumberland, he was made Lieutenant-General of 
the Engliſh forces, and ſent into the North, where the Engliſh army was; but before he 
reached them, they were defeated at Newborne under the command of Lord Conway". How- 
ever the Earl's conduct was ſo highly approved of by his Majeſty, that on the 12 of September, 
1640, he was elected a Knight of the Garter”. But this diſtinction was a very ſhort-lived ſa- 
tisfaction to him; for upon the meeting of the Parliament in November following, he was im- 
peached of high treaſon, and committed to the Tower. His trial was the moſt folemn, that 
was ever known, and laſted eighteen days; during which he defended himſelf with ſuch ad- 
dreſs, that the Commons doubting, whether the Lords would give judgment againſt him, 
paſſed a bill for attainting him of high treaſon, which went through the Houſe of Peers like- 
wiſe, and at laſt was conſented to, though with extreme reluctance, by the King, who ſigned 
a commiſſion for paſſing it. He was beheaded on Tower-hill on the 1 20 of May, 1641, and 
died with great reſolution and tranquillity *. | 

HF was extremely temperate in his diet, drinking, and recreations ? ; but naturally very cho- 
leric, an infirmity, which he endeavoured to controul, though upon ſudden occaſions it broke 
through all reſtraints *. He was ſincere and zealous in his friendſhips *. Whitelocke aſſures us“, 
that “ for natural parts and abilities, and for improvement of knowledge by experience in the 
« greateſt affairs, for wiſdom, faithfulneſs, and galantry of mind, he left few behind him, that 
« might be ranked equal with him“ Lord Clarendon acknowledges indeed ©, that the Earl, 
in his government of Ireland, had been compelled, by reaſon of ſtate, to exerciſe many acts of 
power, and had indulged ſome to his own appetite and paſſion ; and as he was a man of too 
high and ſevere a deportment, and too great a contemner of ceremony, to have many friends 
at Court, ſo he could not but have enemies enough. But he was a man, continues that noble 
hiſtorian ©, of great parts and extraordinary endowments of nature, not unadorned with ſome 
addition of art and learning, though that again was more improved and illuſtrated by the other; 
for he had a readineſs of conception, and ſharpneſs of expreſſion, which made his learning 
thought more, than in truth it was. He was no doubt of great obſervation, and a piercing 
judgment, both in things and perſons; but his too great skill in perſons made him judge the 
worſe of things; for it was his misfortune to live in a time, wherein very few wiſe men were 
equally employed with him, and ſcarce any, but the Lord Coventry, (whoſe truſt was more 
confined, ) whole faculties and abilities were equal to his. 80 that, upon the matter, he relied 
wholly upon himſelf; and diſcerning many defects in moſt men, he too much neglected what 
they ſaid or did. Of all his paſſions pride was moſt predominant; which a moderate exerciſe 
of ill fortune might have corrected and reformed, and which the hand of heaven ſtrangely 
puniſhed, by bringing his deſtruction upon him by two things, that he moſt deſpiſed, the people, 
and Sir Harry Vane. In a word, the epitaph, which Plutarch records, that Sylla wrote for 
himſelf, may not unfitly be applied to him, „ that no man did ever exceed him, either in do- 
„ing good to his friends, or in doing miſchief to his enemies; for his acts of both kinds 


were moſt notorious. 


Id. ibid. and Collins, p. 71: Sir George Rad- 1d. p. 434. * Id. p. 435. » Memorials, p. 46. 
cliffe, p. 431. lcd. ibid.  _ Collin, p. 75. Edit. London 1732. £ Hiſtory of the Rebellion, 
Sir George Radcliffe, p. 432, 433. 7 Id. p. 433. p. 50. Edit. Oxford 1732. fol. FP. 85, 86. 
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75 
THOMAS Lord COVENTRY, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 


HOMAS Lord COVENTRY, Lord: Keeper of the Great Seal of England in the 
reign of King Charles I, was ſon of Thomas Coventry, one of the Juſtices of the court 


of Common Pleas. He was born at Croome d'Abitot in Worceſterſhire in 1578; and 
at fourteen years of age became a Gentleman-commoner in Baliol-College in the Univerſity of 
Oxford; where having continued about three years, he was removed to the Inner-Temple, in 
order to purſue his father's ſteps in the m of the common law *. In 1616 he was choſen 
Autumn reader of that fociety b; on the 17 of November the ſame year appointed Recorder of 
the city of London?; and on the 14* of March following Solicitor-General 4, and received 
the honour of Knighthood two days after at Theobalds © January 14, 1626-20, he was 
made Attorney-General *; and thence advanced to the office of Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
of England by King Charles I, on the 1ſt of November, 1625; and on the 100 of April, 


1E28 dignified with the degree of a Baron of this realm, by the title of Lord Coventry of 
Aylesborou gh 1 in the county. of Worceſter 8. 


Hs died at Durham-houſe in the Strand on the 14" of January, 1639-40, and was interred 
in the church of Croome d'Abitot on the 1ſt of March following *, after he had continued in 
his poſt of Lord-Keeper, with an univerſal reputation for his exact adminiſtration of juſtice, 
for the ſpace of about ſixteen years; which was another important circumſtance of his felicity, 
that great office being ſo ſlippery, that no man had died in it before for near the ſpace of forty - 
years; nor had his ſucceſſors for ſome time after him much better fortune. And he himſelf had 
made uſe of all his ſtrength and skill (as he was an excellent wreſtler of this kind) to preſerve him- 
ſelf from falling in two ſhocks ; the one given him by the Earl Portland, Lord High Treaſurer of 
England; the other by the Marquis of Hamilton, who had the greateſt power over the affections 
of the King of any man of that time. Whitelocke indeed tells us*, that he was of © no tran- 
« ſcendent parts or fame; and Sir Anthony Weldon ', an a whoſe very manner of 
writing weakens the authority of whatever he — aſſerts, that if his actions had been 

ſcanned by a parliament, he had been found as foul a man as ever lived. But our other hiſtorians 
repreſent him in a much more advantageous light. Mr. Lloyd obſerves , that he had a venerable 
aſpect, but was neither haughty nor oſtentatious; that in the — of juſtice he eſcaped 
even the leaſt reproach or ſuſpicion; and that he ſerved the King moſt faithfully; and the more 
faithfully, becauſe he was a zealous oppoſer of all counſels, which were prejudicial to his Ma- 
jeſty, and highly diſliked thoſe perſons, who laboured to ſtretch the prerogative. But as Lord 
Clarendon has drawn his character with great ſtrength, beauty, and particularity, it will be pro- 
per to tranſcribe it here. He was, fays that noble writer, a man of wonderful gravity and 
wiſdom; and not only underſtood the whole ſcience and myſtery of the law, at leaſt equally 
with any man, who had ever fat in his poſt, but had likewiſe a clear conception of the whole 
policy of the government both of church and ſtate; which, by the unskilfulneſs of ſome 
well-meaning men, juſtled each other too much. He knew the temper, diſpoſition, and genius 
of the kingdom moſt exactly; ſaw their ſpirits grow every day more ſturdy, inquiſitive, and im- 
patient; and therefore naturally abhorred all innovations, which he foreſaw would produce ruin- 
cus effects. Yet many, who ſtood at a diſtance, thought he was not active and ſtout enough 

in oppoſing thoſe innovations. For though by his place he preſided in all public councils, and 
was moſt ſharp ſighted in the conſequence of _— ; yet he was ſeldom known to ſpeak in 


| matters 
Wood, Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. col. 627. ad Edit. 1721.  * Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, Vol. I. p. 15, 16. Edit. 
» Dugdale's Baronage of England, Vol. II. p. 466. Cam- Oxon. 1732. & Memorials, p. 32. Edit. London 1732. 
deni Annales Regis Jacob, I. p. 22. ld. ibid. p. 24. Court and Character of King James and King Charles, 
* Duggdale, ubi ſupra. * Camden, ubi ſupra, p. 66. p. 206, Edit. 1651. = State-Worthies, p. 979, 90. 


© Duggdale, ubi ſupra. Wood, ubi ſupra. 2d Edit. 1670. A Xx” 1 
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matters of ſtate, which he well knew were, for the moſt part, concluded before they were 
brought to that public agitation ; never in foreign affairs, which the vigour of his judgment 
could well have comprehended ; nor indeed freely in any thing, but what immediately and 
plainly concerned the juſtice of the kingdom ; and in that, as much as he could, he procured 
references to the judges. Though in his nature he had not only a firm gravity, but a ſeverity, 
and even ſome moroſeneſs; yet it was fo happily tempered, and his courteſy and affability to- 
wards all men fo tranſcendent, and ſo much without affectation, that it marvellouſly recom- 
mended him to men of all degrees ; and he was looked upon as an excellent courtier, without 
receding from the natural ſimplicity of his own manners. He had in the plain way of ſpeaking 
and delivery, without much ornament of elocution, a ſtrange power of making himſelf be- 
lieved, (the only juſtifiable deſign of eloquence) fo that though he uſed very frankly to deny, 
and would never ſuffer any man to depart from him with an opinion, that he was inclined to 
gratify, when in truth he was not, holding that diſſimulation to be the worſt of lying; yet 
the manner of it was fo gentle and obliging, and his condeſcenſion ſuch to inform the perſons, 
whom he could not fatisfy, that few departed from him with ill will and ill wiſhes. But then 
this happy temper, and theſe good faculties, rather preſerved him from having many enemies, 
and ſupplied him with ſome well-wiſhers, than furniſhed him with any faft and unſhaken 
friends; who are always procured in courts by more ardour, and more vehement profeſſions and 
applications, than he would ſuffer himſelf to be intangled with. So that he was a man rather 
exccedingly liked, than paſſionately loved; inſomuch that it never appeared, that he had any 
one friend in the court, of quality enough to prevent or divert any diſadvantage he might be 
expoſed to. And therefore it is no wonder, nor to be imputed to him, that he retired within 
himſelf as much as he could, and ftood upon his defence, without making deſperate ſallies 
againſt growing miſchiefs ; which, he knew well, he had no power to hinder, and which 
might probably begin in his own ruin. In ſhort, his ſecurity conſiſted very much in his having 
but little credit with the King; and he died in a ſeaſon moſt opportune, in which a wiſe 
man would have prayed to have finiſhed his courſe, and which in truth crowned his other 
ſignal proſperity in the world. Lord Clarendon likewiſe remarks in another place e, that the 
Lord Keeper's death was to the King's great detriment, rather than his own, who, as he was 
« a very wile and excellent perſon, had a rare felicity in being looked upon generally, through- 
e out the kingdom, with great affection and ſingular eſteem, when very few other men in any 
« high truſt were ſo. And it is very probable, if he had lived to the fitting of the parliament 
« called on the 13% of April, 1640, when, whatever lurked in the hearts of any, there was not 
« the leaſt outward appearance of any irreverence to the crown, that he might have had great 
« authority in forming thoſe counſels, which might have preſerved it from ſo unhappy a diſſo- 


« lution.“ 


By his farſt wife, Sarah, the daughter of Edward Seabright of Besford in Worceſterſhire, Eſq; 
and ſiſter of Sir Edward Seabright of the ſame place, Bart. he had iſſue Thomas his ſucceſſor, 
and Elizabeth married to Sir John Hare of Stow-Bardolf in Norfolk. And by Elizabeth, his 
ſecond wife, daughter of John Alderſey of Spurſtow in Cheſhire, Eſq; he had four ſons and 
four daughters; John, afterwards Knight of the Bath, Francis, Henry, Secretary of State to 
King Charles Il, and William, Secretary to the Admiralty, and Privy Counſellor to that King; 
and four daughters, Anne, married to Sir William Savile of Thornhill in Yorkſhire, Bart. 
Mary, to Henry-Frederick Thynne of Longlete in Wiltſhire, Eſq; Margaret, to Anthony the 
firſt Earl of Shaftesbury ; and Dorothy, to Sir John Packington of Weſtwood in the county of 
Worceſter, Bart v. Theſe Ladies were all very eminent for their piety, virtue, and uncommon 


genius; and the youngeſt of them was one of the reputed authors of that admirable treatiſe, 
« The Whole Duty of Man.” 


. 44- » Dugdale, ubi ſupra. 
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AMES USHER, Archbiſhop of Armagh in Ireland, was deſcended of an ancient family 
in that kingdom, and was eldeſt ſon of Mr. Arnold Uſher, one of the ſix Clerks in Chan- 


cery there, by Margaret, daughter of James Stanihurſt, Recorder of the city of Dublin. 


He was born in that city on the 4* of January, 1580 *; and at eight years of age was ſent 


to a ſchool, which was opened by Mr. James Fullerton, and Mr. James Hamilton, two young 
Scots gentlemen, under whom, in five years, he made a great progreſs in learning b. The col- 
lege at Dublin being finiſhed in 1593, he was one of the three firſt ſtudents admitted into it, 
where he learned logic and the Ariſtotelian philoſophy under Mr. James Hamilton, who was 
made profeſſor there. His inclination to poetry and card-playing indeed for ſome time retarded 
his ſtudies; but he afterwards reſumed them with great vigour; and in the courſe of them 
falling upon that paſſage in Cicero, Neſcire quid antequam natus fis acciderit, id eft ſemper 
efſe puerum, i. e. « To be ignorant of what was tranſacted before one was born, is always to 
« be a child; and reading of Sleidan's book De quatuor imperiis,” he contracted a prodi- 
gious inclination to the ſtudy of hiſtory He began therefore about fourteen years of age to 
make extracts from all the hiſtorical books, which he could meet with, digeſting them into a 
| But the ſtudy of 
hiſtory did not make him negle& that of religion; for after he had taken the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts, which was at ſeventeen years of age, he applied himſelf to the reading of the 
controverſial writings on that ſubject. Stapleton's © Fortreſs of Faith” engaged him in a reſolu- 
tion of reading over the fathers, in order to examine, whether that writer had quoted them 
faithfully. He entered upon this deſign, when he was twenty years old, and continued that 
courſe without interruption for eighteen years, obliging himſelf to perform every day a certain 
task of reading, which he impoſed on himſelf. His father having intended him for the law, 
for which he had no reliſh, determined to ſend him to England, in order that he might ſtudy 
it there; but he dying in 1598, our author was at liberty to purſue his own inclination, and 
accordingly devoted himſelf to the profeſſion of divinity, and was admitted Fellow of the col- 
lege, refigning up to his younger brother the patrimony, which he had received from his father, 
and reſerving to himſelf only enough to afford him a competent maintenance in the college, and 
to purchaſe books d. In 1599 he managed a diſputation with Henry Fitz- Symonds, an Iriſh Jeſuit, 
and the next year took the degree of Maſter of Arts, and was choſen catechiſt-reader in the 
college. In 1601 he was ordained Deacon and Prieſt by his uncle Henry Uther, Archbiſhop 
of Armagh ©; and ſoon after was appointed to preach conſtantly before the State at Chriſt- church 
in Dublin on Sunday in the afternoon. In 1603 he went over to England with Dr. Luke Chal- 


chronological order, in order to fix the facts more ſtrongly in his memory. 


loner, in order to purchaſe books for the library at Dublin. 


Three years after he took another 


voyage to England, to furniſh himſelf with ſuch books and manuſcripts, as he wanted in the 
ſtudy of the Engliſh hiſtory. In 1607 he took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, and ſoon 
after was made Chancellor of the cathedral of St. Patrick's by Dr. Adam Loftus, Archbiſhop 
of Dublin; and the fame year choſen Profeſſor of Divinity, which function he diſcharged with 
great ſucceſs for thirteen or fourteen years. In 1609 he made a third voyage to England, and 
became acquainted with moſt of the eminent men of learning there ; and after this conſtantly 
came over to England once in three years, ſpending one month of the ſummer at Oxford, an- 
other at Cambridge, and the reſt of his time at London. In 1610 he was unanimouſly elected 
Provoſt of Dublin-college, but refuſed the poſt, being apprehenſive, that it might prove an 
hindrance to his ſtudies, and the journies, which he was obliged to make on account of them. 


Lordſhip's domeſtic Chaplain, p. 1. Edit. London 1686. in 
fol. and Dr. Thomas Smith, Vita Jacobi Uſſerii, p. 4, 5, 6. 
printed among Vitæ quorundam eruditiſſimorum & illuſtrium 


Life of Archbiſhop Uſher, by Richard Parr, D. D. his virorum, Edit. London 1707, in 4to. 


In 1612 he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity; and the next year, being at London, pub- 


liſhed 


d Parr, p. 3. 


Smith, p. 12, 13. © Smith, p. 14, 15. 


p. 16, 17, 18. and Parr, p. 5 6. 


Parr, p. 8. 


4 Id. 
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liſhed his treatiſe « De ecclefiarum Chriſtianarum ſucceſſione & ſtatu.” Upon his return to Ire- 
land, he married Phœbe, only daughter of Dr. Luke Challoner. In 1620, he was promoted 
to the Biſhoprick of Meath, and upon the death of his uncle, in January 1624-25, tranſlated | 
to the Archbiſhoprick of Armagh; in the adminiſtration of which ſee he ated in the moſt exem- 
plary manner, and with the reſt of the Biſhops vigorouſly oppoſed the deſign of granting a 
fuller toleration to the Papiſts in Ireland . But theſe cares did not hinder him from proſecuting 
his ſtudies, and publiſhing ſeveral valuable works, and procuring a great number of manuſcripts 
from the eaſt and other parts. 


In 1640 he came over to England, where, in the beginning of the Long Parliament, he 
uſed his utmoſt efforts to compoſe the differences both in church and ſtate. And having been 
plundered in the Iriſh rebellion, which broke out on the 34 of October, 1641, of his whole 
ſubſtance, except his library and ſome furniture in his houſe at Drogheda, he was allowed by 
the King to hold in commendam the Biſhoprick of Carlifle ; the revenues of which were ex- 
tremely leſſened by the Scots and Engliſh armies quartering upon it. But when all the lands 
belonging to the Biſhopricks in England were ſeized by the parliament, they voted him a pen- 
ſion of four hundred pounds a year, though he never received it above once or twice. In this 
| fituation he was invited into France by Cardinal Richelieu, with a promiſe of the free exerciſe 
of his religion and a conſiderable penſion; and likewiſe by the States of Holland, who offered 
him the place of honorary profeſſor at Leyden. He removed to Oxford not long before the 
King came thither ; and in 1643 was nominated one of the Aſſembly of Divines at Weſtmin- 
ſter, but refuſed to fit among them; which, together with ſome of his ſermons at Oxford, giving 
offence to the parliament, they ordered his ſtudy of books of confiderable value to be ſeized s. 
His Majeſty's affairs declining, and Oxford being threatned with a ſiege, he left that city, and 
retired to Caerdiff in Wales, to the houſe of Sir Timothy Tyrrell, who had married his only 
daughter, and who was the Governor and General of the Ordnance. Having continued there 
fix months in the quiet proſecution of his ſtudies, he went thence to the caſtle of St. Donate's, 
whither he was invited by the Lady Dowager Stradling; but in his journey thither was extremely 
ill treated by the people in the mountains, who took away his books and papers, moſt of which 
he recovered. At St. Donate's he had the ſatisfaction of finding an excellent library; but a fit 
of ſickneſs, which ſeized him a month after his arrival there, prevented him from making all 
the advantage of it, which he defired. When he had recovered his health, he was invited 
by the Counteſs of Peterborough to her houſe at London, whither he went in June 1646; and 
in the beginning of the year following was choſen Preacher of Lincoln's-Inn. During the treaty 
of the Ifle of Wight in 1648, he was ſent for by the King, who conſulted him about the govern- 
ment of the church, and whoſe death, not long after, ſtruck him with inexpreſſible horror. 
In 1650 he publiſhed the firſt part of his admirable work of the “ Annals of the Old Tefta- 
« ment,” the ſecond part of which appeared in 1654. Not long before his death he was en- 
tertained with great civility by the Protector Cromwell, who paid fo juſt a compliment to his 
uncommon merit, as to requeſt the ſatisfaction of ſeeing him b. He died on the 21ft of March, 
1655-56, at the Counteſs of Peterborough's houſe at Rygate in Surrey, aged ſeventy-five years, 
and was interred, by Cromwell's order, with great magnificence in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 


Bzs1Dss the excellent writings publiſhed by himſelf, he left ſeveral others, which were printed 
after his death, and ſome, which ſtill continue in manuſcript. He was tall and well-ſhaped, 
and walked always upright to the laſt. His hair was naturally brown, when young, and his 
complexion ſanguine. His countenance expreſſed both gravity and good-nature. He was eaſy, 
affable, and chearful in converſation, and extremely charitable i. He had a vaſt correſpondence 
with the moſt learned men of all Europe, who unanimouſly acknowledged him to be one of the 
moſt accurate and univerſal ſcholars of that or any other age. Nor were his piety and other 
virtues leſs conſpicuous, than the extent of his knowledge, his great ſagacity, and the ſolidity of 
his judgment. DIS 


Id. p. 8—29. 5 Id. p. 29—50. Id. p. 50—75. Id. p. 75—79. 
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JOHN HAMDEN, Eſq; 
OHN HAMDEN, Eſq; deſcended from an ancient family at Hamden in Buckingham- 
ſhire, was ſon of John Hamden, Eſq; by Elizabeth, ſiſter of Sir Oliver Cromwell of 
Hinchinbroke in Huntingdonſhire, Knight of the Bath. He was born at London in the 
year 1594, and entered a commoner of Magdalen college in Oxford in 1609; but leaving 


the Univerſity without any degree, he removed to the Inns of Court, where he made a conſide- 
rable progreſs in the ſtudy of the Law ©. He afterwards retired to his eſtate in Buckingham- 


February, 1625-26, and all the ſucceeding parliaments during the reign of King Charles I, 
Upon his entrance indeed into the world, he had indulged himſelf in all the licence of ſports, 
and exerciſes, and company, which were uſed by men of the moſt jolly converſation ; but he 
afterwards retired to a more reſerved and melancholy ſociety, yet preſerving his own natural 
chearfulneſs and vivacity, and above all a flowing courteſy to all men. It is true, thoſe, who 

converſed nearly with him, found him growing into a diſlike of the government of the church ; 
yet moſt believed it rather a diſlike of ſome churchmen, and of ſome innovations of theirs, 
which he apprehended might diſquiet the public peace l. The firſt occafion of his being emi. 
nently taken notice of in the kingdom was his refuſal, in the year 1636, to pay ſhip-money, 
as an illegal tax. This drew upon him a proſecution in the Exchequer, where he pleaded, and 
the counſel demurring, the point in law came to be argued by the council for the King and for 
Mr Hamden; and it was then diſcuſſed by the Judges, all of whom, except Hutton and Croke, 
gave their judgment for his Majeſty * Mr. Hamden's carriage, while this affair was depending, 
was with that rare temper and modeſty, that thoſe, who watched him narrowly to find ſome ad- 


mony in his favour . 


Wu the long parliament met, in which he was returned as Knight of the Shire for the 
county of Buckingham, „ the eyes of all men were fixed upon him, as their pater patriæ, 
« and the pilot, who muſt ſteer the veſſel through the tempeſts and rocks, which threatned it, 
« And his power and intereſt at that time was greater to good or hurt, than any man's in the 

kingdom, or than any man of his rank hath had at any time; for his reputation for honeſty 
« was univerſal, and his affections ſeemed ſo publickly guided, that no corrupt or private end 
e could biaſs them 5.” His authority therefore gave him a great aſcendant in the Houſe of 
Commons, by whom he was appointed one of the committee to prepare a charge againſt the 


cc 


ing of this trial a ſcheme was concerted for reſtoring the Earl to his former favour and honour, 
on condition, that his Majeſty would promote Mr. Hamden to be Tutor to the Prince, and 
other eminent oppoſers of the court to the moſt conſiderable poſts there. But whether upon the 
King's alteration of his mind, or by what other means is uncertain, this deſign was not effected; 


joining with the Scots commiſſioners, who had an implacable averſion to him i. Mr. Hamden's 
zeal on all occaſions in oppoſition to the intereſts of the court ſoon marked him out, as one 
of the principal objects of his Majeſty's indignation ; who therefore on the 3* of January, 
1641-42, ordered articles of high treaſon and other miſdemeanors to be prepared againſt him, 

and four other members of the Houſe of Commons, with Lord Kimbolton, and went in perſon 
to that Houſe to ſeize them; but they were then retired. From that time Mr. Hamden was 
much altered, his nature and carriage ſeeming much fiercer than it did before. And with- 
out queſtion, when he firſt drew his ſword, he threw away the ſcabbard ; for he paſſionately 
oppoſed the overture made by the King for a treaty from Nottingham, and as eminently all 
expedients, that might have produced any accommodation in that at Oxford, and was prin- 
« cipally relied on to prevent any infuſions, which might be made into the Earl of Eſſex to- 


X « wards 


Lib. Matric. Univerſit. Oxon. p. 104. > Wood of the Rebellion, p. 323. Edit. Oxon. 1732. fol. * White- 
Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. col. 30. ad Edit. London 1721. ſays, locke's Memorials, p. 25. Edit London 1732. fol. f Cla» 
that he was 15 years of age, when he became a Commoner of rendon, ubi ſupra, * Ibid. > Whitelocke, 
Magdalen-college, in 1609. Id. ibid. * Hiſtory ubi ſupra, p. 39. Id. p. 41. 
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ſhire, and was choſen to ſerve in the parliament, which begun at Weſtminſter on the 6* of 


vantage againſt his perſon, to make him leſs reſolute in his cauſe, were compelled to give teſti- 


Earl of Strafforde, and to manage the evidence againſt him at his trial * But before the open- 


and thoſe great men being diſappointed, became the more incenſed and violent againſt the Earl, 
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e wards peace, or to render them ineffectual, if they were made; and was indeed much more 
« relied on by that party than the General himſelf *.” Upon the breaking out of the war, 
he undertook the command of a regiment of foot, and performed the duty of a Colonel upon 
all occaſions moſt punctually , and did good ſervice to the parliament at the battle of Edge-Hill; 
which gained him ſo high a reputation in the army, that in the beginning of the year 1 643 
it was reported about the city of London, that he was to ſucceed the Earl of Eſſex in the poſt 
of General, who was to refign it v. But whatever intentions there might be of this kind, they 
were ſoon defeated by a mortal wound, which Mr. Hamden received in an engagement with 
Prince Rupert in Chalgrave-field in Oxfordſhiren, and of which he died June 24", 1643, 


being interred in the church of Great Hamden. 


WurTELOCKE tells use, that his natural abilities were great; that his affection to public 
liberty and applauſe in his country expoſed him to many difficulties and troubles; that he ſpoke 
rationally and ſubtilly, and often propoſed more doubts than he reſolved ; that he was well be- 
loved in his country, and in the Houſe of Commons, and died e! Sir Philip Warwick 
likewiſe remarks ?, that he was certainly a perſon of the moſt eminent abilities of any of his party; 
and had great knowledge both in ſcholarſhip and in the law ; that he was maſter of a conciſe and 
ſignificant language, and the mildeſt, yet ſubtileſt ſpeaker of any man in the Houſe, and had a 
dexterity, when a queſtion was going to be put, which agreed not with his ſenſe, to draw it 
over to it, by adding ſome equivocal or fly word, which would enervate the meaning of it as 


firſt put; and that he was very well read in hiſtory. Lord Clarendon has drawn his character 


at large, and obſerves), that he was of that rare affability and temper in debate, of that ſeem- 
ing humility and ſubmiſſion, as if he brought no opinion of his own with him, but merely a de- 
fire of information and inſtruction. Yet he had ſo ſubtle a way of interrogating, and under 
the notion of doubts infinuating his objections, that he infuſed his own opinions into thoſe, from 
whom he pretended to learn and receive them. And even with them, who were able to pre- 
ſerve themſelves from his infuſions, and diſcerned thoſe opinions to be fixed in him, with which 
they could not comply, he always left the character of an ingenuous and conſcientious perſon. 
He was indeed, continues our noble hiſtorian, a very wiſe man, and of great parts, and poſ- 
ſeſſed with the moſt abſolute ſpirit of popularity, and the moſt abſolute faculties to govern the 
people of any man of that time. For the firſt year of the parliament, he ſeemed rather to 
moderate and ſoften the violent and diſtempered humours, than to inflame them. But wiſe and 
diſpaſſionate men plainly diſcerned, that that moderation proceeded from prudence, and obſerva- 
tion, that the ſeaſon was not ripe, rather thay that he approved of the moderation; and he 
begot many opinions and motions, the education whereof he committed to other men; ſo far 
diſguiſing his own deſigns, that he ſeemed ſeldom to wiſh more than was concluded; and 
in many groſs concluſions, which would hereafter contribute to deſigns not yet ſet on foot, 
when he found them ſufficiently ſupported by the majority of voices, he would withdraw himſelf 
before the queſtion, that he might ſeem not to conſent to ſo much viſible unreaſonableneſs, 
which produced as great a doubt in ſome, as it did approbation in others, of his integrity. What 
combination ſoever had been originally with the Scots for the invaſion of England, and what 
farther was entered into afterwards in favour of them, and to advance any alteration of the 


government in parliament, no man doubts was at leaſt with the privity of this gentleman. He 


was very temperate in diet, and a ſupreme governor over all his paſſions and affections, and had 
thereby a great power over other men's. He was of an induſtry and vigilance not to be tired 
out, or wearied by the moſt laborious ; and of parts not to be impoſed upon by the moſt ſubtle 
or ſharp ; and of a perſonal courage equal to his beſt parts; ſo that he was an enemy not to 
be wiſhed, wherever he might have been made a friend; and as much to be apprehended where 
he was ſo, as any man could deſerve to be. And therefore his death was no leſs pleafing to the 
one party, than it was condoled by the other. Lord Clarendon concludes with theſe ſevere ex- 
preſſions, which I have ſeen in his own manuſcript, though lately called in queſtion without 
any ſufficient grounds; that what was faid of Cinna, might be well applied to him, „he had 
« a head to contrive, and a tongue to perſuade, and a hand to execute any miſchicf.” His 
death therefore ſeemed a great deliverance to the nation. 


« Clarendon, p. 32 4. Id. ibid. = Wood, » Memoirs of the reign of King Charles I. p. 240. Edit, 
ubi ſupra, Id. ibid. Ubi ſupra, p. 70. London 1701. P. 323, 324. 
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OHN PYM, Eſq; was deſcended of a good family in Somerſetſhire, and his education was 
J in the office of the Exchequer, where he had been a Clerk *. He was very early introduced 
into the buſineſs of Parliament, in which he ſerved as a member for Taviſtock in Devonſhire, in 
the reign of King James I, and King Charles I, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his abilities and his zeal 
in oppoſition to the meaſures of the court. For in 1626 he was one of the managers of the ar- 
ticles of impeachment againſt the Duke of Buckingham; and in 1628 brought into the Houſe 
of Commons a charge againſt Dr. Mainwaring, that he by his doctrines endeavoured to deſtroy 
the King and kingdom ©. He oppoſed likewiſe the progreſs of Arminianiſm, againſt which he 
had an invineible prejudice, being extremely attached to the Calviniſtic principles. In 1639 he, 
with ſeveral other Commoners and ſome Lords, held a very cloſe correſpondence with the Com- 
miſſioners ſent to London by the Scots Covenanters 1; and in the ſhort parliament, which met 
on the 13" of April, 1640, was one of the moſt active and leading members. Upon the 
meeting of the next parliament in November following, he made an elaborate ſpeech concern- 
ing the grievances of the nation , and impeached the Earl of Strafforde of high treaſon, at whoſe 
trial he was one of the managers for the Houſe of Commons. However, before the opening of this 
trial, a ſcheme being propoſed for reconciling to the Court ſome of the moſt eminent men of the 
oppoſite party, Mr. Pym had been deſigned for the poſt of Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but 
that whole propoſal proving abortives, he co ntinued his former zeal againſt the King's meaſures, 
who ſoon after ordered articles of high treaſon and other miſdemeanors to be drawn up againſt 
him and four other members of the Houſe of Commons, and came in perſon to ſeize them 
there b. But Mr. Pym continued ſtill firm to the intereſts of the parliament ; and his authority 
and influence in determining the counſels of that body having expoſed him to the chief odium of 
the oppoſite party, he found himſelf under an obligation, ſome time before his death, in 1643, 
of publiſhing a declaration and vindication of his conduct, in anſwer to the reproaches of 
having been the promoter and patronizer of all the innovations, which had been obtruded 
upon the government of the Church of England, and the perſon, who had begot and 
foſtered all the lamentable diſtractions, which were then riſen in the kingdom. In this paper 
he declared, that he was, and ever had been, and would die a faithful fon of the Proteftant 
religion, without having the leaſt tincture of Anabaptiſm, Browniſm, and the like errors; and 
juſtified his conſenting to the aboliſhment of epiſcopacy. But the greateſt concern, which he 
expreſſed, was againſt the reports of his being the author of the differences then ſubſiſting between 
the King and his Parliament; with regard to which, he affirmed, that he never had a ſingle 
thought tending to the leaſt difobedience or diſloyalty to his Majeſty, whom he acknowledged 
for his lawful ſovereign, and would ſpend his blood as ſoon in his ſervice, as any other ſubject 
in the kingdom. That it was true, when he perceived his life aimed at, and heard himſelf 
proſcribed as a traitor, he had fled for protection to the parliament, who juſtly acquitted him, 
and the other gentlemen accuſed with him, of the guilt of high treaſon. If this therefore had 
been the occaſion of his Majeſty's withdrawing from the parliament, the fault could not in any 
meaſure be imputed to him, or to any proceeding of his, which had never gone further, either 
ſince his Majeſty's departure, or before, than was warranted by the known laws of the king- 
dom, and the indiſputable power of the parliament. 


| In November 1643, he was appointed Lieutenant of the Ordnance *; and died at Derby- 


7 


Houſe on the 8 of December following; and on the 1 3 of that month his corpſe being carried 
by fix members of the Houſe of Commons, was interred with great ſolemnity in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey. He left ſeveral children by his Lady, a woman of excellent accompliſhments, 
and learning rare in her ſex, who died about the year 1620. It is athrmed by Lord 


Clarendon 


= Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, p: 387. Edit. Oxon. locke, p. 77. | See the Dedication to Mr. Pym of 
1732. fol. > Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 6. Edit. London Mr. Charles Fitz- Jeffry's Funeral ſermon on Mr. Pym's mo- 
1732. Id. p. 10. Id. p. 32. * Clarendon, p. 388. ther, Philippa, who married to her ſecond huſband Sir An- 
Id. p. 57. and Whitelocke, p. 38. £ Whitelocke, p. 41. thony Rous of Halton in Cornwall, Kat. printed at London 
„Id. p. 52, 53- ' Ruſhworth's Collections, Part III. 1620 in 4to. | 
Vol. II. p. 376, & ſeqq. Edit. London 1692. * White- 
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Clarendon ® and ſome others, that he died in great torment of that loathſom diſeaſe called 
morbus pediculoſus ; and that he was a very fad ſpectacle; and that none but ſelect friends 
were admitted to him. But Mr. Stephen Marſhal, in the ſermon preached at his funeral =, 
affirms, that no leſs than eight Doctors of phyſic of unſuſpected integrity, and ſome of them 
ſtrangers to Mr. Pym, if not of religion different from him, who were preſent at the opening 
of his body, and near a thouſand people, who ſaw it, were witneſſes to the falſhood of the 


report abovementioned; the diſeaſe, of which he died, being no other than an impoſthume 
in his bowels. 


Los Clarendon obſerves e, that his parts were rather acquired by induſtry, than ſup- 
plied by nature, or adorned by art; but that, beſides his exact knowledge of the forms and 
orders of the Houſe of Commons, he had a very comely and grave way of expreſſing himſelf, 
with great volubility of words natural and proper. He underſtood likewiſe the temper and 
affections of the Kingdom as well as any man, and had obſerved the errors and miſtakes in 
government, and knew well how to make them appear greater than they were. At the firſt 
opening of the Long Parliament, though he was much governed in private deſigning by 
Mr. Hamden and Mr. Oliver St. John, yet he ſeemed of all men to have the greateſt influence 
upon the Houſe of Commons ; and was at that time, and for ſome months after, the moſt 


popular man in that or any other age. Upon the firſt deſign of ſoftning and obliging the 


moſt powerful perſons in both Houſes, when he received the King's promiſe for the Chancel- 


lorſhip of the Exchequer, he made in return a ſuitable profeſſion of his ſervice to his Majeſty ; 
and thereupon, the other being no ſecret, declined from that ſharpneſs in the Houſe, which 
was more popular than any man's, and made ſome overtures to provide for the glory and ſplendor 
of the Crown; in which he had fo ill ſucceſs, that his intereſt and reputation there viſibly 
abated, and he found, that he was much more able to do hurt than good ; which wrought 
very much upon him to melancholy and complaint of the violence and diſcompoſure of the 
people's affections and inclinations.” In the proſecution of the Earl of Strafforde his carriage 
and language was ſuch, as expreſſed much perſonal animoſity ; and he was accuſed of having 
practiſed ſome arts in it unworthy of a good man; which, if true, might make many other 
things, that were confidently reported afterwards of him, to be believed ; as that he received a 
great ſum of money from the French Embaſſador, to hinder the tranſportation of thoſe regi- 
ments of Ireland into Flanders, upon the disbanding that army there, which had been prepared 
by the Earl of Strafforde for the buſineſs of Scotland; in which, if his Majeſty's directions and 
commands had not been diverted and contradicted by both Houſes, many believed, that the re- 
bellion in Ireland had not happened. From the time of his being accuſed of high treaſon by 
the King, he oppoſed all overtures of peace and accommodation; and when the Earl of Eſſex 
was diſpoſed, in the ſummer of the year 1643, to a treaty, his power and dexterity wholly 
changed the Earl's inclination in that point. He was alſo wonderfully folicitous for the Scots 
coming in to the aſſiſtance of the parliament. In ſhort, his power of doing ſhrewd turns was 
extraordinary, and no leſs in doing good offices for particular perſons, whom he preſerved from 
cenſure, when they were under the ſevere diſpleaſure of the Houſes of Parliament, and looked 


upon as eminent delinquents; and the quality of many of them made it believed, that he fold 
that protection for valuable conſiderations b. | 


P. 387, 388. P. 27. Edit. London 1644. See likewiſe Ruſhworth, Tom. V. 


; p. 376. and Echard, Hiſtory of 
England, p. 590. 3d Edit. * P. 387, 388. ld. ibid. | 
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EDWARD SACKVILLE 
Earl of Doxser. 


DWARD SACKVILLE, Earl of Dorſet, and Lord Chamberlain to King Charles I. 


was third ſon of Robert Earl of Dorſet, by Margaret, only daughter of Thomas Duke of 


Norfolk; and grandſon of Thomas Earl of Dorſet, Lord Treaſurer to Queen Elizabeth 


and King James. He was born in the year 1599"; and educated in Chriſt-Church in the 
Univerſity of Oxford ©; whence he travelled into foreign countries, and was early diſtinguiſhed 
for his eminent abilities. In the year 1613 he narrowly eſcaped with his life in a duel with the 
Lord Bruce, who was killed by him near Antwerp*, and with whom he had once fo ſtrict friend- 
ſhip, that in the national quarrel between the Engliſh and Scots, which had very near broke out 
into extreme violence at Croyden horſe races in March 1611-12, Mr. Sackville was the only 
Engliſhman, who went over to the Scots fide, out of affection to that nobleman *. At the creation 
of Charles Prince of Wales on the 3d of November 1616, he was made one of the Knights of 
the Bath; and having been elected one of the Knights for the county of Suſſex to the parliaments 
held in the reign of King James I. was one of the leading members in the Houſe of Commons *. 
In 1620 he was one of the principal commanders of the forces ſent to aſſiſt Frederick, King of 
Bohemia; and in 1621 ſucceeded Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury, as Embaſſador to the 
French King; and upon his return was ſworn of the Privy-council to King James I. 


Ar the death of his brother Richard, Earl of Dorſet, on the 28th of March 1624, whom he 
ſucceeded in the title and eſtate, he was at Florence, from whence he returned through France 
the latter end of May following; and on the 15th of May 1625 was elected Knight of the Gar- 
ter, and afterwards made Lord Chamberlain to King Charles It's Queen *. In 1632 he was one 
of the Commiſſioners for executing the office of Lord High Admiral of England'; and in 1640 
was appointed one of the Regents, with the Lord Treaſurer, Lord Privy-ſeal, the Earl Marſhal, 
and others, to provide for the peace and ſafety of the kingdom, during the King's abſence in 
Scotland; and the ſame year was in commiſſion with the Lord Keeper, and others, to pals 
ſuch bills of parliament, during his Majeſty's journey to Scotland, as ſhould be ready for the royal 
aſſent . He adhered firmly to the King's intereſts, being apprehenſive of the confuſions, in 
which the violence of ſome perſons in the long parliament might involve the nation; and at the 
time, when the bill againft the Biſhops depended in the Houſe of Peers, and means had been 
uſed to bring down the rabble to inſult them, he, as Lord Lieutenant of Middleſex, having the com- 
mand of the train-bands, ordered them to fire; which fo terrified the people, that they left the 
place. But the Houſe of Commons being incenſed, that their friends ſhould be fo uſed, greatly 
inveighed againft the Earl, and threatned to accuſe him of high treaſon, at leaſt to draw up an 
impeachment againſt him for ſome judgment he had been party to in the Star-chamber, or at the 
Council-table; giving theſe hints of their diſpleaſure, that he might be the more reſerved in his 
conduct. He afterwards waited upon the King at York, and was one of thoſe Peers, who on 
the 15th of June 1642 ſubſcribed a declaration of their being witneſſes of his Majeſty's frequent 
and earneſt profeſſions of his abhorring all deſigns of making war upon the parhament?*; and was 
afterwards ſent by him, with the Farl of £:11thampton and Sir John Culpepper, to the houſes at 
Weſtminſter, with a meſſage for peace. lic ſupplicd the King likewiſe with money, attended 
him in the field, and at the battle of Edgchill behaved himſelf with the greateſt bravery, lead- 
ing on the troops, that retook the roval ftandard, which the enemy had taken, when Sir 


» Dugdale's Baronage of England, Vol. II p. 400, 401.1 : bid. p. 559. Clarendon's Fliſtory of the Rebellicn, 
b Collins's Pecrage of England, Vol. L. p. 554 ſecond Edition. Vol. I. p. 20. Edit. Oxford 1732, fol. . 

© Wood, Faſti Oxon. Vol. I. col. 175. 2d. Edit. Collins, p. 55%, 540, 501. Ibid. P. 563. 
Guardian Vol. IH. No 120, and 133. . — Ruſhworth's Coliections, Vol. III. p. 1116. 

Francis Oſberne's Memoirs of King James, §. 26. „ Tbid. p. 1250. * Clarencon, p. 110. 


ſ Dugdalc, P- 401. 1 Collins, ub1 ſupra, P 558, Ib. 2145 215 2 Ib. P- 239. 
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Edmund Verney was killed ' He was appointed alſo Lord Chamberlain of the Houſhold in the 
room of the Earl of Eſſex; and waiting on the King at Oxford, took all occaſions to procure 
an accommodation between his Majeſty and his parliament ; and in February 1642-3 made a very 
remarkable ſpeech in council there, in anſwer to one of the Earl of Briſtol's for continuing the 
war, which he concluded with obſerving, that he thought it © neceſſary for all their ſafeties, 
c and the good of the commonwealth, humbly to beſeech his Majeſty, to take ſome preſent order 
ce for a treaty of peace betwixt himſelf and his high court of parliament ; who, I believe, ſays his 
« Lordſhip, are fo loyal and obedient to his ſacred Majeſty, that they will propound nothing, which 
&« ſhall be prejudicial to his royal prerogative, or repugnant to their fidelity or duty . And being 
afterwards among thoſe Peers aſſembled in parliament at Oxford in January 1643-4, his Lordſhip 
had the chief hand in drawing up a letter, and procuring it to be ſubſcribed by them, and directed 
to the Earl of Eſſex, inviting him to uſe his intereſt for making peace. Whilſt the Earl of Dor- 
ſet continued with the King, he left no means unattempted for eſtabliſhing the tranquillity and 
welfare of his country ; and after the treaty of Uxbridge, his Majeſty purpoſing to have a per- 
ſonal treaty with the Houſes of Parliament at Weſtminſter, his Lordſhip was nominated in De- 
cember 1645 among thoſe, to whom his Majeſty was willing to commit the truſt of the militia 
for ſuch time, and with ſuch power, as was expreſſed by his commiſſioners at Uxbridge, believing 
them unexceptionable perſons". But no treaties taking effect, and the King having put him- 
| ſelf under the power of the Scot's army, the Earl of Dorſet, with the Marquis of Hertford, the 
Earl of Southampton, and others of the council, ſigned the capitulation for the ſurrender of Ox- 
ford June 2oth, 1646, whereby they had liberty to compound for their lands, and not to be 
rated at above two years revenue for eſtates of inheritance, &c . When the King was delivered 
to the Engliſh army, and brought to Hampton Court, his Lordſhip, with the Duke of Richmond, 
the Marquis of Hertford, the Marquis of Ormonde, the Earl of Southampton, and the Lord Sey- 
mour, repaired thither in October 1647, intending to reſide there as his council; but the army 
declaring againſt it, they were obliged to leave his Majeſty *. 


Tur remainder of his life was ſpent in retirement; and he was ſo deeply affected by the death 
of the King that he never after went out of his houſe”; and on the 17th of July 1652 
died, and was interred at Withiam in Suſſex . He married Mary daughter and heir of Sir George 
Curzon, of Croxall in Derbyſhire, Knt. by whom he had iſſue two ſons, Richard, who ſucceed- 
ed him in his honours and eſtate, and Edward. | 


His perſon was beautiful, graceful and vigorous; his wit pleaſant, ſparkling, and ſublime; and 
his other parts of learning and language eminently conſpicuous. The vices he had were of the 
age, which he was not ſtubborn enough to contemn or reſiſt. His eldeſt brother had left him a 
title, with ſcarce any thing to ſupport it ; which expoſed him to many difficulties and inconveni- 
ences. Yet his known great parts, and the very good general reputation he had acquired, not- 
withſtanding his defects, (for as he was eminent in the Houſe of Commons, while he fat there, 
ſo he ſhined in that of the Peers, when he came to move in that ſphere) inclined King James to 
call him to his Privy-council before his death. And if he had not too much cheriſhed his natu- 
ral conſtitution and propenſity to pleaſure, he would have been an excellent man of buſineſs; for 
he had a very ſharp diſcerning ſpirit, and was a man of an obliging nature, much honour, great 


generoſity, and of moſt intire fidelity to the crown. 


Collins, ubi ſupra, p. 565. ' Ruſhworth, Vol. V. p. 128. „dir Edward Walker's account of Knights of the Garter, 
Annals of King Charles I. p. 877. and Clarendon, p. 38 1, M. S. penes Joh. Anſtis, arm. * Collins, ubi ſupra, p. 568. 
382. * Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 185. Edit. Lond. 1732. * Dugdale, p. 401. * Clarendon, p. 20. 


„Id. p. 210. „Id. p. 273. 
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WILLIAM HARVE v. M.D. 


R. WILLIAM HARVEY, an eminent phyſician, and particularly diſtinguiſlied 
by his diſcovery of the circulation of the blood, was eldeſt ſon of Thomas Harvey, 
Gent.“ by Joan Halke his wife; and was born at Folkſtone in Kent, on the ſecond of 


April 1578. At ten years of age he was ſent to a grammar ſchool at Canterbury, from whence _ 


at fourteen he was removed to Gonvil and Caius college in Cambridge. At nineteen he travelled 
into France and Italy; and at twenty-three ſtudied phyſic at Padua under Euſtachius Radius, 
John Thomas Minadous, and Hieronymus Fabricius ab Aquapendente. At twenty-four he be- 
came doctor of phyſic and chirurgery in that Univerſity ; and ſoon after returning into England, 
was incorporated doctor of phyſic in Cambridge, practiſed phyſic in London, and married ©, In 


1604, he was admitted candidate of the college of phyſicians in London, and three years after 


elected fellow * Upon the death of Dr. Davies he was appointed lecturer of anatomy and chirur- 
gery in that college ©; and on the 16th, 17th, and 18th of April 1616 read a courſe of lectures 
in anatomy, ſtill extant in manuſcript* under the title of © Prælectiones Anatom. univerſal. per 
« me Guhelmum Harveium, medicum Londinenſem, Anatom. & Chirurg. profeſſorem, an. Dom. 


1616. anno ætatis 37. prælect. Apr. 16, 17, 18.“ in which lectures he opened his diſcovery 


relating to the circulation of the blood ; which, after a variety of experiments publickly exhibited, 
he communicated to the world in his © Exercitatio Anatomica de Motu Cordis & Sanguinis,” 
printed at Francfort in 1628, in 4to. There are prefixed to this book a dedication to King 
Charles I, and another to Dr. Argent, preſident, and to the reſt of the college of phyſicians of 
London; in which Dr. Harvey obſerves, that it had been finiſhed ſeveral years before. But not- 
withſtanding the force of the cleareſt evidence, which ſhines through that whole treatiſe, his 
noble diſcovery met with vaſt oppoſition; and he was obliged to bear the attack of numberleſs 
adverſaries, who generally in their anſwers ſhewed more a ſpirit of contradiction, than any 
ſtrength of reaſoning. The moſt conſiderable attack upon it was by Dr. James Primeroſe in his 


<« Exercitationes & animadverſiones in librum de motu cordis & circulatione ſanguinis, contra Har- 


« veium” printed at London 1639; and by Zmilius Pariſanus in his © Refutatio Harveii de motu 
« cordis & ſanguinis in animali,” printed at Leyden the ſame year. In anſwer to which laſt book 
Dr. George Ent publiſhedat London in 164.1 © Apologia pro circulatione ſanguinis contra Æmilium 
« Pariſanum.” But as ſoon as the public was perfectly ſatisfied, that the doctrine of the circula- 
tion was not to be conteſted, a great many perſons challenged the prize, unwilling, that our au- 
thor ſhould have the reputation of it; and Vander Linden of Leyden particularly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his zealous efforts to prove, that Hippocrates knew it, and that Dr. Harvey only re- 
vived it. It was aſſerted likewiſe by others, that father Paul the Venetian was the firſt diſcoverer 
of it; while Honoratus Faber preſumed to claim to himſelf the honour of the invention. But the 
pretences in favour of the firſt have been refuted by Dr. Walter Charlton in his Anatomical lec- 
tures read in the college of phyſicians in 1683, and publiſhed the fame year; and Honoratus 
Faber has been unanſwerably confuted by Jo. Alph. Borelli in his © Hiſtoria & meteorologia in- 
« cendii Ætnei. And it is very remarkable *, that as this diſcovery was intirely owing to Dr. 
Harvey, ſo he has explained it with all the clearneſs imaginable. For though much has been ſince 
written upon that ſubject, yet his own book is the ſhorteſt, the plaineſt, and the moſt convincing 
of any ; as every perſon may be ſatisfied, who ſhall look into the many apologies written in defence 
of the circulation, or have the patience to read the tedious and uninſtructive treatiſe of Raymond 


Vicuſſens De ſanguine & corde.” 


Ox the zd of December 1627, Dr. Harvey was choſen one of the elects of the college of phy- 
ſicians; and December 3oth 1629, he reſigned the place of treaſurer of that college". In 1632 he 


Pr. Charles Goodall's Epiſtle dedicatory to his hiſtorical 1 Goodall, ubi ſupra. Id. ibid. 
account of the college of pliyſicians proceedings againſt empi- In the library of Sir Llans Sloan Bart. 
ricks, &c. London 1684, in 4to. 1 Hiſtory of phyſic, part I. p. 235. Edit. Lond. v7 25s. - 
Wood, Faſti Oxon: Vol. II. col. 6: 2d Edit London 1721. From the regiſter ot the college. ' Woed, ubi ſupra. 
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was appointed phyſician to King Charles I. as he had been before to King James I. *; and ad- 
hering to the royal cauſe upon the breaking out of the civil wars, attended his Majeſty at the bat- 
tle of Edge-hill, and thence to Oxford, where he was incorporated doctor of phyſic December 7th 
1642 In 1645 he was elected warden of Merton college in that Univerſity v, by virtue of the 
King's letters ſent to the ſociety of that houſe for that purpoſe ; but the year following, when the 
garriſon of Oxford ſurrendered to the Parliament, he left that office, and retired to London v. 


Ix 1651, his admirable book, intitled “ Exercitationes de generatione animalium, quibus ac- 
* cedunt quædam de partu, de membranis ac humoribus uteri, & de conceptione,” was printed 
at London in 4to, and dedicated by Dr. George Ent to the preſident and college of phyſicians in 
London. In 1654, he, though abſent, was choſen preſident of that college; but refuſed that 


poſt on the zoth of September the ſame year. July the 28th, the year following, he ſettled his 


eſtate in Kent on that college, and died June zoth 1657 ", in the eightieth year of his age. He 


was inter red in the church of Hempſted in Eſſex, where a monument is erected to his memory. 


He deſigned to have publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes, particularly, I. A practice of phyſic con- 
ec formable to his theſis of the circulation of the blood.” II. Tractatus de pulmonum uſu & 
« motu, de eventilatione omni, aeriſque neceſſitate & uſu; de variis & differentibus organis 
e hujus caus in animalibus factis. III. © Tractatus de quantitate ſanguims in unoquoque aut 
e ſingulis pulſationibus protrusi, & quando plus, & quando minus, & qua de causa; itidem de 
te circuitus cauſis, utilitatibus, & ſanguinis arcanis. IV. Obſervationes de uſu henis.” V. 
« Exercitationes de reſpirationis caufis, organis, & uſu.” VI. « Obſervationes de motivis orga- 


nis animalium, & de muſculorum fabrica.” VII. “ Tractatus de animalium amore, libidine, 


« & coitu. VIII. © Obſervationes medicinales de Herniæ carnoſæ curatione, aliiſque curationi- 
ee bus præter vulgi ſententiam & methodum feliciter peractis. IX. © De nutritionis modo.” 
X. « Hiſtoria multorum animalium, præſertim inſectorum, ab inconſpicuis præ exiguitate princi- 
e piis & ſeminibus (quaſi atomis in aere volitantibus) a ventis huc & illuc ſparſis & diſſeminatis, 
« grtorum.” XI. Anatomia medica ad medicinæ uſum maximè accommodata, ubi ex mul- 
tis diſſectionibus corporum ægrotorum graviſſimis & miris affectionibus confectorum, quomodo 
& qualiter partes interiores in ſitu, magnitudine, conſtitutione, figura, & ſubſtantia, & re- 
liquis accidentibus ſenſilibus à naturali forma & apparentia permutentur, & quam variis modis 
& miris afficiantur, enarrare ſuſciperet. 


Brsipxs his peculiar ſkill in his own profeſſion, he was a very univerſal ſcholar, and extreme- 


ly converſant in the hiſtory and politics of the ancient and modern times; on which account he 


is introduced by Mr. Henry Neville, as one of the principal perſonages in his dialogue intitled, 


&« Plato Redivivus .“ 


Goodall, ubi ſupra. | Oxon. ubi ſupra, ſays, June zoth ; me Peck's nn Cu- 
Wood, ubi ſupra. 


rioſa, Vol. II. lib. XIV. p. 29. June 22d 
® Id. Hiſt. & Antiquit. Univerſ Oxonienſ. lib. II. p. 86. 1 See a letter to Walter Moyle E = printed in the account 
" Id. Faſti Oxon. ubi ſupra. of Mr. Moyle and his writings, p. 26, 27. prefixed to the 
From the regiſter of the college. 


whole works of Walter Moyle Eſq; that were K by 
So the inſcription on his monument, But Wood, Faſti himſelf, edit. London 1727, in 8vo. 
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ROBERT BERTIE, 


Earl of Linpser. 


OBERT BERTIE, Farl of Lindſey, and Lord High Chamberlain of England in the 
reign of King Charles I, was eldeſt fon of Peregrine Lord Willoughby of Ereſby by Mary, 
daughter to John Vere Earl of Oxford, and grandſon of Richard Bertie Eſq; by Catha- 

rine Ducheſs of Suffolk * He was born in the year 1582 *; and in 1601, upon the death of his 

father, ſucceeded to his title and eftate. In the firſt year of the reign of King James I, he made 
his claim to the Earldom of Oxford, and to the titles of Lord Bulbeck, Sandford, and Badleſ- 
mere, and to the office of Lord High Chamberlain of England, as ſon and heir to Mary, the 
ſole heir female of that great family; and, after a conſiderable diſpute, had judgment given in his 
favour for the office of Lord High Chamberlain, and the ſame year took his ſeat in the Houſe of 
Lords above all the Barons. On the 22d of November 1626 he was advanced to the dignity 


of Earl of Lindſey ; and four years after made Knight of the Garter ; and the next year Conſta- 


ble of England for the trial of the Lord Rea and David Ramſey in the court military. In 1635 
he was conſtituted Lord High Admiral of England“; and a fleet of forty ſhips of war was {cnt 
out under him.. In 1639, upon the Scots taking arms, he was made governor of Berwick . The 


ford :. In 1642, he was conſtituted General of the King's forces; and on the 23d of October 
the ſame year received his death's wound in his Majeſty's ſervice at the battle of Edgehill in the 
county of Warwick 


Tus fortune, which he inherited from his anceſtors, was a very conſiderable one; and though 
he did not manage it with ſuch care, as if he deſired much to improve it, yet he left it in a 
very fair condition *. He was a man of great honour, and ſpent his youth and the vigour of his age 
in military actions and commands abroad. And though he indulged himſelf in great liberties, yet 
he ſtill preſerved a very good reputation with all men, and a very great intereſt in his country; 
as appears by the ſupplies, which he and his ſon brought to the King's army, the companies of 
his own regiment of foot being commanded by the principal Knights and Gentlemen of Lincoln- 
ſhire, who engaged themſelves in the ſervice principally out of their perſonal afſection to him. 


was due to him; which made him bear the reſtriction fo heavily, which was put upon a by 
the commiſſion aha to Prince Rupert, who was General of the Horſe, in which commiſſion 
there was a clauſe exempting him from receiving orders from any but the King himſfelf'; and 
by the King's preferring the Prince's opinion in all matters relating to the war before his. Nor 

did he conceal his reſentment; for the day before the battle, he ſaid to ſome friends, with 
whom he had uſed freedom, that he did not look upon himſelf as General; and therefore he was 
reſolved, when the day of battle ſhould come, that he would be at the head of his regiment as a 


Dugdalr, Barohage of England, Vol. II. p. 408, 409. 8 8 udi ſupra. I \hitelocke, p. 41. 
Collins, Pecrage of England, Vol. I. p. 370. 2d Edit. ſays, " I. p. 6 * Dygdale, p. 376. 

that he was 60 years old at his death in 1642. „ Clatendon' $ hiſtory of the Rebellion, p. 252. Edit. Oxon: 
© Pugdale, p. 40. Id. ibid. 1732. fol. Id. p 159. 

* V\ hitelocke's Mencia, p. 23: Edit, London 1731. 
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year following he was appointed Lord High Conſtable of England at the trial of the Earl of Straf- 


He was of a very generous nature, and punctual in what he undertook, and in exacting what- 
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private Colonel, where he would die ». He was carried out of the field to the next village ; and 
if he could then have procured ſurgeons, it was thought his wound would not have proved mor- 
tal. As ſoon as the other army was compoſed by the coming on of the night, the Earl of Eſſex 
about midnight ſent Sir William Balfour, and ſome other officers, to ſee him, and deſigned him- 
ſelf to viſit him. They found him upon a little ſtraw in a poor houſe, where they had laid 
him in his blood, which had run from him in great abundance. He ſaid, he was forry to ſee fo 
many gentlemen, ſome whereof were his old friends, engaged in fo foul a rebellion ; wiſhing them 
to tell the Earl of Eſſex, that he ought to throw himſelf at the King's feet to beg his pardon 
which if he did not ſpeedily do, his memory would be odious to the nation. He continued his 
diſcourſe with ſuch vehemence, that the officers by degrees withdrew themſelves, and prevented 
the viſit, which the Earl of Eſſex intended him, who only ſent him the beſt ſurgeons; but in 
the very opening of his wounds he died, before the morning, by the loſs of blood. He had very 
many friends, and very few enemies, and died generally lamented ". His body was interred at 
Edenham in Lincolnſhire. 


Hr. married Elizabeth, only child of Edward, the firſt Lord Mountagu of Boughton in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, and had iſſue by her nine ſons and five daughters, and was fucceeded in his titles 
and eſtate by his eldeſt, Mountagu, who at the battle of Edge-hill, where he commanded the 
royal regiment of guards, ſeeing his father wounded and taken priſoner, was moved with ſuch 
filial piety, that he voluntarily yielded himſelf to a commander of horſe of the enemy, in order 
to attend upon him. He afterwards adhered firmly to his Majeſty in all his diſtreſſes, and upon 
the Reſtoration of King Charles II was made Knight of the Garter*. 


= Id. p. 254. Id. ibid. 1 * Dugdale, p. 420. and Collins, p. 377, 378. 
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WILLIAM CAVENDISH 
Duke of NewcasTLE. 


ILLIAM CAVENDISH, Duke of Newcaſtle, was ſon of Sir Charles Cavendiſh 
Knight, by Catharine, daughter and heir of Cuthbert Lord Ogle, and grandſon of 
Sir William Cavendiſh, Privy Counſellor and Treaſurer of the chamber to King Hen- 
ry VIII, Edward VI, and Queen Mary. He was born about the year 1595 ", and educated in 
St. John's college in the Univerſity of Cambridge. At the creation of Henry Prince of Wales in 
1610 he was made Knight of the Bath; and in March 1611-12 attended Sir Henry Wotton 
in his Embaſſy to the Court of Savoy ; who, in a letter of his to Sir Thomas Edmonds“, ſtiles 
him a young gentleman very nobly bred, and of ſingular expectation. In this Court he 
was extremely careſſed by the Duke, who offered him the higheſt honours, and a conſiderable poſt 
in his army, and made him ſeveral valuable preſents at his departure. November 3d, 1620, 
he was created Lord Ogle, and Viſcount Mansfield; and on the 3d of March 1627 advanced to 
the dignity of Baron Cavendiſh of Bolſover, and Earl of Newcaſtle upon Tine. In 1638, he 
was appointed Governor to the Prince. of Wales, and ſworn of the Privy-council ; and upon the 
Scots taking up arms againſt the King the year following, he lent his Majeſty ten thouſand 
pounds *; and raifed at his own expence a troop of horſe of two' hundred, which for the moſt 
part conſiſted of the beſt Gentlemen of the North, who were either allied to him, or of immedi- 
ate dependance upon him, and came together merely on his account, and were called by him 
<< the Prince of Wales's troop,” of which the Earl himſelf was Captain. With this troop he ac- 


of ſome orders he deſired, that this troop, ſince it belonged to the Prince of Wales, might have ſome 
precedence, which the General refuſed to grant, requiring him to march in the rank he had 
preſcribed. This the Earl of Newcaſtle ſubmitted to, though with great reſentment ; and as ſoon as 
the army was diſbanded, ſent a challenge to the Earl of Holland, who in this circumſtance ſhew- 
ed not ſuch an alacrity, but that the delay expoſed it to notice, and fo by the King's authority 
the affair was compoſed . | 


Upon the meeting of the long Parliament he adhercd firmly to the intereſts of the King; but 
finding himſelf obnoxious to the other party, reſolved to retire from Court, and, in the beginning 
of the year 1641, reſigned his place of Governor to the Prince. When the civil wars broke 
out, he gathered a conſiderable force in Northumberland, Cumberland, and the other northern 
counties, with which he had great ſucceſs againſt the Parliament troops *; and, in June 1643, 
defeated Ferdinando Lord Fairfax at Adderton-Moor '. But his conduct in a very important af- 
fair the ſame year has been highly cenſured ; for upon the news of the taking Briſtol by Prince 
Rupert, the King ſent from Oxford an expreſs to the Earl, who was then unfortunately engaged 
to appear before Hull, that if he found the ſiege of that town very difficult, he ſhould leave it 
blocked up, and march with his army into the aſſociated counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, &c. which 
was then the eaſier to effect, ſince Lynn had lately been ſurpriſed for the King's uſe ; and that 
if he would bring his army through thoſe counties towards London, his Majeſty would march 
with his own towards it on the other fide ; which would raiſe ſuch a confuſion among the two 
Houſes and the City, as would immediately put an end to the war. But the Earl excuſed him- 
ſelf from complying with this order, alledging, that the Gentlemen, who commanded his beſt 
regiments, abſolutely refuſed to march, except Hull were firſt taken v. And indced it ap- 
pears , that he deſigned himſclf to be the man, who thould turn the ſcale in the great affairs of 
the nation, and to be independent and ſelf- ſubſiſting, wherever he marched ; for which reaſon 
Life of William Duke of Newcaſtle, by Margaret Ducheſs Sir Thomas EAmonds's MS State-papers, Vol. VII. p. 525. 
of Newcaſtle his wife, p. 2. elit, London 1667, tol. and Dug- Lite, p. 3, 4+ Dugdale, ubi ſupra. Life, p. 6, 7. 
dale's Baronage of England, Vol. Il. p 421. »The Du- " Clarcndon's Hiſtory of the Rebellon, p. 42. edit. Oxon, 
chefs of Newciſtle: abi ſupra, p. 3. lays, that he was about 1732. 1. lth p. 129, and Lite, p. 9, 10. | | 
15 or 16 years of age, when he was made Knight of the Bath * Echard, Hiſtory of England, p.5 55. 3d E !it. Id. p.72. 


in 1610. © Lite of William Duke of Newcaitle, p. 141. Id. p. 578. * Id. ibid. and Sir Phil. Warwick's Me- 
Written from Amiens, March 28, 1612, and extant among mois, p 243. and Clarendon, p. 4.04. 1 
i — 


companied the Earl of Holland, who was General of the Horſe, into Scot' and; but upon cccaſion 
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he declined coming nearer to the King, fearing he ſhould be eclipſed by the Court, and his au- 
thority o ver- ſhadowed by the ſuperiority of Prince Rupert. It is therefore not unreaſonable 
to conclude, that his refuſal to concur with the King's defire was the main occaſion of the fai- 
lure of that great project, upon which his Majeſty's fate depended. However he was advanced 
on the 27th of October that year to the dignity of Marquis of Newcaſtle*. He carried on in- 
deed the ſiege of Hull with great vigour, but was at laſt obliged to raiſe it *; and in March 1643-4 
having re-inforced his army to about fourtcen thouſand horſe and foot, attended the motions of 
the Scots, with a reſolution to force them to fight; but failing in that deſign retreated towards 
his quarters at Durham, and afterwards to Vork. In the battle at Marſton-Moor on the 2d 
of July 1644, the Marquis commanded the right wing of the King's army, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf to great advantage '. But upon the ill ſucceſs of that battle, he reſolved to retire beyond 
the ſeas; and haſtened to Scarborough, where in a poor veſſel he embarked himſelt, with his two 
ſons, and brother, and ſome others, and landed in four days at Hamburgh *. He continued there 
till February 1644-5; and then removed to Paris, where he arrived in April following". He 
came to Holland in 1648, during the ſiege of Colcheſter, and the expedition of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton and the Scots, with a view of taking the firſt opportunity to ſerve the King“; but failing of 
all hopes in that reſpect, he removed to Antwerp, where he continued till after his Majeſty's - 
death; and when Charles II was invited into Scotland, defired leave to attend that King thither, 
but was refuſed by the Scots * ; upon which he returned to Antwerp, where he lived with as much 
dignity as his ſequeſtered eſtate would admit of, diverting himſelf with the breeding and mana- 
gery of horſes?, of which he publiſhed at Antwerp, in 1658, a magnificent work. Upon the re- 
ſtoration he returned to England, and on the 16th of March 1664-5 was created Earl of Ogle 
and Duke of Newcaſtle *, the King having during his reſidence abroad made him a Knight of 
the Garter*. He died December 25th 1676, and was interred in Weſtminſter Abbey. 

Hz was a very fine Gentleman, active, and full of courage, and moſt accompliſhed in thoſe 
qualities of horſemanſhip, dancing, and fencing, which accompany good breeding, and in which 
he greatly delighted. He was extremely fond of poetry and muſic, to which he indulged the 
greateſt part of his time; for which reaſon he choſe Sir William Davenant, an eminent Poet, 
and of approved loyalty, Lieutenant General of his ordnance. His courage was invincible ; but 
his edge had too much of the razor in it, having the tincture of a romantic ſpirit. And nothing 
could have tempted him out of thoſe paths of pleaſure, which he enjoyed in an ample fortune, but 
honour and an ambition to ſerve his King, when he ſaw him in diſtreſs, and abandoned by ſuch, 
as had the higheſt obligations to him. He loved Monarchy, as it was the foundation and ſupport of 
his own greatneſs ; and the Church, as it was well conſtituted for the ſplendor and ſecurity of the 
Crown; and Religion, as it cheriſhed and maintained that order and obedience, which were ne- 
ceſſary to both, without any other paſſion for the particular opinions, that were grown up in it, 
and diſtinguiſhed it into partics, than as he deteſted whatever was likely to diſturb the publick 
peace. He had a particular reverence for the perſon of the King, and the more extraordinary de- 
votion for that of the Prince, as he had the honour to be truſted with his education as his Go- 
vernor ; for which office, as he excelled in ſome, ſo he wanted other qualifications . He ſtrictl 
kept up the pomp, ſtate, and dignity of a General ; and upon all occaſions manifeſted the bra- 
very and fearleſſneſs of a common ſoldier ; but could not ſubmit to the application and fatigue of 
a Commander, leaving that province to the officers under him. After the labour of action, he 
uſually retired to his delightful company, muſic, or his ſofter pleaſures; to all which he was ſo 
indulgent, and to his eaſe, that he would not be interrupted upon any occaſion whatſoever ; fo 
that he ſometimes denied admittance to his chiefeſt officers for two days together; which 8 
many inconveniencies to him and his employments*. By his farſt wife Elizabeth, daughter and 
ſole heir of William Baflet, of Blore in the county of Stafford, Eſq; he had ten children; but by 
his ſecond, Margaret, daughter of Thomas Lucas of St. John's near Colcheſter in Eſſex, Eſq; a 
lady celebrated fs her writings upon various ſubjects, he had no iflue *. 


* Dugdale, ubi ſupra. W aruick' s Memoirs, p. 264, * Dugdale, p. 422. * Life, p. 190 * Clarendon, 
265. 4 Echard, p. 592. - * Id. p. 596. p. 403. © Warwick's Memoirs, p. 235, 236. 

Id. ibid. and Clarendon, p. 402. t Echard, p. 597. 4 Clarendon, 403. * Id, p. 403, 404. 
and Clarendon, ubi ſupra, and Lite, p. 53. Life. p.54, 53. Life, p. 1 157. 

- Ibid. p. 58—61, * Ibid. 67, 68. * Ibid. p. 69—$3. 
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JAMES GRAHAM 
Marquis of MonrTxoss. 


3 


AMES GRAHAM, Marquis of Montroſs, was deſcended of one of the ancienteſt and 
J nobleſt families in Scotland, of which kingdom his grand-father was Lord Chancellor in the 
reign of James I. and his father Embaſſador to ſeveral Princes, and Lord Preſident of the Seſ- 

ſions under King Charles 1. He was born in the year 1613*; educated a ſoldier ; and was 
Captain of the guard in France, when he was invited over into England by the Marquis of Hamil- 
ton, and introduced by him to court. But King Charles I. having received a prejudice againſt 
him, he met with ſuch negle& there, that he joined himſelf to the party of the Covenanters in 
| Scotland ©, about the year 1637; and was the firſt man, who paſt the river Tweed at the head 
of five hundred horſe, upon the firſt expedition of the Scots againſt England. However, being 
afterwards diſobliged, or, as others ſay, repenting of his former error, he left that party *; and 
when the King went into Scotland in 1641, came privately to his Majeſty, and informed him of 
many particulars of the deſigns, which had been carried on againſt him in that country, aſſur- 


ing him, that the Marquis of Hamilton was no leſs faulty and falſe towards him, than the Earl 


of Argyle. He offered to make proof of this in the Parliament, though he was more inclinable to 
have both thoſe Lords taken off in a leſs public manner; a taſk, which he frankly undertook to 
perform himſelf ; but the King abhorred ſuch an expedient, though defigned for his own ſecurity *. 
The next ſcene of action we find the Earl in, was upon the Queen's landing at Burlington-bay in 
Yorkſhire from Holland in February 1642-3, when his Lordſhip came poſt from Scotland with an 
hundred and twenty horſe, and with ſome of the Earl of Newcaſtle's forces, convoyed her Ma- 


jeſty ſafe to York, and repreſented to her the danger of a new ſtorm from the Scots, who certain- 


ly intended to bring an army into England, and join with the King's enemies there. To obviate 
which he offered, that if his Majeſty would grant a commiſſion, himſelf with many more would 
take the field; defiring the Queen to impart this to the King at their meeting. But this propo- 
ſal of his was defeated by means of the Marquis of Hamilton, who undertook to keep Scotland 
quiet without having recourſe to arms. Notwithſtanding this diſappointment, the Earl of Mon- 
trols came again from Scotland, with his intimate friend the Lord Ogilby, to wait upon the King; 
a few days before the ficge of Gloceſter was raiſed, about the beginning of September 1643; 
and diſcovered to him the deſigns then forming in that kingdom againſt his intereſt, and made 
ſome bold offers to prevent them. The year following, having the King's own encouragement, 
and a promiſe of the aſſiſtance of the Marquis of Antrim from Ireland, he returned privately to 
Scotland, where with an handful of men he undertook his Majeſty's cauſe, and in a few months 
gained three remarkable battles, one at Perth, another at Aberdeen, and a third at Inverlochy. 
In ſhort, he prevailed in ſo many attempts, that in effect he made himſelf maſter of that kingdom, 
and perſornied all theſe ſtupendous acts, which are the ſubject of a diſtinct hiſtory, written in Latin 
by Dr. Wiſhart, a learned prelate of that nation“. But this ſucceſs of his ſeems to have had a very 
fatal effect, by occaſioning the King to break up the treaty at Uxbridge. For the Earl of Mon- 
troſs having in his laſt battle entirely defeated the Earl of Argyle on the 2d of February 1644-5, 
ſent the next day an expreſs of it to his Majeſty, whercin he declared his © utter averſion to all 
« treaties with his rebel parliament in England,” as he called them; and aſſured him, that © he 
« ſhould be able within a few months to march into England, to his Majeſty's aſſiſtance, with 


« 4 brave army.” And theſe ſanguine expectations are ſuppoſed to have changed the King's in- 


tention of complying with the demands of his parliament '. | 


* Lloyd's Memoirs, p. 638. edit. London, 1668. fol. on 1732. ful. * Echard's Hiſtory of England, p. 36 t. 3. edit. 
» Monteth,, Hiſtory of the Troubles of Great-Britain, tranſ- ® Clarendon, p. 386, 387. 
lated into Engliſh by Capt. James Ogilvie, B. XII. p. 516. I. p. 435.—439: and Echard, p. 605. —— 
edit. London, 1735. ſays, that he was in the 38th year of his Welwood, ubi ſupra, p. 64, 65, 66, 67. See likewiſe 


age, at his death in 16509. Lloyd, ubi ſupra. Burnet's Hiſt. of his own Time, Vol. I. p. 39. and Echard, 
2 Welwqvd's Memoirs, p. 63, 7th edit. p. 612. 


* Clarcridon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, p. 98. edit. Ox- | | | | 
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Tus Earl's great ſervices were rewarded with the title of Marquis; but his good fortune did 
not long continue, for, in September 1645, he was ſurpriſed by David Leſley, and obliged, with 
great loſs, to retire into the Highlands“; and the year following was ordered by the King, who 
was then in the Scots army, to lay down his arms, and leave the kingdom'. Upon this he went 
to France ; and after a long attendance there, and fome overtures made by him to Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, to raiſe an army for the ſervice of the King, which did not meet with the encouragement 
he expected, he took a journey into Germany to the Emperor's court ; and returning to Bruſ- 
ſels, lived privately there, till he heard of his Majeſty's death ; when he ſent to Charles II. an of- 
fer of his ſervice, upon whom he waited at the Hague, when he heard of the Commiſſioners 
being come thither from Scotland, to invite the King into their country ”®. But theſe Commutlli- 
oners, and eſpecially the Earl of Lauderdale, being extremely inveterate againſt the Marquis, 
refuſed to have any commerce with him, on account of the monſtrous cruelties, which they al- 
ledged to have been committed by him during his wars in Scotland, and which had rendered 
him odious to that whole nation. He therefore left Holland, and having obtained commiſſions 
from his Majeſty to levy what forces he could on that fide of the ſea, he endeavoured to effect it, 
to the utmoſt of his power, in foreign parts, but chiefly among the Princes of the German Em- 
pire, where he found large and fair promiſes, but very little real aſſiſtance; only the Duke of 
Holſtein ſupplied him with four ſhips well armed and manned, though even theſe were by a 


ſtrange neglect delayed a long time at Amſterdam, which extremely retarded the ſervice. Theſe 
_ diſappointments were ſo many omens of his future ill ſucceſs ; but he was carried on by the ſtrong 
aſſurance he had received from ſome kind of prophecies, to which he was greatly devoted, © that 


c he ſhould by his valour recover Scotland for the King, and from thence conduct an army, 
te that ſhould ſettle him in all his other dominions.” Therefore with only fix or ſeven hundred 
men in his four ſhips, he ſailed to the Iſlands of Orkney, where he landed in the beginning of 
April 1650. But the country not coming in to his aſſiſtance, as he expected, he was entirely 
defeated by Col. Straughan; and attempting to eſcape in diſguiſe, was betrayed by the Lord Aſton, 
formerly a friend and follower of his, and conducted to Edinburgh, where, on the 2oth of May, 
he had this ſentence pronounced againſt him; that on the morrow he ſhould be carried to 
the high croſs in that city, and there hanged on a gallows thirty feet high for the ſpace of 
three hours, and then to be taken down, and his head to be cut off upon a ſcaffold, and ſet up- 
on the Toll-booth ; his legs and arms over the gates of the cities of Stirling, Dundee, Glaſgow, 
and Aberdeen, and his body to be buried at the place of execution, except the Kirk ſhould take 
off his excommunication ; in which caſe it might be buried in the common place of burial. The 
next day this ſentence was executed in every part and circumſtance againſt him; all which he 


| bore with great firmneſs and reſignation, the printed book of his you. actions being likewiſe 


hanged about his neck by a ſmall cord *. 


Tavs died this gallant man in the thirty eighth year of his age , after he had given as oreat 
a teſtimony of loyalty and courage, as a ſubje& can do, and performed as wonderful actions in 
ſeveral battles, . upon as great inequality of numbers, and as greatdiſadvantages in reſpect of arms 
and other preparations of war, as were performed in that age. He had excellent parts, which 


were improved by a good education. He was in his nature fearleſs of danger, and never declined 


any enterprize on account of the difficulty of executing it; but exceedingly affected thoſe, that 
ſeemed deſperate to other men, and believed ſomewhat to be in himſelf above other men ; 
a perſuaſion, which made him live more caſily towards thoſe, who actually were, or would con- 


deſcend to be, inferior to him, (towards whom he exerciſed wonderful civility and generofity,) 


than with his ſuperiors or equals. He was naturally jealous, and ſuſpected thoſe, who did not 
concur with him in his ſchemes, not to have ſo good intentions as himſelf ; nor was he exempt 
from vanity. But his virtues were much ſuperior to his defects; and he well deſerved to have his 
memory preſerved and celebrated amongſt the moſt boftrious perſons of the age, in which 
he lived. 


| Clarendon, p. 464. Id. p. 494. Id. p. 578. Echard, p. 679, 680. and Rapin, Vol. II. 
Id. p. 579. * 1d. p. 579, 584, 598, 599, 601, * Monteth, ubi ſupra, p. 516. 3 P. 601. 
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ALGERNON PERCY, 


Earl of NORTHUMBERLAND. 


& LGERNON PERCY, Earl of Northumberland, and Lord High-Admiral of Eng- 
A land in the reign of King Charles I. was deſcended from a very ancient and noble fa- 
mily, and was ſon of Henry Earl of Northumberland, by Dorothy daughter of Walter, 
Devereux, Earl of Eſſex In his father's life-time he was created Knight of the Bath, and upon 
his death, on the 5th of November 1632, fucceeded to his titles and eftate*. May 1 3th 1635, 
he was inſtalled Knight of the Garter ©; and ſoon after ſworn of the Privy Council“. In March 
1635-6*, he was appointed Admiral of a fleet, which was much greater than the Crown had put 
to ed. face the death of Queen Elizabeth, and by which the King intended, that his neighbour 
Princes ſhould , diſcern his reſolution of maintaining his ſovereignty at ſea. The year following the 
Earl was advanced to the poſt of Lord High-Admiral of England; and in 1640 was made 
General of the army levied againſt the Scots ; but falling ſick ſoon after, the command of it was 
given to the Earl of Strafforde, as Licutenant: General under him", Upon the meeting of the 
long parliament in November 1640, he joined the party oppoſite to the court; upon which the 
King, in 1642, revoked his commiſſion as Admiral. In January 1642-3, he was appointed 
one of the Commiſſioners of the Parliament in the treaty at Oxford *, where he behaved with 
much courage, civility, and wiſdom '; but the ſame year he, together with the Earls of Pem- 
broke and Saliſbury, and divers Members of the Houſe of Commons, was indicted of High- 
treaſon at Saliſbury, for aſſiſting the Parliament, before Judge Heath, Bankes, Forreſter, and 
Glanville; though the jury could not be induced to find the bill ®. The year following an aſ- 
ſociation being paſt for Wilts, Dorſet, Devon, and Cornwal, the Earl, with ſeveral other Lords 
and Commoners, had power to appoint Colonels and other officers, to raiſe monies, c. The 
fame year he went to Petworth, with a purpoſe of going over to the King at Oxford, if by the 
Lord Conway's negotiation, and the Earl of Holland's reception there, he had found encourage- 
ment ; but being deterred by the uſage, which that Earl met with, he returned to the Parlia- 
ment, where he was received with great reſpect, —_ body concluding, that he never intended 
to do what he had actually not done”, 


IN January 1644-5, he was one of the Commiſſioners of the Parliament in the treaty of Ux- 
bridge? ; in which he ſhewed himſelf very firm againſt any compliance with the King: for though, 
ſays Lord Clarendon „ he, who was the proudeſt man alive, could not look upon the deſtruction 
of monarchy, and the contempt, which the nobility was already reduced to, and which muſt 
then be increaſed, with any pleaſure ; yet the repulſe he had formerly received at Oxford upon 
his addreſſes thither, and the fair eſcape he had made afterwards from the jealouſies of the Par- 
liament, had wrought fo far upon him, that he reſolved no more to depend upon the one, or to 
provoke the other; and was willing to ſee the King's power and authority ſo much reſtrained, 
that he might not be able to do him any harm. In April 1645, he was appointed by the Par- 
liament one of the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty ©; and in May following had the care of the 
King's children committed to him by the Houſe of Lords; and in December the fame year, 
among other propoſitions for peace, it was voted in Parliament, that he, together with the 


* Dugdale's Baronage of England, Vol. I. p t Whitclocke's Memorials, edit. London 1 3t. 
* bid. Letters of Thomas Earl br — Vol. b Clarendon, p- 48. 1 2 222. 7 
I. p. 427. edit. London 1739. fol. *Whitelocke, ubi ſupra, p. 67, 68. 
4 Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rehellion, p. 304. Edit. Oxon. Id. p. 69. Id. p. 78. * Id. p. 100. 
1732. fol. * Letters of Thomas Earl of Strafforde, Clarendon, p. 357 Whitelocke, p. 125. 


Vol. I. p. 524: Clarendon, ubi ſupra. P. 432. Whitelocke, p. 142. Id. p. 146. 
Earle 


92 AlERNON Ptrcy, Earl of Northumberland. 


Earls of Eſſex, Warwick, and Pembroke, ſhould be made Dukes. In September 1648, he 
was one of the Commiſſioners for the treaty with the King in the Ifle of Wight « 


ArTz his Majeſty's death, he lived a private life, till juſt before the Reſtoration, when Ge- 
neral Monck had a conference for that purpoſe at the Earl's houſe with ſeveral Lords and Com- 
moners, who were eſteemed the heads of the moderate Preſbyterian party, and were willing, 
upon a proper proviſion for their own ſecurity, to uſe their utmoſt efforts, that his Majeſty might 
be reſtored to his full rights, and the Church to it's poſſeſſions . His Lordſhip ſurvived the Re- 
ſtoration ſeveral years, and dying October 1 3th 1668, was interred at Petworth in Suffex *. 


By his firſt wife, Anne, daughter of William Earl of Saliſbury ”, who died, December 6th 1637, 
of the ſmall-pox *, he had iſſue five daughters; and by his ſecond, Elizabeth, daughter of Theo- 


philus Earl of Suffolk, he had Joceline his ſon and heir, and one daughter, who died in her 


Ma. Greaves,* in the dedication to him of his © Thoughts upon the Improvement of Navi- 
* gation *,” while he was Lord High-Admiral, repreſents the excellency of his adminiſtration in 
that important poſt; and obſerves, that his Lordſhip's judgment was deſervedly applauded, in 
having made choice for marine employments, not of ſuch as could ſhew the faireſt pedigree and 
ancienteſt houſe, but thoſe of the moſt eminent abilities, reflecting more upon the merits of 
the man, than on the quality of the perſon; by which election, as his Lordſhip had gained 
honour and reputation to the ſeamen, ſo alſo a love and admiration, not only from them, but 
from all ſuch as pretended to virtue and worth. He was remarkable even in his youth for the ſo- 
briety and regularity of his behaviour, as well as the gracefulneſs of his perſon And he was un- 
doubtedly a great man in his whole deportment ; what looked like formality in him, being on- 
ly a punctuality in preſerving his dignity from the invaſion and intruſion of bold men, from 
which no man of that age ſo well preſerved himſelf. His notions indeed were not large nor deep; 
yet his temper and reſervedneſs in diſcourſe gained him the reputation of an able and a wiſe man; 
which he made evident in the excellent government of his family, where no man was more ab- 
ſolutely obeyed, and no man had ever fewer idle words to anſwer for; and in debates of impor- 
tance he always expreſſed himſelf very pertinently. And if, continues Lord Clarendon *, he 
had thought the King as much above him, as he thought himſelf above other conſiderable men, 
he would have been a good ſubject: but the extreme undervaluing of thoſe, and not enough 
valuing the King, made him liable to the impreſſions, which they, who approached him by thoſe 
addreſſes of reverence and eſteem, that uſually inſinuate into fuch natures, made in him. 80 
that after he was firſt prevailed upon, not to do that, which in honour and gratitude he was ob- 
liged to, (which is a very peſtilent corruption) he was, with the more facility, led to concur in 
what, in duty and fidelity, he ought not to have done, and which at firſt he never intended to 


have done. And fo he concurred in all the counſels, which produced the rebellion, and ſtay- 
ed with the party to ſupport it. | 


Id. p. 181, 182. 


| | Id. p. 334 * Clarendon, p. 724. Mr. John Greaves, Vol. II. p. 382. edit. London 1737. in 8 vo. 
* Dugdale, ubi ſupra, p. 285. 7 Id. p. 284. Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs, p. 117. edit. London 1701. 
Letters of Thomas Earl of Strafforde, Vol. II. p. 142. P. 304- : 8 
* Dugdale, p. 284, 285. > Miſcellaneous Works of | | 
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LIVER CROM WELL, Lord Protector, was deſcended of an ancient and confider- 


OLIVER CROMWELL, 
able family in Huntingdonſhire, and was ſon of Robert Cromwell, Eſq; by Elizabeth, 


Lord PrROTECTOR. 
O daughter of Sir Richard Steward, Knt. '*. He was born in the pariſh of St. John in 


Huntingdon, April the 24th * or 25th*1599; and on the 23d of April 1616 was admitted of 
Sidney College in the Univerſity of Cambridge, under the tuition of Mr. Richard Howlett , who 
even then obſerved, that he was not ſo much inclined to ſpeculation as to action . Whilſt he con- 
tinued there, his father died, upon which he returned home, and fell into great irregularities of con- 
duct, which induced his mother to remove him toLincoln's-Inn, in order to divert him from his ex- 
travagancies by the ſtudy of the Law. But fo ſedentary an employment not ſuiting his diſpoſition, 
he ſoon returned into the country, and continuing his former libertine courſe of life, ſpent a great 
part of his paternal eſtate. At laſt he thoroughly reformed his whole behaviour, and became 
equally remarkable for the ſtrictneſs of his morals, and his punctual application to all the external 
duties of religion; and having an eftate of four or five hundred pounds a year left him by Sir 
Robert Steward, his mother's brother, he married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Bouchier 
of Eſſex . In 1628 being choſen a member of the third Parliament of King Charles I. he was 
appointed one of the committee of religion; and in 1637, upon the ſeverities inflicted on the Pu- 
ritan party, of which he profeſſed himſelf, by Archbiſhop Laud, he reſolved with ſeveral other 
gentlemen to remove into New England, but was prevented by a proclamation, forbidding the diſ- 
orderly tranſporting his Majeſty's ſubjects to the plantations in America without a royal licence. 
The year following, by his oppoſition to the draining of the Fens in Lincolnſhire and the Iſle of 
Ely, he gained ſo conſiderable an intereſt in thoſe parts, that he was elected burgeſs for the town of 
Cambridge in 1640, to ſerve in the Long Parliament, in which he vigorouſly promoted the grand 
remonſtrance of grievances '. | a . 

Urox the breaking out of the war, he was made captain of a troop of horſe, and ſecured the 
town of Cambridge, and took Sir Thomas Conneſby *, high ſheriff of Hertford, priſoner, at St. 
Albans. In 1643 he was made a colonel, and by his own management raiſed a regiment of a 
thouſand horſe, with which he was very active for the ſervice of Parliament. He was ſoon after 
appointed Lieutenant-general to the Earl of Mancheſter, and defeated the King's forces near Gran- 
tham, relieved Gainſborough, and, in 1644, advanced to the ſiege of York, and gained the im- 
portant battle of Marſton-Moor. The Earl of Eſſex and the Scots commiſſioners began now to 
entertain a jealouſy of him and his deſigns, at the fame time that he grew formidable likewiſe to 
the King himſelf ', whoſe perſon he endangered in the ſecond battle at Newbury v. However 
in 1645, upon the new model of the army, he was advanced to the poſt of Lieutenant-General 
of the horſe, and proſecuting the war with prodigious vigour and ſucceſs, gained the battle of 
Naſeby. This with his other advantages ſoon put an end to the war; and the King being de- 
livered up by the Scots into the hands of the Parliament-commiſſioners, and differences ariſing 
between the Parliament and army, the former grew jealous of Cromwell", who, on the other 
hand, endeavoured to eſtabliſh his own intereſt by fomenting the army's diſcontents ; and it is 
very evident, that, upon the King's being ſeized by their orders at Holmby, he had formed a 
deſign of reſtoring his Majeſty by means of the Independents . But having diſcovered, as is ſaid, 
that his Majeſty's promiſes to him were not to be confided in, and the agitators being alarmed 
at his fecret negotiation with the King, he was obliged for his own ſafety to make his peace with 
them, by abandoning his Majefty's intereſt *, in whoſe death he had likewiſe the principal influence 


and direction. | 


* Wood Faſti Oxon. Vol. II. Col. 88. 2d. edit. London Wood, ubi ſupra, and Life of Cromwell, p. 2. 


1721. > Id. ibid. Life of Cromwell, p. 4, 5: Perfect Politician, p. 3. 
© Life of Oliver Cromwell, p. T. 2d. edit. London 1725. S. Carrington's hiſtory of the life and death of Oliver, late 
in 8vo. * Peck's Deſiderata Curioſa, Vol. II. Lib. 7. No. Lord Protector, p. 6. edit. London, 1659 calls him Sir Thomas 
21. p. 66. edit. London 1735. fol. | Comes. Life of Cromwell, p. 13—16. ; 
© Perfect Politician, or a full view of the life and actions (mi- ® Wood, Col. 89. Life of Cromwell p. 37. * Ibid. p. 38. 
litary and civil) of Oliver Cromwell, p. 2. edit. London 1660. I bid. p. 48. dee the article of IRE TON. f 
Wood, ubi ſupra; and Life of Cromwell, p. 1. | Ser Memoirs of Sir John Berkely, 2d edit. Lond. 1702 in 8 vo. 


See Thurloc's State-papers, Vol. I. p. 1. | | 
| B b  Vron 
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Ueo the eſtabliſhment of the Commonwealth, he was made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
upon which employment he entered in July 1649 *, and in the ſpace of about nine months re- 
duced almoſt that whole country, and returned triumphant to England in May 1650*. The ſame 
year he was appointed General in the room of the Lord Fairfax, and marching againſt the Scots, 
who had raiſed an army in favour of King Charles, intirely defeated them with a very unequal 
force, at Dunbar, on the 3d of September, 1651. The year following his commiſſion of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland expiring, he was made general of the forces there. In the beginning of the 
year 1653, he reſolved to execute a deſign, which it is probable he had long meditated, of tak- 
ing the government into his own hands; for which purpoſe, on the 2oth of April, he diſſolved 
the Long Parliament by force, and on the 4th of July called another, who on the 1 3th of De- 
cember reſigning their powers to him, he was, on the 16th of that month, inſtalled Lord Pro- 
tector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Upon this advancement he ap- 
plied himſelf with great dexterity to eftabliſh his authority by managing the ſeveral parties, and made 
choice of the moſt active and leading men into his council, by whoſe influence he had the guid- 
Ing of the whole body of each party ; and to raiſe the credit of his adminiſtration at home, he 
ſupplied the benches of the courts of juſtice with the ableſt lawyers” ; while the vigour and pru- 
dence of his meaſures with regard to foreign nations made him dreaded and courted through all 
Europe. On the 12th of April 1654 he made an union of the three nations ; and on the 3d of 
September following, called his ſecond Parliament; but this not complying with his deſigns, 
he diſſolved it on the 31ſt of January 1654-5; which, as it increaſed the indignation of the Re- 
publicans, fo it gave great encouragement to the Royaliſts to purſue their deſigns; ſo that both 
parties were in rage, and plots, and arms againſt him. But he ſoon ſuppreſſed them both; and to 
ſecure himſelf more effectually againſt ſuch attempts for the future, eſtabliſhed a new and extraor- 
dinary authority, which he inveſted in twelve Major-generals, who governed the nation in a very 
abſolute manner as ſo many Prefects or Governors of provinces. In 1655 he joined with France 
in oppoſition to Spain; and the year following took the intereſts of the Proteſtants abroad under 
his protection, with a zeal and ſucceſs, that gained him great honour *. In September the ſame 
year he called his third Parliament, who, with his conſent, ſuppreſſed the authority of the Ma- 
jor- generals, and offered him the title of King, which he declared to ſeveral of them his reſoluti- 
on of accepting, but was diverted from it by Fleetwood, Diſbrowe, and Lambert, who aſſured 
him, that, upon his acceptance of that title, they would withdraw from all publick employment, 
and that their example would be followed by ſeveral other officers of rank, who had been engaged 
all along in the war. Beſides, on the very morning the houſe expected him to come to give his 
conſent to the bill, twenty- ſix or twenty-ſeven officers brought a petition to the Parliament, de- 
firing them not to preſs him any farther about the Kingſhip'. However he was confirmed in 
his former title and authority of Protector, in which he was ſolemnly inaugurated on the 26th 
of June 1657; a year, which was diſtinguiſhed by his great ſucceſſes, both at land and fea. He 
afterwards ſent his writs of ſummons under the Great-Seal to divers perſons, to fit as members 
in the other houſe; the form of which writs was the ſame with thoſe, which had been uſed to 
ſummon Peers to Parliament; and the two houſes met accordingly on the 2oth of January 
1657-8; but a diſagreement ariſing between them, he diſſolved them on the 4th of February. 
Fe died Sept. 3d. 1658, in the ſixtieth year of his age, and his funeral was magnificently ſo- 
lemnized on the 23d of November, and his body interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 
Ihe trueſt judgment of his conduct both in domeſtick and foreign affairs, while he held the 
ſupreme power, will be formed from the copious Collection of the State-papers of his Secretary 
Thurloe, now in the poſſeſſion of the public. I ſhall therefore only add, that Lord Clarendon 
himſelf obſerves *, that he was one of thoſe men, whom his very enemies could not condemn with- 
out commending kim at the ſame time; that he had a wonderful underſtanding in the natures 
and humours of men, and as great a dexterity in applying them; that he had a great ſpirit, an 
admirable circumſpection and ſagacity, and a moſt magnanimous reſolution ; that as he grew in- 
to place and authority, his parts ſeemed to riſe in proportion ; that towards thoſe, who complied 
with his will, he uſed much civility, generefity, and bounty; and that his greatneſs at 
home was but a ſhadow of the glory, which he had abroad, fince it was hard to diſcover, 


which feared him moſt, France, Spain, or the Low- Countries, where his friendſhip was current 
at the value himſelf put upon it. | 


f, Whitelcock's Memorials, p. 413. edit. 1732. to Henry Cromwell, dated May 12, 1657, in Thurloe's State- 
* Id. p. 457. Life of Cromwell, p. 274. ” Thid. Papers, Vol. VI. p. 281. * Hiſtory of the Rebellion, P- 
* Ibid. p. 274.—338. 7 See Secretary Thurloe's letter 686, 697. edit. Oxford 1732, fol. 
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HENRY IRETON 
Deputy of IX tran. 


ENRY IRETON, Preſident of Munſter, and Lord Deputy of Ireland, was eldeſt 

H ſon and heir of German Ireton, of Attenton in Nottinghamſhire, Eſq; He was born in 
the year 1610, and entered a Gentleman-commoner of Trinity College in Oxford in 
1626, where he took the degree of batchelor of arts on the roth of June 1629 *. He afterwards 
re W to the Middle- Temple, where he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Common Law; till, 
upon the breaking out of the Civil Wars, he engaged on the fide of the Parliament againſt the King; 
and marrying about the ſame time Bridget, one of the daughters of Oliver Cromwell, then colonel of 
a regiment, was made by his means, firſt a captain, afterwards colonel of a regiment of horſe, and 
at length commiſſary- general, upon the new modelling of the army in the beginning of the year 
1645*. In the battle at Naſeby, on the 14th of June the ſame year, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
uncommon brayery,though he was dangerouſly wounded, and taken priſoner, after he had executed his 
part, till in the confuſion of the. fight he got looſe again, and ſaw the victory atchieved by his 
own party. In 1647 he made the ſtrongeſt pretences, in conjunction with his father-in-law, 
for the ſervice of the King, then in the hands of the army; and expreſſed an entire affection to his 
Majeſty, and an hearty ſenſe of his ſufferings, declaring, that rather than the King ſhould con- 
tinue thus inſlaved by the Preſbyterian party, if but five men would join with him, he would 
venture his life in order to his redemption *; adding, that they would purge and purge again, 
till they had brought the Houſe of Commons to fuch a temper, as ſhould do his Majeſty's bu- 
ſineſs; and rather than fall ſhort of theſe promiſes, he would join with French, Spaniard, Ca- 
valier, or any who would concur with him, to force them to it . It is faid likewiſe, that he 
and Cromwell had made a ſecret treaty with the King, by which they were to be advanced to the 
higheſt poſts of honour and profit ; but that upon intercepting ſome letters of his Majeſty to the 
Queen, which diſcovered, that his deſign was only to amuſe them for the preſent, without any 
intention of performing his agreement, they reſolved upon his deſtruction 5. In order to which 
Col. Ireton had the chief hand in drawing up the declarations and remonſtrances of the army, 
particularly © the agreement of the people” preſented to the General and Council of the army on 
the 11th of December 1648, the ordinance for the King's trial, and the precept for proclaim- 
ing the high-court of juſtice ; in which he fat as one of the judges, as he was afterwards one of 
the committee for fixing the time and place of his Majeſty's execution *. In June 1649, he was 
appointed by the Parliament to go into Ireland, next in command to Cromwell, who was Lord 
Lieutenant of that kingdom; whither in Auguſt following he embarked v. In January 
1649-50 he was conſtituted Preſident of Munſter "; and in June 1650, upon the departure of 
Cromwell, was made Deputy of Ireland; in which poſt, without fighting a battle, though 
he lived but a few months after, he almoſt entirely completed, what his father in law had left un- 
finiſhed of the conqueſt of that kingdom e. Thefe ſervices added to his former were ſo highly valued 
by the Parliament, that they ordered an act to be brought in for ſettling two thouſand pounds 
a year upon him. But this reſolution of theirs was fo as to him, that, upon hearing 
of it, he declared, that they had many debts, which he deſired they would pay, before they made 
any ſuch preſents ; that he had no need of their land, and therefore would not have it; and that 
he ſhould be more contented to ſee them doing the ſervice of the nation, than ſo ber! in diſ- 
poſing of the public money. General Ludlow thought him very ſincere in this declaration; 


* Wood, Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. 2d. edit. 

Id. Faſti Okon. Vol. I. Col. 246. Id. Athen. Oxon. 
ubi ſupra. 4 Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 150, 151. edit. 
1732, *Echard's Hiſtory fot England, p. 637. 3d. edit. 

1 Major Huntingdon” s reaſons for laying down — commiſſion, 
publiſhed 1 in Thurloe's State-Papers, Vol. I. p. 9 

Mr. Tho. Marrice's Memois e Rogee Earl 3 pre 


fixed to the Collection of the State-Letters of the Earl of Or- 


rery, p. 14, 15, 16. and Echard, p. 638, 639. 
» Whitelocke, p. 254. b 301. | * Wood 
Athen. — Vol. II. iv irelocke, p. 499. 
Id. p.4 * Id. p. 437. Id. p. 485. 


» Clarendon's Loy of the Rebellion, p. 625. edit. Oxon. 
1732, Ludlow's Memoirs; Vob I. p. 371. 
Ce 
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ſince, as he had always been a careful oeconomiſt in the management of the revenues belonging to the 
ſtate, ſo was he very liberal in devoting his own fortune and perſon to the public ſervice 

Ht died at the ſiege of Limerick *, on the 26th of November 1651 5 and was interred with 
great ſolemnity in Weſtminſter- Abbey, where a magnificent monument was erected to him; but 
it was demoliſhed after the Reſtoration, his body being dug up and hung at Tyburn, and then 
buried under the gallows there ", 

Gentrat Ludlow, who was united to him by the double ties of friendſhip and party, aſſures 
us », that his death was univerſally lamented by all good men, more eſpecially becauſe the pub- 
lic was thereby deprived of a moſt faithful, able, and uſeful ſervant ; and he commends * his af- 
fection to his country, his abilities of mind, his impartial juſtice, his diligence in the public 
ſervice, and his other virtues. Whitelocke ewe tells us ?, that he was a man of great activity 
and induſtry; of good abilities both in council and in the field; tho extremely tenacious of his 
own {chemes and deſigns; and upon all occaſions ſhewed a remerkeble zeal for the reformation of 
the proceedings in law, and the eſtabliſhment of a commonwealth. But Lord Clarendon 
obſerves *, that he was of an unmerciſul and bloody temper ; of a melancholic, reſerved, 
dark nature, communicating his thoughts to very few; ſo that, for the moſt part, he reſolved 
alone, but was never diverted from any reſolution he had taken ; and was thought often by his 
obſtinacy to prevail over Cromwell himſelf, and to extort his concurrence contrary to his own 
inclinations. This proceeded only from his diſſembling leſs; for he was never reſerved in 
the owning and communicating his worſt and moſt barbarous purpoſes, which the other always 
concealed and diſavowed. Hitherto their concurrence had been very natural, fince they had the 
ſame ends and deſigns. But it was generally conceived by thoſe, who had the opportunity to 
know them both very well, that Ireton was a man fo radically averſe from monarchy, and fo fixt 
to a republican government, that, if he had lived, he would either by his conduct and credit 
have prevented the Deſigns of Cromwell, or publickly oppoſed and declared againſt them, and 
carried the greateſt part of the army with him; and that Cromwell, who beſt knew his nature 
and his temper, had therefore carried him into Ireland, and left him there, that he might be 
without his counſels or importunities, when he ſhould find it neceſſary to put off his maſk, 
and to act the part, which he foreſaw it would be requiſite to do. Others thought, his parts 
lay more towards civil affairs, and were fitter for the modelling that government, which his heart 
was ſet upon, (being a ſcholar, converſant in the law, and in all thoſe authors, who had ex- 
preſſed the greateſt animoſity and malice againſt regal government,) than for the conduct of 
an army to ſupport it ; his perſonal courage being never reckoned among his other abilities. Sir 
Philip Warwick remarks *, that as he was a man of blood, he expired with that word in his 
mouth, for in his raving he cried out, I will have more blood, blood, blood.” He once refuſed 
a challenge from Mr. Denzil Holles, afterwards Lord Holles, on account of ſome rude expreſſions, 
which had fallen from him in a debate in the Houſe of Commons, reflecting upon that gentle - 
man; who inſiſting that he ſhould preſently go over the water, and fight him, Ireton anſwer- 
ed, chat his conſcience would not ſuffer him to fight a duel; upon which Mr. Holles pulled 
him by the noſe, telling him, that © if his conſcience would kerp him from giving men ſatisfaction, 
er it ſhould keep him from provoking them. 


" Thid. Id. p. 382. * Whitelocke, p. 516. P. 316. P. 543. | 
* Wood Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. ” P. 3v3- * P. 384. P. 637. Memoirs, p. 354, 355. © Clarendon p. 523. 
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JOHN LAMBERT 


GENERAL. 


Jr. LAMBERT, General, was deſcended of a good family. He for ſome time ſtudied the 
law in one of the Inns of Court; but upon the breaking out of the civil wars went into the 
Parliament-army, where he fron raiſed himſelf to the rank of Colonel, and in January 
1644-5, being Commiſſary-General of the army in the North, was ſent thither to take care of it 
during the abſence of Sir Thomas Fairfax, the General, In June 1645, he had a confiderable 
{ſhare in the important victory at Naſeby; after which he was employed i in purſuing the remains 
of the King's army; as he was, in May the year following, in carrying on the ſiege of Oxford *, 
In April 1647, he was appointed by the officers of the army to manage their intereſts, with re- 
ſpect to the ſatisfaction, required by them of the Parliament concerning their arrears, indemnity 
for their conduct during the war, and their maintenance in Ireland, if they ſhould engage in the 
ſervice in that kingdom ©. Soon after this, he aſſiſted Colonel Ireton in drawing up thoſe De- 
clarations and Remonſtrances of the army, wherein they demanded, among other things, that 
both Houſes of Parliament ſhould be purged of ſuch, as they thought ought not to fit there, and 
that proviſion might be made, that future Parliaments might not be diffolved at the King's 
pleaſure without their conſent * ; and in July the ſame year, he was appointed one of the Com- 
miſſioners from the army, to treat with thoſe of the Parliament, upon the demands of the former . 
The next month he was ſent by the General to take upon him the charge and conduct of the 
forces in the North of England; where, under the character of Major-General, he behaved him- 
ſelf with great prudence, moderation, and juſtice. In Auguſt 1648, he commanded under 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell at the battle of Preſton in Lancaſhire, wherein the Duke of Ha- 
milton and the Scots were defeated * ; and afterwards marching with that General into Scotland, 
was left with a body of horſe in that kingdom, where he continued during the time of King 
Charles Ift's trial and execution. | 

Ix June 1650, he was appointed by the Council of State, to endeavour, in conbuation with 
Cromwell, Harriſon, St. John, and Whitelocke, to ſatisfy General Fairfax's ſcruples with regard 
to the ſending an army againſt Scotland ; ſoon after which, he marched into that kingdom ; 
and on the 26th of July 1651, gained the important victory of Fife. He then purſued King 
Charles IId's army into England *, and in the battle of Worceſter, on the 3d of September the 
fame year, had his horſe ſhot under him.. The next month he was appointed one of the Com- 
miſſioners for the affairs of Scotland.. He had likewiſe a thouſand pounds a year ſettled upon 
him by the Parliament, in reward for his ſervices '; and on the 17th of February 1651-2, was 
appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland. But the vote of the Parliament on the 26th of June fol- 
lowing, by which it was declared, that the conſtituting Cromwell Captain General and 
Commander in chief of the armies and forces, raiſed by their authority within England, extended 
to the forces in Ireland, gave great diſguſt to Lambert, whoſe Commiſſion as Lord Deputy was 
in effect repealed by that vote, and who conſidered himſelf as highly diſhonoured by the General 
and his party on that account. However, he ſuppreſſed his reſentments; and in December 
1653, preſented to a council of field- officers, ſummoncd on that occaſion, the © Inſtrument of 
6 government, by which Cromwell was inveſted with the ſupreme power as Lord Protector *; 
and carried the ſword of ſtate before him at his inſtallation But when Cromwell ſeemed in- 
clined to aſſume the title of King, Lambert oppoſed that deſign with great vigour ?, and even 


+ Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 254. edit. 1732. 460, 461. ld. p. 403, 466, 467. Id. p. 499. and 
Id. p. 123. © Iv. p. 152. Id. p. 204. Ludlow, Vol. I. p. 361, 362. Whitelocke, p. 301. 
„Id. p. 244. Id. p. 233, 254. 51d. p. 257. Id. p. 507. Id. p. 512. 5 Ludlow, Vol. I. p. 371. 
* Id. p. 205. Id. p. 269. * Clarendon's Hiltory of Whitelocke, p. 523. RB. p.5 


the Rebellion, p. 538. edit Oxon. 1732. Ludlow's Memoirs, Ludlow, Vol. II. p. 476, 477: * Whitelocke, p. 559. ? Ibid. 
Vol. I. p. 262. and Whitelocke, p. 347. Whitclocke, p. p. 388, 593. and Thurloc's State-papers, Vol. VI. p. 281. 
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refuſed to take the oath, required by the Humble petition and advice“ of the members of the 
Aſſembly and Council, not to attempt any thing againſt the eſtabliſhed government, and to be 
faithful to the Protector, according to the law of the land. Upon this refuſal, Cromwell ſent for 
him, and told him, that he was well aſſured, that it did not proceed from any objection to the 
new authority conferred upon him, fince he might remember, that himſelf had at the firſt preſ- 
ſed him to take the title of King; and therefore, if he was now diſſatisfied with the preſent poſ- 
ture of affairs, he defired him to ſurrender his commiſſion. Lambert anſwered, that having no 
ſuſpicion, that it would then be demanded of him, he had not brought it ; but if he pleaſed to 
ſend for it, he would deliver it; which two or three days after was done, and fo his pay, as Co- 
lonel of a regiment of horſe and of another of foot, and as Major General of the army, was ſtruck 
off, together with ten pounds a day, which was the General's pay, and which the Protector had 
allowed him, in order to retain him firm to his intereſt. However, Cromwell, did not think it 
ſafe to diſguſt him intirely, and therefore granted him a penſion of two thouſand pounds a year, 
to keep him from any deſperate undertaking *. 

Dux the reſt of the Protector's life, Lambert continued unviſited and unregarded, and with- 
out the leaſt appearance of power to give him any diſturbance ; but when Richard Cromwell ſuc- 
ceeded to the ſame title, the Major General acted fo effectually in concert with Fleetwood, Diſ- 
browe, Vane, Berry, and others, that the new Protector was obliged to ſurrender his authority, 
and the Members of the Long-Parliament, who had continued fitting till April 2oth 1653, when 
Oliver Cromwell had diſmiſſed them, were reſtored to their ſeats, and Lambert was immediate- 
ly appointed one of the Council of State, and Colobel of a regiment of horſe and one of foot", 
In Auguſt 1659, he defeated Sir George Booth, who had taken up arms for the King in Che- 
ſhire; for which ſervice he had a thouſand pounds preſented him by the Parliament to buy a 
jewel, which he more advantageouſly employed by beſtowing it among his officers. This par- 
ticular bounty of his being ſoon known to the Parliament, they concluded, that he intended to 
ſecure a party in the army, which ſhould more depend upon himſelf than them; and this remind- 
ed them of his former conduct; that it had been by his advice, that they had been firſt diſſolved; 
that he had aſſiſted Cromwell to the Protectorſhip, upon a promiſe of being made his ſucceſſor ; 
and had deſerted him, only becauſe he was diſappointed of that expectation. They therefore 
courteouſly invited him to London, but reſolved to ſecure him from doing further harm, as ſoon 
as he ſhould come to town. Lambert, apprehenſive of this, delayed his return, and even 
refuſed to reſign his commiſſion, when it was demanded of him and of eight others of the lead- 
ing officers ; and marching up to London with his army, by force diſlodged the Parliament in 
October 1650. He was then appointed by a Council of the Officers Major General of the ar- 
my, and one of the new Council for the management of public affairs, and ſent to command 
the forces in the North. But General Monck marching from Scotland into England to ſupport 
the Parliament, againſt whom the violence had been offered by Lambert, and the latter being deſert- 
ed by his army, was obliged to ſubmit to the Parliament, and by their order committed priſoner 
to the Tower on the 6th of March 1659-60*, whence eſcaping, he ſoon appeared in arms with 
four troops of the army, but was defeated and taken priſoner by Col. Ingoldſby | 

Ar the Reſtoration he was particularly excepted out of the act of indemnity; and on the 4th 
of June 1662, being brought to his trial, for levying war againſt the King in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom, behaved himſelf with ſo much ſubmiſſion and diſcretion, that, though he was con- 
demned, he was by his Majeſty's favour reprieved at the bar, and confined during life in the Iſland 
of Guernſey, where he continued a patient priſoner for above thirty years, though he had great 
offers made to him by the King of France in 1666, if he would contribute his endeavours for 
the delivery of that iſland into his hands. He was likewiſe accuſed by Dr. Oates of being en- 
aged in the Popiſh plot; a charge the more improbable, as at that time he had loſt both his me- 


mory and ſenſe'. | 


Ludlow, Vol. II. p. 593, 594. * Whitclocke, p. 678, 679. 


1 Kenner's Complete oe England, Vol. III. p. 238. 
> Ludlow, p. 670. © Clarendon, p. 711, 712. Id. p. 260. ! Burnet, Hiſtory of his own Time, Vol. I. 
* Whitelocke, p. 685. * Id. p. 686. * Id. p. 692. p. 431. 35 | 


* Id. p. 6g7. Idi p. 698, 699. and Clarendon, p. 722. 
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CHARLES FLEET WOOD. 


Lord Dur of Ireland. 


good family in Lincolnſhire and Staffordſhire, and was ſon of Sir William Fleetwood, 

Knt. Cup-bearer to King James I. and King Charles I. and Comptroller of Woodſtock- 
park, by his ſecond wife. His grandfather, Sir William Fleetwood, who married Joan, fiſter to 
the Lord Clifton, had been Receiver of the Court of Wards *; an office, which in May 1644, 
was conferred upon Mr. Charles Fleetwood *, who having engaged on the fide of the Parliament 
was, in March 1644-5, advanced to the rank of Collotel of horſe ©; and in October following 
made Governor of Briſtol, and the next month elected Knight of the Shire for the County of 
Bucks. In july 1647, he was appointed one of the Commiſſioners of the army for treating with 
thoſe of the Parliament, with relation to the points in diſpute between thoſe two bodies. But 
notwithſtanding his zeal for the intereſts of the former, he was not perſonally concerned in the 
death of King Charles I. 

However, after the ſettlement of the Commonwealth, he was raiſed to the rank of Lieutenant- 
General, and in February 1650-1, choſen a member of the Council of State, and on the 3d of 
September following, had a conſiderable ſhare in the victory gained at Worceſter over King Charles 
II. Soon after this he was preſent at the conference held between ſeveral Members of the Par- 
lament, and the principal officers of the army, at the Speaker's houſe, concerning the ſettlement 
of the nation; in which he declared, that it appeared to him very difficult to determine, whether 
an abſolute republic, or a mixt monarchy, was the moſt proper form of government to be eſta- 
bliſhed ; though the ſoldiers in general diſcovered themſelves to be averſe to any thing of monar- 
chy, er every one of them was a monarch in his own regiment or We e at the ſame 
time that the lawyers were, moſt of them, for a mixt monarchical government. After the 
death of General Ireton, he married his widow, the daughter of Oliver Cromwell ; under whom, 
in July 1652, he was appointed to command in chief the forces in Ireland, and one of the Com- 
miſſioners for the civil affairs of that kingdom; upon which poſts he entered in September fol- 
lowing, and under his conduct Ireland was "Iu reduced to a perfect ſubjection!; and he was 


made Lord Deputy of it, after his father-in-law had aſſumed the Protectorſhip v. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, he, in conjunction with Diſbrowe and Lambert, vigorouſly oppoſed Cromwell's taking 


the title of King, when preſſed upon him by the Parliament in May 1657"; on which account it 
is probable, he was ſoon after removed from his poſt of Lord Deputy, which was given to Col. 
Henry Cromwell, the Protector's younger fon ; though Fleetwood had afterwards ſo much regard 
ſhewn him, as to be appointed, in December 8 one of the other houſe of Parliament *. 

Uron his brother-in-law Richard Cromwell's ſucceeding to the title of Protector, he ſigned the 
order for his proclamation e; but ſoon diſcovered his enmity to that ſucceſſion, being diſappoint- 
ed of the Protectorſhip, which he had expected, and determined, that no ſingle perſon ſhould 
be his ſuperior . He joined therefore with the diſcontented officers of the army, in depcſing 
Richard, after he had perſuaded him to diſſolve his Parliament; and invited the Members of the 
Long-Parliament, who had continued fitting till April the 2oth 1653, when they were diſſolved 
by Oliver Cromwell, to return to the excrciſe of their truſt ; upon whoſe meeting in May 1659, 
he was choſen one of the Council of State *, and the next a made Lieutenant General of the 
forces *; which poſt he held till the 1 2th of October following, when he was appointed one of 
the Commiſſioners to govern all the forces; and on the 17th of that month, was nominated by 


(Ce FLEETWO Ob, Lord Deputy of Ireland, was deſcended of an ancient wi 


* Engliſh Baronetage, Vol. I. p. 193, 194, 195. edit. London edit. 1706. „Ludlow, Vol. II. p. 503. N 
1741. > Whitelockec's Memorials, p. 875 edit. 1732. * Sce the Article of OLiverR CRoMWELL. * Whitelocke, 
Id. p. 137. * 1d. p. 174. * Id. p. 237. p 666. Id. p. 674. Neal's Hiſtory of the Puritans, 
Id. p. 488. t Id. P. 595» 507» 598, 509. ol. IV. p. 209, 210. edit. 1738. Id. p. 210. Whitelocke 
Id. p. 516, 517. Id. p. 558. and Lud!ow's Memoirs p. 677. and Clarendon, p. 700, 701. edit. Oxon. 1732. 
Vol. I. p. 419. * Whitelocke, p. 544. ' Whitelocke, p. 677, 678. '  * 1d. p. 680. 


Kennet's Complete — of England, Vol. III. p. 187. Id. p. 684. 1 
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the General Council of State, and Commander in chief of all the forces“. But in December 


indeed he appears, before that time, to have entertained ſome deſign of eſpouſing the King s in- 


King or the Duke of York had landed; and that although that engagement failed, he was ſtill ready 


them, he would fall upon his knees to his prayers, and could hardly be prevailed with to go to 


face, and would not hear him.” So that men ceaſed to wonder, why Lambert had preferred 


ſon, Smith Fleetwood, of Feltwell in that County, Eſq; who marrying Mary, daughter of Sir 


100 CnarLes FIEETWO Op, Lord Deputy of Ireland. 


I 659, finding, that his intereſt declined in the army, who were now zealous to have the Parliament 
fit again in Re: freedom, and ſafety, and that this, concurring with the general temper of 
the nation, would evidently reſtore the King, he was adviſed by Whitelocke to ſend immediate- 
ly ſome perſon of truſt to his Majeſty at Breda, with offers of reſtoring him to his rights, and by 
that means anticipate, Monck, who had undoubtedly the ſame deſign. Fleetwood in return aſk- 
ed Whitelocke, whether he was willing to undertake that employment; who conſenting, it was 
agreed, that he ſhould prepare himſelf for the journey that evening or the next morning, while 
the General and his friends ſhould draw up inſtructions for him. But Sir Henry Vane, General 
Diſbrowe, and Col. Berry, coming in at that critical moment, diverted Fleetwood from this reſo- 
lution; who alledged, that thoſe Gentlemen had reminded him of his promiſe, not to attempt 
any ſuch affair without, General Lambert's conſent, while Whitelocke, on the other hand, re- 
preſented to him, that Lambert was at too great a diſtance to give his aſſent to a buſineſs, which 
muſt be immediately acted, and was of the utmoſt importance to himſelf and his friends. And 


tereſts, if he had had reſolution to execute it; for Lord Mordaunt in a letter to the King, dated 
from Calais October 11th 1659 , aſſerts, that Fleetwood then looked upon his Majeſty's reſtoration 
as ſo clearly his intereſt as well as his duty, that he would have declared himſelf publickly, if the 


to come in to his Majeſty, whenſoever he ſhould attempt in perſon. Sir Edward Hyde like- 
wiſe, in a letter to the Marquis of Ormonde from Bruſſels of the ſame date, obſerves *, that the 
General made then great profeſſions of being converted, and of his reſolution to ſerve the King 
upon the firſt opportunity. But the ſame noble writer, in his © Hiſtory of the Rebellion, repre- 
ſents Fleetwood, as © a weak man, though very popular with all the praying part of the army, 
« whom Lambert knew well how to govern, as Cromwell had done Fairfax, and then in like 
« manner to lay him aſide; and that amidſt the ſeveral deſertions of the ſoldiers from the in- 
tereſts of their officers to the Parliament in December 1659, he remained till in conſultation 
with the © Committee of Safety; and when intelligence was brought of any murmur among 
the ſoldiers, by which a revolt might enſue, and he was deſired to go amongſt them to confirm 


them. Beſides, when he was amongſt them, and in the middle of any diſcourſe, he would in- 
vite them all to prayers, and put himſelf upon his knees before them. And when ſome of his 
friends importuned him to appear more vigorous in the charge he poſſeſſed, without which they 
mult be all deſtroyed, they could get no other anſwer from him, than that © God had ſpit in his 


him to the office of General, and been content with the ſecond command for himſelf >. 

Urox the Reſtoration, he was one of the perſons excepted out of the general act of pardon and 
indemnity, to ſuffer ſuch pains, penalties, and forfeitures, not extending to life, as ſhould be in- 
flicted on them by an act to be made for that purpoſe * The remainder of his life he ſpent pri- 
vately among his friends at Stoke-Newington near London, where he died ſoon after the Revolu- 
tion „ leaving iſſue by his ſecond wife, Frances, daughter of Solomon Smith of Norfolk, Eſq; one 


John Hartopp, Bart. had two ſons, Smith Fleetwood and Charles Fleetwood Eſqs*. General 
Fleetwood had likewiſe a daughter, Elizabeth, married to Sir John nun, Bart. 


I. b. 68x Id. p. 69c, 691. Cartr's Col- cle, p. 184. 4 Neal's Hiſtory of the 83 Val. IV. p. 
ection of or: iin al ] _ and Papers concerning the Affairs of 215. * Engliſh Baronetage, Vol. I. p. 196. 
England, Vol. II. p. 2 © Ibid. p. 231. * Page 711. Ibid. p. 361. 

* Iibd. p. 715. A Eiſhop Kennet's Regiller and Chroni- 
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ment forces in England during the civil wars, was ſon and heir of Ferdinando Lord 
Fairfax, by the Lady Mary, daughter of Edmund Earl of Mulgrave; and was born at 
Denton in the pariſh of Otlay in the County of York, in January 1611-12, and baptized on the 


T Lord Fairfax, Baron of Camerone in Scotland, and General of all the Parlia- 


bridge; and afterwards went a volunteer into the wars in the Low-countries, under the com- 
mand of Horatio Lord Vere, whoſe daughter and coheir he married. His firſt engaging in the 
civil wars was about the year 1641, when the difference betwixt the King and Parliament had 
kindled ſuch a flame even in the heart of the ſtate, that before a remedy could be found, the 
whole body was almoſt conſumed to aſhes *. His judgment was for the Parliament, as the King's 
and kingdom's great and ſafeſt council; while others were averſe to Parliaments, becauſe thoſe aſ- 
ſemblies were not friendly enough to the prerogative, Upon this diviſion, different powers were ſet up; 
the Commiſſion of Array for the King, and the Militia for the Parliament“. In conſeque:ce of this, 
he was made by the latter General of the horſe under his father, who had a commiſſion to be 
General of the forces in the North ©. In this poſt he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch a manner by 
his bravery and conduct, that, upon the new model of the army in 1644, he was appointed 
General by the two Houſes of Parliament; and under him their forces had ſuch eminent ſucceſs 
in the years 1645 and 1646, that there remained in England neither army, nor fortreſs, to op- 
py the Parliament in ſettling the peace of the kingdom. 

Bur this advantage was ſoon clouded by the hypocriſy even of thoſe men, who had been in- 
ſtrumental in bringing the war to a concluſion. The power of the army, which Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, as General, once had, was uſurped by the agitators, the forerunners of confuſion and anar- 
chy. His commiſſion obliged him to act with council; but the arbitrary and unlimited power of 
this new council would act without the General; and all * could do was ineffectual to oppoſe them, 

eſpecially when the Parliament itſelf began to be divided. At this time the pay was withheld 
from the army, which increaied their diſaffection: then followed free quarter, and that produced 
a general diſcontent through the whole nation; which gave thoſe factious agitators an opportunity 
of carrying on their deſign of raiſing their own fortunes upon the public ruin. Sir Thomas ſaw, 
with infinite concern, things reduced to this unhappy ſituation, in which he was much more de- 
firous of being a ſufferer than a commander. Yet before he laid down his commiſſion, he thought 
proper to conſult ſome friends, rather than gratify his own private reaſon and inclination ; ; eſpe- 
cially having received it from a public authority, which might juſtly expect to have notice, before 
he reſigned it. This was the real motive of his continuing in the army longer than he would other- 
wiſe have done; and indeed it had one eminently good effect, in preſerving the Parliament for ſome 
time from thoſe violences, which it afterwards ſuffered from the inſtrumeiits of confutton*, But when 
their exorbitances grew beyond his power to reſtrain them, he had recourſe to his friends, to pro- 
cure him a diſcharge from his command; and ſeveral members of Parliament met, and conſulted 
about it, but none would undertake to move it. in the Houſe, as atiairs then ſtood, from a thorough 
perſuaſion, that ſuch a motion would be unpleaſing to them. Such was the anſwer, which he 


ment's care to compoſe all things for the good and ſettlement of the kingdom However the ar- 
my having increaſed it's ſtrength by correſpondence with ſome perſons in the Parliament, and 
marching nearer London, after two days debate in a council of war at Windſor, it was determin- 
ed to remove all thoſe out of the Houſe of Commons, whom they imagined to be averſe to their de- 
ſigns ; and the General was preſſed to uſe all expedition in the march. But here he reſolved to 
uſe a reſtrictive power, where he had not a perſuaſive one; and when Cromwell, his Lieutenant- 
General, and others, urged him to ſign orders for marching, he fill delayed it, from a juſt ap- 


Wood Faſti Oxon. Vol. II. col. 86. 2d edit. | written by himſelf, p. 94. edit. London 1999. * Ibid. 
* Id. ibid. Short Memorials of Thomas Lord Fairfax, p. 94,95. * Ibid. p. 96. © Ibid. p. 98. Ib. 103, 104, 105. 
D d prehenſion 


THOMAS LORD FAIR FAX. 


25th of the ſame month. He was educated at St. John's College in the Univerſity of Cam- 


received from them; and they added, that he ſhould fatisfy himſelf, fince it would be the Parlia- 
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prehenſion of the conſequences of breaking Parliaments, eſpecially at a time, when the kingdom was 
falling into a new war ; and his delaying three or four days the giving out of thoſe orders diverted 
this humour of the army from being ſtateſmen, to their more proper duty as ſoldiers, and ſecured the 
Parliament for above a year from the violence, which was afterwards offered them. The ſeiz- 
ing of the King at Holmby in June 1647 by Cornet Joyce was intirely without Sir Thomas's 
knowledge, who immediately ſent two regiments of horſe under Col. Whaley, to remove that 
force, which was put upon him; and ſoon after waited upon his Majeſty, in order to perſuade - 
him to return to Holmby : but the King refuſed, telling him, that © he had as good an intereſt 
« in the army as himſelf ;” by which it appeared, that he was fatally deceived into an abſolute 
confidence in them. For the treaty of the Iſle of Wight was ſcarce ended, before his Majeſty was 
ſeized by the hands of the ſame perſons, who had taken him from Holmby, and ſoon after 
brought to his trial; to prepare a way for which extraordinary attempt, the agitating council firſt 
intended to exclude all thoſe of the Parliament, who were likely to oppoſe them, and carried 
their deſign with ſuch ſecreſy, that the General, who was now become Lord Fairfax by the death 
of his father, had not the leaſt intimation of it, till it was actually performed *. And as he was 
abſolutely averſe to the trying of the King, fo after the ſentence was paſſed upon his Majeſty, he 
uſed his whole power and intereſt to defer the execution for ſome days, forbearing to come 
among the officers, and fully reſolved with his own regiment to prevent it, or ſuſpend it, till he 
could form a party in the army to ſecond his deſign. Beſides, on the very morning of the King's 
death, he was kept an abſolute ſtranger to what was then tranſacting, being at prayer or in diſcourſe 
with the officers, till the fact was committed '; a fact, which he utterly abhorred, and never men- 
tioned without tears”. | | | 

Dir the eſtabliſhment of the new commonwealth, and the declaration of war againſt Scotland 
for admitting King Charles II. he looked upon thoſe meaſures with great concern. And though 
he had as much the love of the army as ever, and was with great importunity ſolicited by the 
Parliament and the ſoldiers to continue his command; and though he might, ſo long as he acted 
their deſigns, have attained to what height of power and other advantages he pleaſed ; yet while 
he remained in the army, he oppoſed the violence of their counſels, as well as declined the ex- 
ecution of them, but did not reſign his commiſſion, which he had from the Parliament, till the 
remaining part of that body reſumed it o. 

Tux retired part of his life gave him greater ſatisfaRtion than all his former victories, when he 
lived quietly at his ſcat at Nun Appleton in Yorkſhire ; always earneſtly wiſhing and praying for 
the reſtitution of the royal family, and fully refolved to ſeize the firſt opportunity to contribute 
his part towards it; which made him always looked upon with a jealous eye by the uſurpers of 
that time. As ſoon as he was invited by General Monck to aſſiſt him againſt Lambert's army, 
he chearfully embraced the occahon, and appeared at the head of a brave body of gentlemen of 
Yorkſhire ; and upon the reputation and authority of his name, the Iriſh Brigade of twelve hun- 
dred horſe forſook Lambert, and joined with him; the conſequence of which was the immediate 

breaking of all Lambert's forces, and by that means giving General Monck an eaſy march into 
England. This was always acknowledged, not only by that General, but likewiſe by the King 
himſelf, as a ſignal teſtimony of his Lordſhip's zeal to make ſatisfaction for what was paſt, and of 
the very conſiderable aſſiſtance he gave towards the reſtoring the royal family. After he had 
waited on his Majeſty in Holland, as one of the Commiſſioners ſent to invite him home, and 
had ſeen the King eſtabliſhed on his throne, he retired again to his country ſeat, where he dicd in 
peace on the 12th of November 1671, in the ſixtieth year of his age, leaving behind him one 
daughter, Mary, married to George Duke of Buckingham. | 

He was eminent for his piety, integrity, and invincible courage, Joined with the greateft mo- 
deſty and good nature. He was likewiſe a zealous friend to learning; a remarkable inſtance of 
which he gave upon the ſurrender of Oxford to the Parliament, when he took the utmoſt care for 


the preſervation of the public library there, which had ſuffered in ſeveral reſpects, while that city 
had been gariſoned by the royal party. | 
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d Tbid. p. 10%, — 111. Ibid. p. 112,.— 116. Id. p. 119, 120. * Mr. Brian Fairfax's Epiſtle Dedicatory, ubi ſupra, p. vii. 
Sir Tho. Herbert's Memoirs, p. 135. edit. London, 1702. vill, ix. Wood, col. 88. Epiſtle Dedicatory 
Mr. Brian Fairfax's Epiſtle Dedicatory prefixed to the Short p. ix, x. Wood, col. 88. : 
Memorials, p. vi. Short Memorials, p. 126, 127, 128. & 
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SIR HENRY VANE, 
K NIGHT. 


| IR HENRY VANE, Knt. was deſcended from an ancient family in the County of Kent, 
8 and was eldeſt ſon of Sir Henry Vane, Secretary of ſtate to King Charles I. by Frances, 
daughter of Mr. Darcy of Eſſex. He was born about the year 1612, and educated firſt in 
Weſtminſter ſchool, and thence removed to Magdalen Hall in the Univerſity of Oxford.. He 
then ſpent ſome time in France, and more in Geneva. After his return home, he contracted 
an unconquerable averſion againſt the Government and Liturgy of the Church of England; which 
diſpleaſing his father *, he tranſported himſelf to New England about Auguſt 1635; and was 
no ſooner landed there, but his eminent parts made him taken notice of, and probably his qua- 
lity, being the eldeſt ſon of a Privy-counſellor, might give him ſome advantage; ſo that when the 
next ſeaſon came for the election of magiſtrates, he was choſen Governor. But in this poſt he 
had not the good fortune of pleaſing the people long, his unquiet and working fancy raiſing and 
infuſing a thouſand ſcruples of conſcience, which they had not brought over with them, nor 
heard of before. He returned therefore to England about September 1637; and appearing to 
be reformed from the extravagancies of his opinions, married a Lady of a good family; and by his 
father's intereſt with the Earl of Northumberland, Lord High Admiral of England, was joined 
with Sir William Ruſſel in the office of Treaſurer of the Navy, a place of great truſt and profit. 

Fox ſome time he ſeemed well ſatisfied with the Government; but upon his father's receiving 
a remarkable diſobligation from the Lord Strafforde, by the latter's being created, in 1639, Baron 
Raby, the houſe and land of Vane, (which title he had promiſed himſelf, though it was unfortunate- 
ly obtained by the Earl, merely out of contempt to that gentleman,) both father and ſon formed 
a determined reſolution of revenge. For this purpoſe the latter, who had received the honour of 
Knighthood at Whitehall on the 23d of June 1645, betook himſelf to the friendſhip of Mr. Pym 
and other declared enemies of the Court, and contributed all that intelligence, which deſigned the 
ruin of the Earl, and which fixed himſelf in the intire confidence of thoſe, who promoted the 
ſame; ſo that nothing was concealed from him, though it is believed, that he communicated his 
own thought to very few *. 

Uro the breaking out of the civil wars, he adhered to the intereſt of the Parliament with the 
utmoſt zeal and vigour ; being, in 164.3, one of the Commiſſioners ſent by them to invite the 
Scots to their aſſiſtance, under which character he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the“ great contriver 
« and promoter of the Solemn League and Covenant; though, even at that time, he was known 
to have an equal averſion to it, and to Preſbytery, as he ſhewed afterwards upon all occaſions, 
being a zealous Independent*. In the latter end of the year following, he was the grand inftru- 
ment of carrying the famous {elf-denying ordinance, which gave life and ſpirit to the Independent 
cauſe ; and in his ſpeech upon introducing the debate on that ſubject, obſerved, that though he 
had been poſſeſſed of the Treaſurerſhip of the Navy before the beginning of the troubles, with- 
out owing it to the favour of the Parliament, yet he was ready to reſign it to them; and deſired, 
that the profits of it might be applied towards the ſupport of the warb. He was likewiſe one of 
the Commiſſioners at the treaty of Uxbridge in January 1644-5, and in that of the Ifle of Wight 
in 1648; in which laſt, as he was now determined to procure, if poſſible, a change in the go- 
vernment, he uſcd all his efforts to retard any concluſion with his Majeſty, till the army could be 
brought up to London; and for that purpoſe amuſed the King's party by the offer of a tolerati- 
on for the Common-Prayer and the cpiſcopal clergy *. However, he did not approve of the 
force put upon the Parliament by the army, nor of the execution of his Majeſty; withdrawing 


Wood, Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. col. 29. 2d edit. * Farl of Stafforde's Letters, Vol. II. p. 116. 

> Clarendon's Fliitor ry of the Rc bellion, p. 62. edit. Oxon, Clarendon, ubi ſupra. 8 1d. p. 361. H. p. 472. 
1732 fol. * Eail of Stratforde's Letters, Vol. I. p. 403. * Burnet's Hiſtory of his on Time, Vol. I. p. 44, 45. 
edit. London 1729. Clarendon, ubi ſupra. 
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for ſome time from the ſcene, while theſe things were acted '* But upon the eſtabliſhing cf the 
commonwealth in February 1648-9, he was appointed one of the Council of State“, in wick 
poſt he was continued, till the diſſolution of the Parliament by Cromwell in 1653; to whoſe 
authority he always refuſed to ſubmit, and by whom, being ſuſpected of ill intentions againſt him, 
he was impriſoned in Cariſbrook-Caſtle. After the Protector's death, and the depoſing of his icr. 
Richard, Sir Henry Vane was, in May 1659, again made one of the Council of State “, and on 
the 26th of October following one of the new Council for the management of public affairs 
but January gth 1659-60, he was diſcharged from his ſeat in the * and confined 0 
his houſe at Raby in the County of Durham *. 

Uro the Reſtoration it was imagined, that, as the Declaration 1 Breda was full for an : 
demnity to all, except the Regicides, he was comprehended in it ; and his innocence of he 
King's death was repreſented 1 in ſuch a manner by his friends, that an addreſs was agreed upon by 
both Houſes of Parliament in his behalf, to which a favourable anſwer, though in general terms, 
was returned by his Majeſty; and this being equivalent to an act of Parliament, though it wanted 
the neceſſary forms, he was thought to be ſufficiently ſecured. But the ſhare he had in the at- 
tainder of the Earl of Strafforde, and in the whole turn of affairs to the change of government, 
and above all the great opinion, which was had of his parts and capacity to embroil matters again, 
made the Court think it neceſſary to put him out of the way”. He was brought therefore to his 
trial on the 4th of June 1662, for imagining and compaſſing the death of King Charles I. and 
for taking upon him, and uſurping the government; in anſwer to which he urged, that neither the 
King s death, nor the Members themſelves, could diſſolve the Long Parliament, whereof he be- 
ing one, no inferior court could call him in queſtion *. But being found guilty, he was on the 
14th of that Month beheaded on Tower-hill, where a new and very indecent practice was 
It had been obſerved, that the dying ſpeeches of the Regicides had left impreſſions on the 3 
that were not at all to the advantage of the government; and ſtrains of a peculiar nature being 

expected from him, to prevent that, drummers were placed under the ſcaffold, who, as ſoon as 
bs began to ſpeak of the public, upon a ſign given, ſtruck up with their drums. This put him 
in no diſorder ; he only deſired they might be ſtopped, for he underſtood what was meant by 
it. Then he went through his devotions ; and as he was taking leave of thoſe about him, hap- 
pening to ſay ſomewhat with relation to the times, the drums ſtruck up a ſecond time. Upon 
this he gave over, and died with ſo much compoſedneſs, that it was generally thought, the go- 
vernment had loſt more than it had gained by his death 

Lonp Clarcndon ftiles him a man of very profound diſſimulation, of a quick conception, and 
very ready, ſharp, and weighty expreſſion* ; of a pleaſant wit, a great underſtanding, which pierced 
into, and diſcerned the purpoſes of other men with wonderful ſagacity, whilſt he had himſelf *vul- 
« tum clauſum,” that no man could make a gueſs of what he intended; of a temper not to be 
moved, though compliant, when it was not feaſonable to contradict, without loſing ground by the 
condeſcenſion. Biſhop Burnet repreſents him as naturally a very fearful man, whoſe head was 
as darkened in his notions of religion, as his mind was clouded with fear ; for though he ſet up a 
form of religion in a way of his own, yet it conſiſted rather in a withdrawing from all other forms, 
than in any new or particular opinions or forms ; from which he and his party were called Seck- 
ers, and ſeemed to wait for ſome new and clearer manifeſtations. In theſe meetings he preached 
and prayed often himſelf, but with a peculiar darkneſs, which run likewiſe through his writings 
to a degree, that rendered them wholly unintelligible. He inclined to Origen's notion of an univer- 
fal falvation of all, both the devils and the damned; and to the doctrine of pre-exiſtence. He 


left a fon, Chriſtopher, who was created by King William III. a Baron of this realm, by the 


title of Lord Berman of Bernard's-Caſtle in the Biſhoprick of Durham. 


Id. p. 163. Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 381. edit. ? Burnet, p. 163, 164. See his Trial among the State- 
London 2 Wood, ubi ſupra. Trials. Vol. II. Burnet, p. 164. Pag. 62. 
Whitelocke, p. 678. * 1d. 685. Id. p. 693, 694. Id. p. 361. * Vol. p. 164. : 
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JOHN THURLOE, ESQUIRE 
SECRETARY of State. 


OHN THURLOE, Eſq; Secretary of Stare to the two Protectors, Oliver and Richard 
Cromwell, was ſon of the reverend Mr. Thomas Thurloe, rector of Abbots-Roding i in the 


county of Effex , where he was born in the year 1616, and baptized on the 1 2th of June. 
He was educated to the ſtudy of the law, and afterwards W to the patronage of Oli- 
ver St. John, Eſq; a perſon of great eminence in that profeſſion, and ſucceſſively Sollicitor-Ge- 


neral to King Charles I. and Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas; by whoſe intereſt Mr. f 
Thurloe, in the latter end of January 1644-5 was appointed one of the Secretaries to the Parlia- 


ment commiſſioners at the treaty of Uxbridge*. In 1647 he was admitted of Lincoln's Inn ; and 
in March 1647-8 made receiver or clerk of the curfitors fines, worth at leaſt three hundred and 


fifty pounds a year, under the Earl of Kent, Lord Grey of Werke, Sir Thomas Widdrington, 
and Bulſtrode Whitelocke, Eſq; commiſſioners of the Great- Seal 


Tnouch his attachments were intirely on the fide of the Parliament, yet with regard to the 
death of King Charles I. he declares himſelf ', that he was altogether a ftranger to that fact, and 
to all the counſels about it, having not had the leaſt communication with any perſon whatſoever 


therein. However, after that extraordinary event, and the eſtabliſhment of the new common- 


wealth, he was diverted from the proſecution of his employments in the law, and engaged | in 
public buſineſs. For in March 1650-1 he attended the Lord Chief Juſtice St. John and Walter 
Strickland, Eſq; Embaſſadors to the States of the United Provinces, as their Secretary, with whom 


he returned to England in June 1651; and about the beginning of April the year following, he 


was preferred to the office of Secretary to the Council of State *; and upon Oliver Cromwell's 
aſſuming the Protectorſhip in December 1653, became Secretary of State. February 10, 165 3-4, 
he was choſen one of the Maſters of the Upper Bench of the Society of Lincoln's:Inn ; and on the 
21ſt of Auguſt 1655, had the care and charge of the poſtage, both foreign and bd commit- 
ed to him by the Protector. 
Ely; and in April the year following, received the thanks of the Parliament for his care and vi- 
gilance in detecting the plot of General Harriſon, and others of the fifth· monarchy- men, and for 
his many other great ſervices to the publick . On the 13th of July the ſame year, he was ſworn 


one of the Privy-Council to the Protector, according to the © Humble Petition and Advice“; and 
November 2d following, was elected one of the Governors of the Charter-houſe, in the room of 


Dr. Laurence Wright deceaſed ”. February the 4th 1657-8, he was made Chancellor of the 
Univerſity of Glaſgow " ; and in June following, concurred with Whitelocke in adviſing the Pro- 
tector, to leave the perſons, who had been detected in a plot, to be proceeded againſt in the or- 
dinary courſe of trials at the common law, and not by an high court of juſtice *; it being always 
his opinion, that the forms and rules of the old conſtitution ſhould on every occaſion be inviola- 


bly adhered to, eſpecially in the adminiſtration of juſtice, - 
Upon the death of the Protector Oliver lie was ctw; in the oſt of Secretary cd Py 
| Counſellor to his ſucceſſor Richard Cromwell, though he was very obnoxious to the principal per- 

ſons of the army, to whoſe intereſts, whenever they interfered with thoſe of the civil government, 


* He was colliced to that Rectory 80 opt. 10, 1612. and died 


in Thurloe's State-papers, Vol. VII. p. 914. 
there in the latter end of the year 1613. Newcourt Repertori- 


* Ibid. Vol I. p. 205. > Mercurius Politicus, p. 5564. 
um, Vol. II. p. 499. From the regiſter of the Pariſh of ' Ibid. p. 7232 * Whitelocke, p. 655. and Mercurius 
Abbot's-Roding. * Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 127. Politicus, p 7727. f Mercurius Politicus, p. 7924, and 
edit. London 1732. * From the regiſter of that Society. 7940. From the Regiſters of the Charter-Houſe. 

* Whitelocke, p. 296. 7 Letter to Sir Hlarbottle Grim- 


" State-Papers, Vol. VI. p. 777. 
2 Whureloc kr, p. 673, 674. 


Ee he 


ſton, Speaker of the Convention- Parliament in 1660, publiſhed 


In Sept. 1656, he was choſen Member of Parliament for the Ifle of 
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he was a declared enemy. And their reſentments againſt him on that account were carried to 


ſo great an height, that they accuſed him as an evil counſellor, and one, who was juſtly formi- 
dable by the aſcendant, which he had gained over the new Protector. For this reaſon, about 
the beginning of November 1658, he deſired leave to retire from publick buſineſs, in hopes, that 
this might be a means to quiet things, and facilitate the Protector's affairs with the army *. But 


he was prevailed upon ſtill to continue in his employment; and on the 31ſt of December the ſame 


year, was choſen Member of Parliament for the Univerſity of Cambridge by an hundred and twen- 
ty ſuffrages, a greater number than was cver known upon the like occafion '. He was returned 
likewiſe for the town and borough of Wiſbech, and for the borough of Huntingdon; but made 
his election for Cambridge. In April 1659, he uſed his utmoſt efforts to diſſuade the Protector 
from diſſolving the Parliament; a ſtep which proved fatal to his authority, though, upon his quit- 


ting it, Mr. Thurloe ſtill continued in his office of Secretary till January 14th 1659-60, when it 
was conferred on Thomas Scott, Eſq; '; but on the 27th of February following, upon a report 


of the Council of State, the Parliament reſolved, that Mr. Thurloe ſhould be again made one of 
the Secretaries of State, and John Thompſon, Eſq; the other". In April 1650, he made an 
offer of his ſervice for the reſtoration of King Charles II, as appears from a letter of the Lord Chan- 
cellor Hyde to Sir John Grenville -7, wherein his Lordſhip obſerves, that Mr. Thurloe's offers 
were very frank, and accompanied with many great profeſſions of reſolving to ſerve his Majeſty, 
not only in his own endeavours, but likewiſe by the ſervices of his friends ; but that theſe offers 
were mixed with ſomewhat of curioſity in Mr. Thurloe, who was very inquiſitive to know, whe- 
ther his Majeſty had any confidence in General Monck, or had approached him in the right way ; 
which he deſired to know, only to finiſh what was left undone, or be able the better to adviſe 
his Majeſty what he was to do therein, The King returned ſuch anſwers to him as were proper, 
and deſired to ſee ſome effects of his good affection, and that then he would find his ſervices more 
acceptable. However on the 15th of May following, he was committed by the Houſe of Com- 
mons to the cuſtody of their Serjeant at arms upon a charge of high-treaſon ; though it was not 
long before he was releaſed, and retired to Great-Milton in Oxfordſhire, where he generally re- 
ſided, except in term time, when he came up to his chambers in Lincoln's-Inn. He was of great 
uſe occaſionally to the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, by the inſtructions, which he gave him with 
reſpect to the ſtate of foreign affairs; of which there is a very remarkable inſtance, among his 
ſtate-papers*, in the recapitulation, which he drew up of all the negotiations between England, 
France, and Spain, from the time of Oliver Cromwell's taking upon him the Protectorſhip till 
the Reſtoration. He was likewiſe often ſolicited by King Charles II. to engage in the adminiſ- 
tration of publick buſineſs; but thought proper to decline thoſe offers. 


Hz died ſuddenly at his chambers in Lincoln's Inn, on the 2 1ſt of February 1667-8, at the 
age of fifty one, and was interred under the Chapel there with an inſcription over his grave. 
He was twice married, firſt to a Lady of the family of Peyton, by whom he had two ſons, who 
died before her; and ſecondly to Anne, third daughter of Sir John Lytcott of Eaſt Moulſey in 
Surrey, by whom he had four ſons and two daughters. | 


He was a man of a very amiable character in private life ; and, in the height of his power, 
exerciſed all poſſible moderation towards perſons of every party. His manner of writing is remark- 
able above moſt of his contemporaries for it's conciſeneſs, perſpicuity, and ftrength. But the moſt 
authentick teſtimony of his abilities is that vaſt collection of his State-Papers, in ſeven volumes in 
folio, now in the hands of the publick; which place the hiſtory of Europe in general, as well as 
that of Great-Britain and it's dominions, during that remarkable period, in the cleareſt light; and 
ſhew at the ſame time his aſtoniſhing induſtry and application in the management of ſo great a 
variety of important affairs, which paſſed intirely through his hands, with a ſecrecy and ſucceſs, 
not to be parallelled under any other government. 


See his letter to Henry Cromwell, dated Nov. 2. 1658, _ * Mercurius Politicus, p. 1026. bid. p. 1139, and 
in his State-Papers, Vol. VII. p. 490, 491. | Whitelocke p. 697. * Dated ar Breda, April 23. 1660, 
+ Mercurius Politicus, p. 135. " Ibid. p. 256. and printed among Thurloe's State-Papers, Vol. VII. p. $97, 
' Whitelocke p. 077 and Dr. Calamy's Life of Mr. John 898, * Vol. I. Appendix. 
Howe, prefixed to Mr. Howe's Works, p. 9. Edit. 1724. fol. 
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JOHN MILTON. 


OHN MILTON, deſcended of an ancient family of that name at Milton near Abingdon in 
J Oxfordſhire, was ſon of Mr. John Milton, a ſcrivener, and born at his father's houſe in 
Bread-ſtreet, London, on the gth of December 1608 . He was educated under a domeſtic 
tutor, and likewiſe at St. Paul's School, under Mr. Alexander Gill, where he made an uncommorr 
progreſs in learning by his admirable genius and indefatigable application; for from his twelfth 
year he generally ſat up half the night at his ſtudies ; and this, with his frequent head-achs, was 
the firſt occaſion of impairing his fight *. On the 1 2th of February 1624-5 he was admitted a 
penſioner of Chriſt's College in Cambridge, under the tuition of Mr. William Chapel, afterwards 
Lord Biſhop of Roſs in Ireland; and even before that time had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeverat 
Latin and Engliſh Poems, as he did afterwards, while he continued at the Univerſity. In 1628 he 
took the degree of Batchelor of Arts; and in the twenty-third year of his age wrote a letter to 
a friend, who had imyortuned him to enter into holy orders ; of which there are two draughts 
in his own hand-writing among his manuſcripts in Trinity-College Library at Cambridge. Afﬀer 
he had taken the degree of Maſter of Arts, which was in 1632, he left the Univerſity ; and for 
the ſpace of five years lived with his father and mother at their houſe at Horton near Colebrook 
in Buckinghamfhire, whither his father, having raiſed a competent eſtate, had retired from bu- 
ſineſs . In 1634 he wrote his © Maſk performed before the Lord preſident of Wales at Ludlow 
cc caſtle.” 8 


Ueon the death of his mother, he obtained leave of his father to travel; and accordingly ſet 
out for France about April 1638. At Paris he was introduced to the celebrated Hugo Grotius; 
and from thence went to Florence, Sienna, Rome, and Naples; in all which places he was en- 
tertained with the utmoſt civility and reſpect by perſons of the moſt eminent quality and learning; 
and was preparing to paſs over into Sicily and Greece, when he was diverted from that reſolution 
by the melancholy account of the confuſions in England, which afterwards broke out into a Civil 
War; eſteeming it an unworthy thing for him to be taking his pleaſure in foreign parts, while 
his countrymen were contending for liberty at home. He returned to England, after fifteen months 
abſence, about the time of the King's ſecond expedition againſt the Scots ; and hired a lodging. 
in St. Bride's Church-yard in Fleet-ſtreet, where he undertook the inſtruction of his ſiſters two 
ſons, Edward and John Philips. He did not continue long here, but took a large and commo- 
dious garden-houſe in Alderſpate-ftreet ; in which he lived ſeveral years, and applied himſelf to 
the education of the ſons of ſeveral of his friends according to a plan of his own *. In 1641 he 
publiſhed five tracts relating to Church-Government; and in 1643 married Mary, the daughter 
of Richard Powel of Foreſt-Hill in Oxfordſhire, Eſq; who not long after viſiting her father in 
the country, and refuſing to return home upon her huſband's repeated meſſages and letters, he 
ſeemed reſolved to marry another wife, and publiſhed four pieces upon the ſubject of divorce, in 
which he maintained this poſition, that * indiſpoſition, unfitneſs, or contrariety of mind, ariſing 
ce from a cauſe in nature unchangeable, hindering and ever likely to hinder the main benefits of 
e conjugal ſociety, which are ſolace and peace, is a greater reaſon of divorce, than natural fri- 
« gidity; eſpecially if there be no children, and that there be mutual conſent.” However upon 
his wife's ſubmiſſion, he took her home again, and cven entertained her father, and ſeveral of 
her brothers and ſiſters, in his houſe, till after his own father's death, which was in 1647. About 
the year 1644 he wrote a little tract upon Education; and in November the ſame year publiſh- 
ed his © Areopagitica ;” and the year following bis juvenile poems were printed at London. About 
this time it was intended to make him Adjutant- general in Sir William Waller's army; but the 
new modelling of the army defeated that deſign. Soon after the march of Fairfax and Cromwell 
with the whole army through the city, in order to ſuppreſs the inſurrection, which Brown and 
Maſſey were endeavouring to raiſe againſt the army's proceedings, he left his great houſe in Al- 

Wood, Faſti Oxon. Vol. I. Cel. 262. 2d. edit. London Mr. John Wilton, prefixed to the firſt Volume of A complete 
1721. See likewiſe the life of Milton prefixed to the Engliſh Collection of the hiitorica), political, and miſcellaneous wor of 


tranſlation of his Letters of State, p. 4. edit. London 1694. John Milton, p. * 2, 3 edit. London 1738. in fol. 
Hiſtorical and critical account of the lite and writings of ©Ibid. p. 3.—7. * Ibid. p. 7.—24. 
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derſgate- ſtreet for a ſmall one in High-Holbourn, which opened into Lincoln 's-Inn-Fields; 
where he proſecuted his ſtudies till after the Kings trial and death, when he publiſhed his 
« Tenure of Kings and Magiſtrates; his © Obſervations on the articles of Peace between james 
« Earl of Ormonde for King Charles I. on the one hand, and the Iriſh Rebels and Papiſts on the 


« Other hand; and his © EIKONOKAAETHE,” 

Hs was now taken into the ſervice of the Common-wealth, and made Latin Secretary to the 
Council of State, who reſolved neither to write to others abroad, nor to receive any anſwer, ex- 
cept in the Latin tongue, which was common to them all In 1651 he publiſhed his © Pro 
populo Anglicano defenſio; for which he was rewarded by the Commonwealth with a pre- 
ſent of a thouſand pounds. He ſoon after ſettled in Petty-France in Weſtminſter, in an houſe 
opening into St. James's-Park ; where he remained till within a few weeks of the Reſtoration. 
By his firſt wife he had four children, but ſhe dying in child-bed of the fourth, in 1652, he 
married Catharine, the daughter of Captain Woodcock of Hackney *, by whom he had one daugh- 
ter, who with the mother did not long ſurvive the birth. This ſecond marriage was about two 
or three years after his being wholly deprived of his fight ; tor by reaſon of his inceſſant ſtudies, 
and the head-ach, to which he was ſubject from his youth, and his perpetual tampering with 
phyſic, his eyes had been decaying for twelve years before, In 1654 he publiſhed his © Defenſio 
« ſecunda,” and the year following his © Defenſio pro fe.” Being now at eaſe from ſtate-adverſa- 
ries and public conteſts, he had leiſure again to continue his own ſtudies and private deſigns, par- 
_ ticularly his © Hiſtory of Britain, and his new © Theſaurus Linguæ Latinæ, which was after- 
wards made uſe of by the editors of the Cambridge Dictionary. In 1659, he publiſhed his 
« Treatiſe of the Civil Power in Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes,” and his Conſiderations touching the like- 
e leſt means to remove hirelings out of the Church.” Upon the diffolution of the Parliament 
by the army, after Richard Cromwell had reſigned the Protectorſhip, Milton wrote a letter up- 
on the model of Commonwealth, and another piece on the ſame ſubject; and in Febru 
1659-60 publiſhed his © Ready and eaſy way to eſtabliſh a free Commonwealth,” and ſoon af- 
ter that his © Brief notes upon a late Sermon, entitled, The fear of God and the King.” Juſt 
before the Reſtoration he was removed from his office of Latin Secretary, and concealed himſelf 
till the Act of Oblivion came forth; when, being fecured by his pardon, he appeared again in 
publick, and took an houſe in Jewen-ſtreet near Cripplegate, where he married his third wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Minſhul of Cheſhire, by whom he had no children. Soon after, he re- 
moved to an houſe in the Artillery-walk leading to Bunhill-fields, where he continued till his death, 
except during the Plague at London in 1665, when he retired with his family to St. Giles Chalfont 
in Buckinghamſhire , at which time his Paradiſe Loſt was finiſhed, though not printed till x 667. 
In 1670 he publiſhed the © Hiſtory of Britain; the year following his © Paradiſe Regained,” 
and «© Samſon Agoniſtes; in 1672, his © Logic; and the next year his diſcourſe © Of true Re- 

„ ligion,” &c. He died at his houſe in Bunhill November 1 5th, 1674, and was interred near the 
body of his father in the chancel of the Church of St. Giles's Cripplegate. 


His perſon was very advantageous; his ftature did not exceed the middle- ſize; his limbs well 
proportioned, nervous, and active; ſerviceable in all reſpects to his exercifing the ſword, in which 
he much delighted, and wanted neither ſkill nor courage to reſent an affront from men of the moſt 
athletick conſtitutions. In his diet he was abſtemious; not delicate in the choice of his diſhes; 
and ſtrong liquors of all kinds were his averſion. His deportment was ere&, open, and affable ; 
his converſation cheerful, eaſy, and inſtructive ; his wit on all occaſions at command, facetious, 
grave, or ſatirical, as the ſubject required; his judgment juſt and penetrating, his apprehenſion 
quick; his memory tenacious of what he read; his reading only not ſo extenſive as his genius, 
for that was univerſal. He ever expreſſed the moſt profound reverence to the Deity; and would 
ſay to his friends, that the divine properties of goodneſs, juſtice, and mercy, were the adequate 


rules of human actions, nor leſs the object of imitation for private advantage, than of admiration 
or reſpect for their own excellence and perfection. 


1d. p. 24.27. bid. p. 0 * Ibid " Ibid. p. 31.—38. i Ibid. p. 59, 60. 
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JAMES STUART, 
Duke of Ricumonp. 


TAMES STUART, Duke of Richmond, Lord Steward of the houſhold in the reign 
of King Charles I. was of the nobleſt extraction, and neareſt allied to that King of any man, 
| who was not deſcended from King James. He was ſon of Eſme Duke of Richmond by 
Catharine, daughter and ſole heir of Sir Henry Darcy, of Brimham in the County of York, 
Knt. and was born at Blackfriers in London, on the 6th of April 1612 *. King Charles I. nek 
great care of his education, and ſent him to travel in France, Italy, and Spain, of which laſt 
kingdom he was created a Grandee; and as ſoon as he returned to England, though he was 
ſcarce one and twenty years of age, he was fworn of the Privy Council, and, by his Majeſty's means, 
married to Mary the ſole daughter of his deceaſed favourite Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, with 
whom he received twenty thouſand pounds in portion In 1640 upon the death of his father, 
he ſucceeded to his titles and eſtate, was afterwards made Lord Great Chamberlain and Ad- 
miral of Scotland, Lord Steward of his Majeſty's houſhold, Warden of the Cinque Ports, Gentle- 
man of the Bed-chamber, and Knight of the Garter *. 


Uron the meeting of the Long-Parliament in November 1 Gan. he adhered firmly to the King's 
intereſt, and upon all occaſions diſtinguiſhed his zeal for his Majeſty. This highly exaſ perated 
the contrary party againſt him, who endeavoured, ſays Lord Clarendon „ to remove him from 
the King, both becauſe they had a mind to have his office of Warden of the Cinque-Ports from 
him, that it might be conferred on the Earl of Warwick; and as he was almoſt the only man 
of great quality and conſideration about the King, who did not in the leaſt degree ſtoop or make 
court to them, but oppoſed them boldly in the Houſe, and all other ways purſued his maſter's 
| ſervice with his utmoſt vigour and intenſeneſs of mind. They could not charge him with any 
thing like a crime, and therefore only intended by ſome vote to brand him, and make him odi- 
ous ; by which, they preſumed, they ſhould at laſt make him willing to ranſom himſelf by quit- 
ting that office, for which there was ſome under- hand treaty by perſons, who were ſolicitous to 
prevent farther inconveniences ; and when at laſt the Duke was induced to refign it to the Earl 
of Warwick, they no longer urged the diſcourſe of evil counſellors. But an incident happened 
ſoon after, which again expoſed him to the reſentments of the anti-court party; for upon occaſion 
of a tumultuary cry of that party in the Houſe of Lords to adjourn, on account of ſome overtures, 
which did not pleaſe them, the Duke ſaid, though without directing himſelf to the Speaker of that 
Houſe, that if they would adjourn, he wiſhed it might be for ſix months. Upon which one of 
them immediately moved, that the Houſe might not riſe; and that the Duke ſhould explain 
himſelf, and anſwer for the making ſuch a motion, as being granted, would be deſtructive to the 
commonwealth. The Duke replied, that he had made no motion, but only uſed that expreſſion 
to ſhew his diſlike of the other motion to adjourn, at that time, when there was buſineſs in agi- 
tation of great concernment; and that when he ſpoke, all men being on their feet, and out of 
their places, he conceived the Houſe had been riſen. However he was required to withdraw, 
and after a very warm debate, it was reſolved by the major part, that he had committed no of- 
fence ; while the others entered a proteſtation, that they were free from the miſchiefs or incon- 
veniences, which might attend the not puniſhing of an offence, tending ſo much to the preju- 
dice of the King or kingdom. This proteſtation was the next day taken notice of in the Houſe of 
Commons, and vehemently urged againſt the Duke, with ſeveral reflections on his education, 
intereſt, and religion: in anſwer to which it was alledged, that he was a perſon of honour 


*Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, p. 3or. edit. Oxon. * Clarendon, ubi ſupra. 4 Dugdale, p. 427. 
1732. fol. Dugdale's Baronage of ä 0. II. p. 426. Bo, p. 90. Id. p. 133, 134. 
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and integrity, and of ſo unblemiſhed a reputation, that in all the diſcovery of the court- offences, 
there was not any to his diſadvantage. That his education had been, according to the beſt rules of 
the greateſt perſons, for ſome years beyond the ſeas; and that having ſpent a conſiderable time in 
France and Italy, he viſited Spain, where his great quality being known, and without queſtion as a 
compliment to this kingdom, with which it was then in ſtrict alliance and confederacy, the 
King of Spain had conferred the honour of Grandee upon him; which was of no other advantage 
or ſignification to him, than to be covered in the preſence of that King, as the principal ſub- 
jects there are. That his affection to the Proteſtant religion was unqueſtionable and very emi- 
nent: and though his ſiſters, who had been bred under their mother, were Roman Catholicks ; 
yet his brothers, of whoſe education he had taken the ſole care, were very good Proteſtants. But 
notwithſtanding theſe and other reaſons urged in his favour, it was reſolved by the majority of 
voices, not half the Houſe being preſent at the end of ſo long a debate, that they ſhould accuſe 
the Duke to the Lords of being one of the malignant party, and an evil counſellor to his Majeſty ; 
and deſire them to join in a requeſt to the King, that he might be removed from any office or em- 
ployment about his perſon. This was ſolemnly recommended to the Lords accordingly, and by 
them ſo far received, that, though the requeſt was rejected, no diſlike nor diſapprobation of the 
matter or manner was in the leaſt diſcovered . 


Wurx the King and Parliament appeared againſt each other in arms, the Duke attended his 
Majeſty ; by whom, in December 1644, he was ſent, together with the Earl of Southampton, 
from Oxford, with a meſſage to the Parliament for a treaty |; which being agreed to, he was 
appointed one of the King's Commiſſioners at Uxbridge i After his Majeſty's death, he obtained 
leave to attend his body at his funeral in the chapel at Windſor *. 


H died himſelf March 3oth 1655, and was interred on the ſouth fide of Henry VII's cha- 
pel in Weſtminſter-abbey ; leaving iſſue Eſme, his only ſon, and a daughter Mary, married to 
Richard Earl of Arran, ſecond fon of James the firſt Duke of Ormonde '. 


Her was, according to Lord Clarendon », a man of very good parts and an excellent underſtand- 
ing ; yet, which is no common infirmity, ſo diffident of himſelf, that he was ſometimes go- 
verned by men, who judged much worſe than himſelf. He was of a great and haughty ſpirit, and ſo 
punctual in point of honour, that he never ſwerved a tittle. He had fo intire a reſignation ofhim- 
ſelf tothe King, that he abhorred all artifices to ſhelter himſelf from the prejudice of thoſe, who, 
how powerful ſoever, failed in their duty to his Majeſty ; and therefore he was purſued with all 
imaginable malice by them, as one, who would have no quarter upon ſo infamous terms, as but 
looking on, whilſt his maſter was ill uſed. As he had received great promiſes from the King, 
ſo he ſacrificed all he had to his ſervice, as ſoon as his occafions called for it; and lent his Majeſty 
at one time twenty thouſand pounds together; and as ſoon as the war begun, engaged his three 

brothers, all gallant Gentlemen, in the ſervice, in which they all loſt their lives. Mr. Lloyd like- 
wiſe obſerves ”, that his courteſy was his nature, not his art; and his affability, not a ſervile po- 
pularity, or ambitious infinuation, but the native gentleneſs of his diſpoſition; that his knowledge 
was very extenſive, but that he was © leſs forward in the practice and traverſes of war, than in 
< treaties of peace, where his honour ennobled his cauſe, and his moderation advanced it; and 
that when his maſter's cauſe was irrecoverably ruined, he retired to a private courſe of life, where 
e chearful and unconcerned, in expectation he provided for the worſt, and hoped for the beſt, 
ce in the conſtant exerciſe of that religion, which he and his maintained more effectually by their 
cc examples than with their ſwords ; doing as much good in encouraging the orthodox by his pre- 
* ſence, as in relieving them by his bounty. In a word, we may fay of him, as Macarius doth 


« of Juſtin ; there was no vice, but he thought below him, and no virtue, which he eſteemed 
& not his duty or his ornament.” 


Id. p. 134, 135. Id. p. 423. Id. p. 423, 426. * Memoirs, p. i 68 fol. 
Id. p. 56g, 550. | Dugtale p. 427. F 15 301. A . 
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GEORGE DIGBY, 
Earl of BRISTOI. 


EORGE DIGBY, Earl of Briſtol, ſon and heir of John, Earl of Briſtol, by Beatrice, 
daughter to Charles Walcot, of Walcot in Shropſhire, Eſq; was born at Madrid in Spain, 
where his father was Embaſſador, in the month of October 1612 *, and baptized on 
the 5th of November following, in honour of the deliverance from the Gun-powder-treaſon on that 
day'*. On the r5th of Auguſt 1629, he was entred a nobleman of Magdalen College in the 
Univerſity of Oxford, where he proſecuted his ſtudies with great vigour and ſucceſs ; and in 16 36, 
upon his Majeſty's viſiting that Univerſity, was, among many other perſons of honour, created 
Maſter of Arts . In the years 1638 and 1639, he held a correſpondence by letters with Sir 
Kenelm Digby, in defence of the proteſtant religion, which he maintained with great ſtrength of 
reaſon, and elegance and vivacity of ſtile, againſt that gentleman's exceptions ; as appears from 
the letters themſelves, which were publiſhed in 1651, with Sir Kenelm's anſwers. 

Ix the beginning of the Long Parliament, of which he was a member, he exerted himſelf 
with prodigious zeal againſt the meaſures of the Court; for on the gth of November 1640, hemade 
a very elaborate ſpeech againſt the levying of ſhip- money, the abuſes in preſſing foldiers, the 
multitude of monopolies, and other grievances ; urging, that a remon ſtrance might be preſent- 
ed to the King concerning the deplorable ſtate of the kingdom *; and on the 19th of January 
| following, he made another ſpeech in favour of Triennial Parliaments . He was likewiſe ap- 
pointed one of the managers of the evidence in the Houſe of Commons againſt the Earl of Straf- 
ford :; but upon the debate concerning the Bill of Attainder of that Earl on the 21ſt of April 
1641, he declared himſelf abſolutely unſatisfied with the main foundation of that bill, Sir Henry 
Vane's evidence and notes, concluding with a motion to lay aſide the bill, and bring in another to 
ſecure the ſtate from all future miſchiefs, which could ariſe from that Earlb. This ſpeech was 
highly reſented by many in the Parliament; and being printed, one part of it was ordered by 
them to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman i. Nor did the reſentments of the anti: 
court party ſtop here ; for, on the 1oth of June following, he was expelled the Houſe of Com- 
mons for endeavouring to invalidate the evidence, and aſperſe the veracity of Col. Goring, who 
had diſcovered a deſign of bringing up the army to over-awe the Parliament ; but on the ſame 
day he was called by the King's writ into the Houſe of Peers. He now engaged with deter- 
mined reſolution in his Majeſty's ſervice ; who by his advice was induced to impeach at once 
fix of the principal men of the oppoſite party, Lord Kimbolton, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hamden, Mr. 
Hollis, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, and Mr. 'Strode '. But in January 1641-2, upon his Lordſhip's go- 
ing with Col. Lundsford to viſit ſome diſbanded officers at Kingſton in Surrey, he was accuſed 
by the Houſe of Commons of High-treaſon, in the Houſe of Peers, for levying war againſt the 
King and Parliament “. This occaſioned him to retire to Holland; from whence writing a let- 
ter to his brother-in-law Sir Lewis Dives, incloſing another to the Queen, and thoſe letters being 


intercepted, and brought to the Houſe of Commons, he was a ſecond time charged with High- 


treaſon*. However, in 1642, he ventured back privately into England, and ftaid ſome days in 
diſguiſe at York, conferring fo ſecretly with the King, that no notice was taken of him ; and 
finding by the ſituation of his Majeſty's affairs, that it was not yet proper for him to appear, he 
reſolved to return to the Queen in Holland, and haſten the proviſion of arms and ammunition fo 
neceflary for his Royal Maſter's defence. But the bark, in which he was going over, being taken 
by the Parliament's ſhips, he was carried to Hull, where he diſguiſed himſelf fo artfully, that he 
was not known, till he diſcovered himſelf to Sir John Hotham, the governor of that town, whom 
he prevailed upon to promile to ſurrender it to the King; which engagement, though afterwards 


+ Dugdale's Baronage of England, Vol. II. p. 437. and Ruſhworth's Collections, part III. Whitelocke's Me- 
Wood's Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. Col. 579. 2d. edit. morials, p. 39. edit. London 1732. 

This appears from a letter of Mr. John Sanford, his father's »Nalſon, Vol. II. p. 175. Wood, Col. 380. 
Chaplain, to Sir Thomas Edmonds, Embaſſador in France, da- * Echard's Hiſtory of England, p. 308, 509. 3d. edit. 
ted at Madrid the ſame day, among the MS State: papers of Sir ! Clarendon, Hiſtory of the Rebellion, p. 118. edit. Oxon, 


Tho. Edmonds, Vol. VII. p. 401. Wood,, ubi ſupra. 1732. fol. Id. p. 125, 126. 
„Id. ibid. * Nalſon's Collections, Vol. I. p. 505. Id. p. 141. * Id. p. 141, 142. | 


1 


broken, 


en his cabinet of ſecret papers and letters, which were ordered by the Parliament to be printed, 


Wales to go into that Kingdom; and ſoon after retired himſelf into France. Upon the death 


| having reconciled himſelf to the Church of Rome. But upon the ſigning of the treaty between 


on the 20th of March, 1676-7 at the age of fixty-four, and was interred in the church there.. 
Buy his lady, Anne, daughter of Francis Earl of Bedford, he had iſſue two ſons and two daughters *, 
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broken, he carried to his Majeſty at York, where his Lordſhip now appeared publickly . In 164.3 
he was made one of the Secretaries of State to his Majeſty, and High-Steward of the Univerſity 
of Oxford; and, on the 2oth of September the ſame year, was prefent at the battle of New- 
bury, where he met with an eſcape agreeable to the romantick courſe of his whole life, his face 
being much hurt by powder at the mouth of a piſtol, when the bullet was neither felt nor 
found. In 1645 he was appointed Lieutenant-General of all the King's forces on the North 
of Trent; but ſoon after intirely routed at Sherborne in Yorkſhire ; and in his baggage was tak- 


as the King's letters taken at Naſeby had been before, though in an unfair manner, ſuch being 
ſuppreſſed, as were to his advantage. After this defeat he tranſported himſelf to the Iſle of 
Man, from thence to Ireland, and next to the Iſle of Jerſey, in order to engage the Prince of 


of his father, January 16th, 1652-3, he ſucceeded to the title of Earl of Briſtol *. He was like- | 
wiſe employed in the ſervice of the French Court, as Lieutenant- General of their Army in Italy, 


Cromwell and the King of France in 1657, he was obliged to leave that kingdom, and went 
to wait upon King Charles II. at Bruges, and thence to the Spaniſh army under the command of 
Don John of Auſtria, with whom he highly ingratiated himſelf, and was very inſtrumental in 
recovering St. Ghiſlain to the Spaniards. | | 

After the Reſtoration he was made Knight of the Garter *, and was a very frequent ſpeaker in 
the Houſe of Lords, and an implacable enemy to the Earl of Clarendon, againſt whom, on the 
10th of July 1663, he exhibited articles of High-treaſon and other crimes ; which were rejected 
by that Houſe * And though he continued a profeſſed Roman-catholick, yet in the debate 
upon the Teſt-bill, on the 1 5th of March 1672-3, he made a very ſtrong ſpeech in favour of it, 
declaring himſelf a Catholick of the Church of Rome, not of the Court of Rome. In his laſt 
fickneſs, he made uſe of no prieſt of the Roman-catholick religion, nor miniſter of any other ; 
but was obſerved to be very devout and frequent in prayer. He died at Chelſea near London, 


He was a man of extraordinary parts by nature and art, and of an education as accompliſhed 
as any perſon in that age; a gallant and beautiful perſon, of great eloquence and gracefulneſs in 
his diſcourſe, though with ſome little affectation; and of ſo univerſal a knowledge, that he never 
wanted ſubject for converſation. He was heroically brave and enterpriſing, and equal for the moſt 
part to the greateſt affairs; but at the ſame time the unfitteſt man to conduct them, being hur- 
ried on by a ſuperior ambition, and vanity, and confidence in himſelf, which ſometimes intoxica- 
ted, tranſported, and expoſed him. He was much given to ſpeculations in Aſtrology '; and 
his fatal infirmity was, that he too often thought difficult things very eaſy, and conſidered not 
poſſible conſequences, when the propoſition adminiſtred ſomething, that was delightful to his fan- 
cy, by purſuing whereof he imagined he ſhould reap ſome glory to himſelf, of which he was 
immoderately ambitious. So that if the conſultation were upon any action to be done, no man 

more cheerfully reſigned his own conceptions to a joint determination; but when it was once 
affirmatively reſolved (beſides that he might poſſibly reſerve ſome impertinent circumſtances, as 
he thought, the imparting whereof would change the nature of the thing,) if his fancy ſuggeſted 
to him any particular, which himſelf might perform in that action, upon the imagination, that 
every body would approve it, if it were propoſed to them, he choſe rather to do, than communi- 
cate it, that he might have ſome ſignal part to himſelf in the tranſaction, in which no other per- 
ſon might claim a ſhare. By this unhappy temper he often involved himſelf in very unproſperous 
attempts; and his maſter King Charles I. himſelf was moſt unfit to be ſerved by fuch a counſel- 
lor, being too eaſily inclined to ſudden enterprizes, and as eafily ſtartled, when they were en- 
tered upon | 


Ibid. p. 231, 232 * Wood, ubi ſupra. * Clarendon, p. 684, 685. Dugdale, ubi ſupra. 

" Clarendon, p. 370. [d. p. 472. * Echard. p. 619. * Echard, p. 809, 810. * Id. p. 891, 892. 

Id. p. 487, 488. Id. 488, 489. Sir Phil. Warwick's Memoirs, p. 291. 

* Dugdale, ubi ſupra. ? Clarendon, p. 684 Wood, col. 587. $ Dugdale, ubi ſupra. 

* Rapin's Hiſtory of England, Vol. II. p. 598. of Tindal's * Clarendon, p. 112, 113. Id. p. 684, and Sir Phil. 


Tranſlat. in fol. and Sir Ph. Warwick's Memoirs, p. 290. Warwick's Memoirs, p. 290. Id. p. 113, 
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WILLIAM RUSSEL 


Duke of Brvrorp. 


1 


ILLIAM RUSSEL, the firſt Duke of Bedford, was eldeſt ſon of Francis Earl of 
W Bedford, by Catharine, ſole daughter and heir of Giles Bridges, Lord Chandois *, and 
| was born in the year 1614. He was educated in Magdalen- college in the Univerſity of 
Oxford, and made Knight of the Bath at the coronation of King Charles 1. He was a Mem- 
ber of the Long-Parliament, which met at Weſtminſter November 3d 1640 *, and on the th of 
May following, upon the death of his father, ſucceeded him in his honours and eſtate*. 


In July 1642, he was appointed by the Parliament General of the Horſe, in the army raiſed 
in their defence againſt the King*; and the Marquis of Hertford being ſent by his Majeſty into 
the Weſt to levy forces, in order to relieve Portſmouth, the Earl of Bedford had the command 
of ſeven thouſand foot and eight full troops of horſe, to prevent his making his head in thoſe parts; 
and marched with ſuch expedition, that he forced the Marquis out of Somerſetſhire, where his 
power and intereſt were believed unqueſtionable, and ſo deſtroyed” all hopes of forming an army 
for the King in the Weſt *, He afterwards joined the Earl of Effex, and in the battle of Edge- 
hill commanded the reſerve of horſe i, which ſaved the whole army, when the horſe of both wings 
had been defeated, and, after doing great execution on the King's infantry, brought off their own 
foot; fo that it became doubtful, who had the victory, this reſerve being the only body of forces; 
that ſtood their ground in goodorder*. In 1643, he, and the Earls of Holland and Clare, conferred 
with the Earl of Eſſex, who grew weary of the war; and they had ſo much influence in the Houſe 
of Lords, that, on the 5th of Auguſt the fame year, that Houſe defired a conference with the 
Commons, and declared to them their reſolution of ſending propoſitions for peace to the King; 
and hoped they would join with him. But by the artifice of Pennington, Lord-Mayor of Lon- 
don, who procured a petition from the Common-council of that city againſt the peace, ſuch tu- 
mults were raiſed to terrify theſe Lords, that they left the town, the Commons refuſing to agree 
to their propoſitions'. The Earls of Bedford and Holland reſolved therefore to go to Oxford; 
but their purpoſe being diſcovered or ſuſpected, they with ſome difficulty got into the King's 
garriſon at Wallingford, from whence the Governor ſent an account of their arrival to the coun- 
cil at Oxford. The King was then at the ſiege of Glouceſter, and the council divided in their 
opinions, in what manner to receive them ; but his Majeſty upon his return determined on a 
middle way, By allowing them to come to Oxford, and every perſon to treat them there as they 
thought fit, while himſelf would look upon them according to their future behaviour. Accord- 
ingly the two Earls came, and, together with the Earl of Clare, entered into the King's ſervice 
in Glouceſterſhire v, waited upon his Majeſty throughout his march, charged in the royal regiment 
of horſe at the battle of Newbury with great bravery, and in all reſpects behaved themſelves very 
well". Upon the King's return to Oxford, he ſpoke to them on all occaſions very graciouſly ; 
but they were not treated in the ſame manner by others of the Court, ſo that the Earl of Hol- 
land going away firſt, the Earls of Bedford and Clare followed *, and came to the Earl of Eſſex 


at St. Alban's on Chriſtmas-day 164.3. Soon after this, by order of Parliament, the Earl of 


Bedford was taken into cuſtody by the black rod , and his eſtate ſequeſtered, as was likewiſe the 


Earl of Clare's, till the Parliament, upon their ſucceſſes againſt the King in 1644, in a kind tem- 
per, ordered their ſequeſtrations to be taken off ; and on the 17th of April the year following 
the Earl of Bedford, with the Earls of Leiceſter and Clare, and the Lords Paget, Rich, and 


a alc's Baronage of England, Vol. II. p. 380. edit. London 1731. > Clarendon's Hiftory of the Rebel- 
v Dag Peerage c England, Vol. I. p. 119. 2d. edit. ſays, lion, p. 238, 239, 243. edit. Oxon. 1732. Id. p. 25t. 
that he was in the 87th year of his age at his death in 1700. * Id. p. 252. Id. p. 341, 342. 
' © Farl of Angleſey's Speech in the trial of William Lord * Id. p. 343.— 346. and Whitelocke, Þ. 71. 
Ruſſcl. 4 Dugdale, ubi ſupra, * Clarendon, p. 355, 356. d. p. 355, 356. 
© Ruſhworth's Collect. Vol. IV. P. 29) 30. ? Whatelocke, p. 79. 119. p. 95. 
' Pugdale, ubi ſupra. © Whitclocke's Memorials, p. 61. 


Gg Conway, 


| 114 WIIIITIAM Russ EL, Duke of Bedford. 

| | Conway, who had left Oxford, and come in to the Parliament at London, took the Covenant 
| before the Commiſſioners of the Great-Seal '. However he did not interpoſe in any publick af- 
il | fairs, till the Houſe of Peers met in 1660, when the Earl of Mancheſter, their ſpeaker, was or- 
ny . dered by them to write to him to take his place among them; which he accordingly did, being 
| aſſured of their deſign to reſtore the King; and, on the 27th of April that year, he was appointed 


| one of the managers of the conference with the Houſe of Commons, © to conſider of ſome ways 
8 « and means to make up the breaches and diſtractions of the kingdom; and on the 5th of May 
l was one of the Committee of Peers © for viewing and conſidering, what ordinances had been 
made ſince the Houſe of Lords were voted uſeleſs, which now paſſed as acts of Parliament; and 


% to draw up and prepare an act to be preſented to the Houſe, to repeal what they ſhould think fit.” 


1 | AFTER the Reſtoration of King Charles II. the Earl was fo far in his favour, that at the ſolem- 

| nity of his coronation, April 21ſt 1661, he had the honour of carrying St. Edward's Scepter, and, 
hl | on the 29th of May 1672, was elected Knight of the Garter; and during that whole reign, 
as well as the ſucceeding one, ſhewed himſelf on all occaſions a firm friend to the conſtitution, 
and a zealous affertor of the liberty of the ſubject and the Proteſtant religion. When King 
James II. upon the approach of the Prince of Orange towards London, called an extraordinary 
council to conſider of his Highneſs's propoſals, the Earl was one of that number; and his Ma- 
jeſty under great diſtraction earneſtly applying himſelf to him, and ſaying, © My Lord, you are 
* a good man, and have a great influence ; you can do much for me at this time; his Lordſhip 
anſwered, © I am an old man, and can do but little; adding with a deep ſigh, © I had once 
&« a ſon, who could now have been very ſerviceable to your Majeſty ;” meaning the Lord Ruſſel, 
who had been beheaded : which ſtruck the King half dead with filence and confuſion *. 
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Upon the advancement of the Prince and Princeſs of Orange to the Throne, he was ſworn 
one of the Privy Council, and made Lord Lieutenant of the Counties of Bedford and Cambridge, 
and Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum of the County of Middleſex and Liberties of Weſt- 
minſter; and, on the 11th of May 1694, was created Marquis of Taviſtock and Duke of Bedford. 

In 1695, his Grace having ſettled all things in reference to his grandſon's marrying Elizabeth, 
only daughter and heir of John Howland of Stretham, Eſq; who was one of the greateſt fortunes 
of that time, it was thought proper, for the honour of this alliance, to make him Baron How. . 
land of Stretham in Surrey, on the 1 3th of June the ſame year. 


He died on the 7th of September 1700, in the eighty ſeventh year of his age; and was interred 
with his anceſtors at Cheyneys in Bucks, where a noble monument is erected for him and his 
lady *, who was Anne, daughter to Robert Carr Earl of Somerſet, a lady of great accompliſh- 
ments both of mind and perſon, whom he married in July 16”, and by whom he had fix 
ſons and three daughters, who lived to maturity. 


Id. p. 145. Collins, p. 117, 118, * Collins, p 118, 119. 
: Rapin, Vol. II. p. 780. Letters of Thomas Earl of Serafforde, Vol. 1 p. 86. 
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HENRY BENNET,. 


Earl of ArLtinGTON. 


was ſecond ſon of Sir John Bennet of Arlington in Middleſex, by Dorothy, daughter of 
Sir John Crofts of Saxham in the County of Norfolk. He was born in the year 1618", 
and educated at Chriſt-church in the Univerſity of Oxford, where he took the degree of Maſter 
of Arts, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his poetical compoſitions, ſeveral of which were occaſion- 
ally inſerted in books of verſes publiſhed under the name of the Univerſity, and in others in that 
time. In the beginning of the civil war, when King Charles I. fixed his chief reſidence at Oxford, 
he was appointed Under-ſecretary to the Lord George Digby, Secretary of State; and afterwards 
entered himſelf as a volunteer in the Royal cauſe, and did. his Majeſty good ſervice, eſpecially at 
the ſharp encounter near Andover in Hampſhire *, where he received ſeveral wounds: When 
the wars were ended, he did not leave the King, when ſucceſs did, but attended his intereſt in 
foreign parts; and, in order to qualify himſelf the better for his Majeſty's ſervice, travelled into 
Italy, and made his obſervations on the ſeveral countries and ſtates of Europe. He was after- 
wards made Secretary to James Duke of York, and received the honour of Knighthoad from King 
Charles IT. at Bruges in March 1658 5, and was ſoon after ſent Envoy to the Court of Spain; 
in which negotiation he acted with ſo much prudence and ſucceſs, that his Majeſty, upon his re- 
turn to England, ſoon called him home, and made him Kceper of his Privy-purſe *. On the 2d 
of October 1662, he was appointed principal Secretary of State in the room of Sir Edward Ni- 
cholas :; but by this preferment of his ſome advances were evidently made towards the intereſt 
of Rome ; fince the new Secretary was one, who ſecretly eſpouſed the cauſe of popery, and had 
much influenced the King towards the embracing that religion, the year before his reſtoration, at 
Fontarabia ; on which account he had been ſo much threatned by the Lord Culpepper, that 
it was believed he durſt not return into England, till after the death of that nobleman *, - 


HI ENRY BENNET, Farl of Arlington, was deſcended from an ancient family, and 


Manch 14th 1664, he was advanced to the degree of a Baron of this realm, by the title of Lord 
Arlington of Arlington in Middleſex; and, in 1670, was one of the cabinet council, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the title of the Cabal *, and one of thoſe Miniſters, who adviſed the ſhutting up of the 
Exchequer '., April 22 1672, he was created Viſcount Thetford and Earl of Arlington“; and on 
the 1 5th of June following, was made Knight of the Garter". On the 22d of the ſame month 
he was ſent to Utrecht, with the Duke of Buckingham and Lord Hallifax, as Embaſſaders ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiaries, to meet jointly with ſuch, as ſhould be appointed by the King 
of France, and with the Deputies from the States-General. But this negotiation had no great ef- 


ect. In April 1673, he was appointed one of the three Plenipotentiaries from the Court of 


Great-Britain to Cologne, in order to mediate a peace between the Emperor and King of France”. 
In January following, the Houſe of Commons reſolving to attack him, as well as the Dukes of 
Lauderdale and Buckingham, who were likewiſe members of the Cabal, the laſt endeavoured to 
clear himſelf by caſting all the odium upon the Earl of Arlington; who being admitted to make 
his defence in that Houſe, anſwered ſome parts of the Duke of Buckingham's ſpeech, but was fo 


far from giving them ſatisfaction with regard to his own conduct, that they immediately drew up 


articles of impeachment againſt him, wherein he was charged to have been a conſtant and vehe- 
ment promoter of popery and popiſh.councils; to have been guilty of many undue practices in or- 


* Supplement to the Peerage of England, p. 195, 196, edit. Echard, Hiſtory of England, p. 805. 3d edit. 


on 1716. in 8vo. » Wood, Faſti Oxon. Vol. II. col. i Dugdalc's Baronage of England, Vol. II. p. 483. 
27 1 that he was 67 years old at his death in 1685. * Rapin, Vol. II. Pp. 655. Id. p. 661. f 
Id. ibid. col. 157. «Peerage of England, Vol. II. part Dugdale, ubi ſupra. Wood, ubi ſupra. 
IL p. 12. edit. London 1712, in 8vo. _ © Wood, ubi ſupra. * Rapin, Vol. II. p. 664. Wood, ubi ſupra. 
Fa. ibid. Biſhop Kennet's Regiſter, p. 788, 789. 
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116 Henry BENNET, Earl of Arlington. 

der to promote his own greatneſs ; to have embezzeled and waſted the treaſure of the nation; 
and to have falſly and traiterouſly betrayed the important truſt repoſed in him, as a counſellor and 
principal Secretary of State:. Upon this he appeared before the Houſe of Commons, and ſpoke 
much more than was expected; excuſing himſelf, though without blaming the King. This had 
ſo good an effect, that though he, as Secretary of State, was more expoſed than any other, by 
the many warrants and orders, which he had figned ; yet he was-acquitted by a ſmall majority. 
But the care, which he took to preſerve himſelf, and his ſucceſs in it, loſt him his high favour 
with the King, as the Duke of York was out of meaſure offended with him; for which reaſon 
he quitted his poſt, and was made Lord Chamberlain on the 11th of September 1674, with 
this publick reaſon given, that it was in recompence of his long and faithful ſervice, and particu- 
larly for having performed the office of principal Secretary of State for the ſpace of twelve years 
to his majeſty's great ſatisfaction *. But finding, that his intereſt began ſenſibly to decline, while 
that of the Earl of Danby increaſed, who ſucceeded Lord Clifford in the office of Lord High 
Treaſurer, which had ever been the height of Lord Arlington's ambition, he conceived an impla- 
cable hatred againſt that Earl, and uſed his utmoſt efforts to ſupplant him; tho in vain*. For, 
upon his return from his unſucceſsful journey to Holland in 1674-5, his credit was ſo much ſunk, 
that ſeveral perſons at Court took the liberty to mimick his perſon and behaviour, as had been 
formerly done againſt the Lord Chancellor Clarendon; and it became a common jeſt for ſome 
courtier, to put a black patch upon his noſe, and ſtrut about with a white ſtaff in his hand, in 
order to divert the King. One reaſon of his Majeſty” s diſguſt to him is thought to have been the 
Earl's late turning towards the popular ſtream, and more eſpecially his outward proceedings againſt 
the Papiſts, while the Court knew him to be of their Religion in his heart. And in relation to this 
a remarkable ſtory is told; that Col. Richard Talbot, afterwards Earl of Tyrconnel, having been 
ſome time abſent from the Court, upon his return found Lord Arlington's credit extremely low ; 
and ſeeing him one day acted by a perſon with a patch and a ſtaff, he took occaſion to expoſtulate 
this matter with the King, with whom he was very familiar, remonſtrating, how very hard it was, 
that poor Harry Bennet ſhould be thus uſed, after he had fo long and faithfully ſerved his Majeſ- 
ty, and followed him every where in his exile. The King hereupon began to complain too, de- 
claring what cauſe he had to be diſſatisfied with his conduct, who had of late behaved himſelf 
« after a ſtrange manner ; - for not content to come to prayers, as others did, he muſt be conſtant 
« atfacraments too.” © Why,” ſaid Colonel Talbot interrupting, © does not your Majeſty do 
the ſame thing? © God's fiſh,” replied the King with ſome warmth, 1 wok there is a differ- 
« ence between Harry Bennet and me. However, in 1679, Lord Arlington was choſen one 
of the new council to his Majeſty “; RA? upon the acceſſion of King James II. to the Throne, 
was confirmed by him in the office of Lord Chamberlain. 


He died July 28, 1685, aged ſixty ſeven years, and was interred at Euſton in Suffolk x, By 
his lady Iſabella, daughter of Lewis de Naſſau, Lord Beverwaert, he had one only daughter, I- 
abella, married to Henry, Duke of Grafton. | 


Hex was, according to Biſhop Burnet „ a proud man; and his parts were ſolid, but not quick. He 
had the art of obſerving the King's temper, and managing it beyond all the men of that time. 
He was believed a Papiſt. He had once profeſſed it, and at his death again reconciled him- 
ſelf to the church of Rome. Yet in the whole courſe of his miniſtry, he ſeemed to have made 
it a maxim, that the King ought to ſhew no favour to popery, fince all his affairs would be 
ruined, if ever he turned that way; which made the Papiſts become his mortal enemies, and accuſe 

* as an apoſtate, and the bemper of their intereſts. 


* Echard, p. got. " Burnet, Hiſtory of his own Time, from the War begun in 1672, to the Peace concluded 1679. p. 
Vol. I. p. 365, 366. * Echard, p. 909. 394- of the firſt of his works, edit. 1740. * Echard, p. 911. 
Sir William Temple's Memoirs of what . in Europe, Id. p. 974. * Wood, ubi ſupra. Vol. I. p. gg. 
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JOHN MAIT LAND. 


Duke of LAUDERDALE. 


OHN MAITLAND, Duke of Lauderdale, was deſcended of the ancicnt Family of Mait- 
land, and Lords of Thirleſtane in the kingdom of Scotland, of which his grandfather was cre- 
ated a Baron, as his father afterwards was Viſcount Maitland, and Earl of Lauderdale, by 

King James I. Upon the breaking out of the wars in Scotland in the reign of Charles I. he 
was a zealous covenanter; and in January 1644-5, one of the Commiſſioners at the treaty 
of Uxbridge", during which, upon the death of his father, he ſucceeded to his titles and 
eſtate , and in which he was very active; © but being, lays Lord Clarendon *', a young man, 
ce not accuſtomed to an orderly and decent way of ſpeaking, and having no gracious pronunci- 
« ation, and full of paſſion, he made every thing much more difficult than it was before. In 


April 1647, he came with the Earl of Dumfermling to London, with a commiſſion to join with 


the Parliament Commiſſioners in perſuading the King to ſign the covenant and propoſitions offer- 
ed to him ; and in the latter end of the fame year, he, in conjunction with the Earl of Low- 
don, Chancellor of Scotland, and the Earl of Lancrick, managed a private treaty with his Ma- 


jeſty at Hampton-Court, which was renewed and ſigned by him on the 26th of December at 


Cariſbrook-Caſtle; by which, among other conceſſions,” that were very remarkable, the King 
engaged himſelf, to employ the Scots equally with the Engliſh in all foreign employ- 
ments and negotiations; and that a third part of all the offices and places about the King, 
Queen, and Prince, ſhould be conferred upon perſons of that nation; and that the King 
and Prince, or one of them, ſhould frequently reſide in Scotland '. In Auguſt the year follow- 
ing, the Earl of Lauderdale was ſent by the Committee of Eſtates of Scotland. to the Prince of 
Wales, with a letter, in which, next to his father's reſtraint, they bewailed his Highnef.'s long 
abſence from that kingdom; and fince their forces were again marched into England, they &c- 
fired his preſence to countenance their endeavours for religion and his father's re-eſtabliſhment *. 
In 1649, he oppoſed with great vehemence the propoſitions made by the Marquis of Montroſs 
to King Charles II.; and in 1651 attended his Majeſty in his expedition into England, but was 
taken priſoner after the battle of Worceſter in September the ſame year', and confined in the 
Tower of London, Portland-Caſtle, and other priſons *, till the 3d of March 1659-60, when he 
was releaſed from his impriſonment in Windſor-Caſtle. | 

Upon the Reſtoration he was made Secretary of State for Scotland”, and perſuaded the King 
to demoliſh the forts and citadels built by Cromwell in Scotland; by which means he became 
very popular ". He was likewiſe very importunate with his Majeſty for his ſupporting Preſby- 
tery in that kingdom; though his zeal, in that reſpect, did nct continue Jeng, In 1660, he 


was appointed Lord Commitlioner for the King in Scotland; whither he was ſent with great 


pomp and ſplendor to bring about ſome extraordinary points, and particularly the union of the 


two Kingdoms; for which purpoſe he made a ſpecch at the opening of the Parliament at Edin- 


burgh on the 19th of October that year, in which he likewtte recommended the preſervation | 


of the church as eſtabliſhed by law, and expreited a prodigious zeal tor epitcopal government-? 
And indeed the enlarging of the King's power and grandeur in that kingdom was much owing to 
8 O P 8 : S5 « . 
the management of his Lordſhip, u ho had formerly been as much tor depreſſing, as he was now far 
S Þ Y [ O 
exalting the prerogative ; and from the time of his commiſſion the Scots dated all the inconve- 
niences, which they ſuffercd in that and the ſucceeding reign, For having there undertaken to make 
his Majeſty's power abſolute and arbitrary, he ſtretched the power of the Crown to all Kinds of ex- 
ceſſes, and aſſumed to himſelf a fort of lawleſs adminiſtration, the exerciſe of which was ſuppoſed to 
be granted to him upon the large promiſes he had made. In the proſecution of this deſign, being 


* Dugdale, Baronage of Fngland, Vol. II. p. 485. | I p. G19. and VV hitelocke, p 507, *09, 
> Whutclocke's Memorials, p. 12 3. cdit. 1732. * Burner, Vol. I p. 101. | Whirtelocke, p. 697. 
© Clarendon, Hiſt. of the Rebellion, p. 425. edit. Oxon. " Burnet, Vol J. p. 110. Lp. 107. 
17375 fol. © Ibid. p. 427. * Whitclocke, p. 244. „Id. p. 197, 108, 109. ” Echard, Hiſt. of England, 
' Clarendon, p. 317,820. 8 Whitelocke, p. 329. and p. 861, $62. zu edit. 
Claren don, P. 539» 540. l Clarendon, P. 379. 
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means, not only the affairs of Scotland were determined in the Court of England, without any 


kind in May 1678*, and by a third in May the year following“. 


much; proud, ambitious, inſolent, imperious, flattering, and diſſembling; and had courage 


was a very cold friend, but a very violent enemy. He ſeemed at firſt to deſpiſe wealth; but he 


118 Jonx Marttaxd, Duke of Lauderdale 


more apprehenſive of other men's officious interfering, than diſtruſtful of his own abilities, he took 
care to make himſelf his Majeſty's ſole informer, as well as his ſole Secretary; and by this 


notice taken of the King's Council in Scotland, but ſtrict obſervation was alſo made of all Scots 
men, who came to the Engliſh Court; and to attempt an addreſs and acceſs to his Majeſty, other- 
wiſe than by his Lordſkip's me Kation: was to hazard his perpetual reſentment. By theſe ways 
he gradually made himſelf almoſt the only fignificant perſon of the whole Scots nation; and in 
Scotland itſelf procured to himſelf fo ſovereign an authority, as to name the Privy- rn 
to place and remove the Lords of the Seſſion and Exchequer, to grant gifts and penſions, to levy 
and diſband forces, to appoint general officers, and to tranſact all matters of importance“. Be- 
ſides which, he was one of the fre Lords, who had the management of affairs in England, and 
were ſtiled the Cabal'; and in 1672, was made Marquis of March, and Duke of Lauderdale, 
and Knight of the Garter '. But theſe honours did not protect him from the indignation of the 
Houſe of Commons ; by whom, in November the year following, he was voted a © grievance, 
and not fit to be truſted or employed in any office or place of truſt”. And though his Ma- 
jeſty thought proper on the 25th of June 1674, to create him a Baron of England by the title 
of Baron of Peterſham in Surrey, and Earl of Guiltord ", yet the Houſe of Commons the next 
year preſented an addreſs to the King to remove him adi all his employments, and from his 
Majeſty's preſence and counſels for ever; which addreſs was followed by another of the ſame 


Hu died on the 24th of Auguſt 1682. By his firſt Lady, Anne, daughter and co-heir of 
Alexander, Earl of Hume in Scotland, he had one daughter, Mary; and by his ſecond, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of William, Earl of Dyſart, had no iffue ”. 


He was, according to Lord Clarendon a man of parts and induſtry, but loved 1 too 


enough not to fail where it was abſolutely neceſſary, and no impediment of honour to reſtrain him 
from doing any thing, that might gratify any of his paſſions ; nor was his fiery ſpirit capable of 
any moderation ©. Dr. Kennet likewiſe obſerves *, that he had neither morals nor any reputation 
or integrity; but was of an impetuous ſpirit, a great promoter of arbitrary power, and indeed 
the underminer of Epiſcopacy in Scotland, by laying it on a new foundation, the pleaſure of 
the King. Biſhop Burnet's character of him is as follows. He made a very ill appearance, and 
his whole manner was rough, and boiſterous, and very unfit for a court. He was very 
learned not only in Latin, in which he was a maſter, but in Greek and Hebrew. He had read 
a great deal in divinity, and almoſt all the hiſtorians ancient and modern; fo that he had great 
materials, He had with theſe an extraordinary memory, and a copious but unpoliſhed expreſſi- 
on. He had a violence of paſſion, that carried him often to fits lixe madneſs, in which he had 
no temper. If he took a thing wrong, it was a vain thing to ſtudy to convince him; that would 
rather provoke him to ſwear, he would never be of another mind : he was to be let alone ; 
and perhaps he would have forgot what he had ſaid, and come about of his own accord. He 


delivered himſelf up ad to luxury and ſenſuality; and by that means run into a vaſt ex- 
pence, and ſtuck at nothing, that was neceſſary to ſupport it. In his long impriſonment he had 
great impreſſions of religion on his mind; but he wore theſe out fo intirely that ſcarce any trace 
of them was left. He was in his 3 much againſt popery and arbitrary government; and 
yet by a fatal train of paſſions and intereſts, he made way for the former, and had almoſt 
eſtabliſhed the latter. And whereas ſome by a ſmooth deportment made the firſt beginnings of 
tyranny leſs diſcernible and unacceptable ; he by the fury of his behaviour heightened the ſeverity 
of his miniſtry, which was more like the cruelty of an inquiſition, than the legality of juſtice. With 

all this, he was a Preſbyterian, and retained his averſion to King Charles I. and his party to his 
death. The Duke of Buckingham uſed to call him a man of a blundering I. 


* Id. p. 862. Id. p. 865. Id. p. 976. * Kennet's Complete Hiſtory of f England, 
" Dugdale, ubi ſupra, p. 487. Vol. III. p. 405. * Dugdale, ubi ſupra. P. 525. 
t Echard, p. 897. * Dugdale, ubi ſupra. © Id. p. 379. Ubi ſupra. Vol. L P or. 
” Echard, p. 913. Id. p. 939, 
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THOMAS WILLIS, MD. 


TD: THOMAS WILLIS, an eminent Engliſh Phyſician in the ſeventeenth century, was 


eldeſt ſon of Mr. Thomas Willis, by Rachel his wife, daughter of Mr. Howell, and 


was born January the 27th 1621, at Great Bedwin in Wiltſhire. Having laid a good 
foundation of grammar-learning under Mr. Edward Sylveſter, a noted Schoolmaſter in All-Saints 
Pariſh in Oxford, he became, in 1636, through the patronage of Mr. Thomas Iles, Canon of 
Chriſt Church, a Member of that College; and applying himſelf vigorouſly to his ſtudies, took 
the degree of Batchelor of Arts June the 19th 1639, and that of Maſter June the 18th 1642; 
about which time Oxford being garriſoned for the King, he, among other ſcholars who continu- 
ed there, bore arms for his Majeſty's defence, and devoted his leiſure hours to the ſtudy of phy- 
fic, in which faculty he took the degree of Batchelor, December the 8th 1646. The gariſon of 
Oxford being then ſurrendered to the Parliament, he applied himſelf to the practice of his profeſſion, 
in which he ſoon became very eminent, and ſettled in St. John Baptiſt's pariſh in Oxford, in an 
houſe oppoſite to Merton-College, where he appropriated a room to be an oratory for divine ſer- 
vice, according to the Church of England, to which he fincerely adhered, even in times of the 
greateſt danger. In this room Mr. John Fell, afterwards Dean of Chriſt Church and Biſhop of 


Oxford, whoſe fifter Mary our author had married, Mr. John Dolben, afterwards Archbiſhop 


of York, and Mr. Richard Alliftree, afterwards Provoſt of Eaton-college, conſtantly exer- 
ciſed the liturgy and ſacraments, according to the Church of England *, to which moſt of the 


Royaliſts in Oxford, eſpecially ſcholars, who had been ejected, daily reſorted. Auguſt the 25th 1660, 


he became Sedleian Profeſſor of natural philoſophy, in the room of Dr. Toſhua Crofts then 
ejected; and October the goth following took the degree of Doctor of Phyſick; and being 
ſent for to moſt of the people of quality about Oxford, in one of his journeys, in April 1664, he 
diſcovered the famous medicinal ſpring at Aſtrop near Brackley, having, upon obſerving his 
horſe drink plentifully of it, made ſeveral experiments upon the water. 


He was one of the firſt members of the Royal Society, and ſoon made his name illuſtrious by 
his excellent writings, particularly, his © Diatribz duæ medico-philoſophice de fermentatione, 
e altera de febribus, and his © Diſſertatio Epiſtolica de urinis,” printed at the Hague in 1659 ; 


his © Cerebri Anatome, and his piece © De ratione motus Muſculorum, publiſhed in 1664 


his © Pathologiz Cerebri, & nervoſi generis ſpecimina, in quo agitatur de morbis convulſivis & 
ede ſcorbuto, in 1667 ; his © Aﬀectionum, quæ dicuntur hyſtericæ & hypocondriacz, patho- 


e logia ſpaſmodica, vindicata contra reſponſionem epiſtolarem Nath. Highmore, M. D.“ his 


« Exercitationes medico-phylicz duæ, 1, de ſanguinis accenſione: 2. de motu muſculari, in 
1670; his © De animà Brutorum, que hominis vitalis & ſenſitiva eſt, excrcitationes FR in 


1672; and his © Pharmaccutice rationalis, five diatriba de medicamentorum operationibus in 
* humano corpore, in 1674. 


In 1666, after the fire of London, he removed to Weſtminſter, upon the invitation of Arch- 
biſhop Sheldon, and ſettled in St. Martin's-lane. And as he roſe early in the morning, 
that he might be preſent at divine ſervice, (which he ſeldom or never failed) before he viſited his 
patients, he agreed with the ſchoolmaſter, who taught in the veſtry-room adjoining to the Church 
of St. Martin's, to read prayers in that Church at fix in the morning in ſummer, and ſeven in 
the winter half year, as well as at five in the evening; and ſceing the ſervice at theſe times 
greatly frequented, he ſettled twenty pounds per ann. at his death, which ſum he had for ſome 
years limited and paid in his life-time to the School-maſter for the augmentarion of his ſtipend, 
that his ſcholars might attend the ſaid prayers at the beginning and ending of their ſchool-hours. 
He was likewiſe a liberal benefactor to the poor wherever he came, having from his firſt prac- 


Which they had before conſtantly done in his room at Chrift-Clurch, | 
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tice allotted part of his profits to charitable uſes; his cuſtom being always in the latter years of 
his life to beſtow to thoſe purpoſes all his ſunday-fees, which amounted to more than thoſe of 


any other day of the week, his practice being more conſiderable, than that of any of the phy- 
ſicians his contemporaries. | 


He was Fellow of the College of Phyſicians in London, and refuſed the honour of Knight- 
hood. He was exact and regular in all his hours, and his table was the reſort of moſt of the 
great men in London. He died at his houſe in St. Martin's-lane, on the 11th of November 
1675, and was interred in the ſame grave with his wife in Weſtminſter-abbey. 


His character is drawn to great advantage by Dr. John Fell, Dean of Chriſt-Church and Bi- 
ſhop of Oxford, in a poſtſeript added to Dr. Willis's preface to his © Pharmaceutice rationalis. 
And Mr. Wood tells us, that he was a plain man, of no carriage, little diſcourſe, complai- 
ſance, or ſociety ; yet for his deep inſight, and happy reſearches into natural and experimental philoſo- 
phy, anatomy, and chemiſtry, for his wonderful ſucceſs and repute in his practice, and the natural 
ſmoothneſs, pure elegancy, and delightful unaffected neatneſs of his Latin tile, none ſcarce hath 
equalled, much lefs ſurpaſſed him; that when at any time he is mentioned by authors 
(as he is very often) it is donc in words expreſſing their higheſt eſteem of his great worth 


and excellency ; that he is placed ſtill as firſt in rank among phyſicians ; and that he hath 


laid a laſting foundation of a body of phyſic, chiefly on hypotheſes of his own framing. His 
merit gained him the higheſt eſteem among thoſe of the firſt diſtinction and fortune, as well as 
genius and learning: and his readineſs upon all occaſions to ſerve mankind juſtly rendered him 
amiable to every one, who knew him. However notwithſtanding the great reputation, which 
his works raiſed him both at home and abroad, yet ſeveral of them, like thoſe of the immortal 
Harvey, did not eſcape the cenſure even of ſome perſons of real merit. Of this claſs was Dr. 
Schelhammer, who in his treatiſe de Auditu, printed at Leyden in 1684, repreſents Dr. Willis 
as ſometimes detective in point both of judgment and fidelity, when he treats of philoſophical 
and chemical ſubjects. But Dr. Derham has defended our author againſt this attack, and ob- 
ſerves „ that this general cenſure is a very unjuſt one, ſince he was a writer of known probity 
and though his antagoniſt, in his treatiſe abovementioned, has ſurpaſſed all, who wrote before him, 
on that ſubject ; yet his particular exception to Dr. Willis is founded upon a miſtake or miſrepre- 


ſentation of the meaning of that author, whoſe veracity was equally remarkable with his great 
abilities as an anatomiſt, a philoſopher, and a phyſician. 


Dx. Willis left one fon, Thomas, father of Brown Willis, of Whaddon-hall, Eſq; eminent 
for his knowledge in antiquities; and two daughters, Jane, married to Robert Symonds, 


High-Sheriff for Herefordthire in the laſt year of King William, and Rachel, married to Roger 
Lingen of Radhook in Glouceſterſhire. | 


* Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. Col 249. 15 Phyſico-Theology B. IV. c. 3. p. 125. 5th. edit. 
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GEORGE MORLEY, 


Biſhop of WINCHESTER. 


was ſon of Francis Morley, Eſq; by Sarah, ſiſter of Sir John Denham, one of the Ba- 
rons of the Exchequer ; and was born in Cheapſide in the City of London, on the 25th 
of February 1597. He loft his father, when he was but fix years of age, his mother at twelve, 
and that little patrimony, to which he was born, by his father's being engaged for the debts of 
others. At fourteen years of age, he was elected one of the King's ſcholars at Weſtminſter-School 
and in the beginning of the year 161 5, became Student of Chriſt-Church, in the Univerſity of 
Oxford *, where he took the degree of Batchelor of Arts December the 19th, 1618 and that 
of Maſter June the 14th, 1621 He was then appointed chaplain to Robert, Earl of Carnar- 
von, and his Lady, with whom he lived till he was forty three years old, without having or ſeek- 
ing any preferment in the Church. After this he was collated to the Rectory of Hartfield in Suſ- 
ſex, which, being a Sine-cure, he exchanged with Dr. Richard Stuart, then Clerk of the Cloſet 
to his Majeſty, for the Rectory of Mildenhall near Marlborough in Wiltſhire. But before he 
had that charge, he had a Canonry of Chriſt-Church beſtowed upon him in 1641 by the King, 
to whom he was Chaplain in ordinary. This Canonry was the only preferment he ever deſired, 
and of which he gave the firſt year's profit to his Majeſty towards the charge of the war; in the 
beginning of which he preached one of the firſt ſolemn Sermons before the Houſe of Commons, 
but ſo little to their approbation, that he was not ordered to print it, as the other Preacher had 
been. Notwithſtanding this, being then Doctor of Divinity, which degree he took on the 1ſt 
of November 1642 ©, he was nominated one of the Aſſembly of Divines at Weſtminſter ; but 
never appeared among them, continuing with his Majeſty, and ferving him to the utmoſt of his 
power, and was particularly ordered by him to engage the Univerſity of Oxford not to ſubmit 
to the Parliament-Viſitation. He was likewiſe employed by that Univerſity to negotiate the 
making good of the articles agreed upon at the ſurrender of the garriſon to the Parliament forces; 
and became an advocate for that learned body to the Reforming Committce in ſome matters re- 
lating to the Viſitation . In this affair he behaved himſelf with ſuch addreſs, that a leading mem- 
ber of the Houſe of Commons promiſed him, that he ſhould not be preſſed to fay, do, or ſub- 
{cribeany thing contrary to his conſcience, if he would only give them his word, that he would not 
actually appear againſt their proceedings. This ſeemed at firſt no very ſevere offer; but when he 
began to conſider with himſelf, that Dr. Samuel Fell, Dean of Chrift-Church, Dr. 8 af- 
terwards Biſhop of Lincoln, Dr. Hammond, Dr. Gardiner, and others his molt valuable fricncs 
in that college, would be removed, he choſe rather to ſuffer in ſuch company, than to continue 
with thoſe, whom the Parliament ſhould nominate in their room *. In the beginning of the ygar 
1646, he was deprived of his preterments in the Church. After this-his Majefty ſent for him 
to aſſiſt at the treaty of the Iſle of Wight *; upon whoſe death, having attended the Lord Ca- 
pel to his execution, he retired to King Charles II. at the Hague, on whom he conſtantly wait- 
ed, till his Majeſty went to Scotland ; pen not being allowed to go with him thither, removed 
to Antwerp, where for about three or four years: he; read the ſervice of the Church of England 
every day, catechiſed once a week, and adminiſtered the Communion once a month to all the 
Engliſh in that City, who v. ould come to it; as he did afterwards at Breda for four years to- 


TD: GEORGE MORLEY, Biſhop of Wincheſter in the reign of King Charles II. 


* Wood, Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. col. » 769. 2d. edir. Vol. II. col. 56. Id. ibid. Hiſt. & Antiquitat. Univer- 
London 1721. and Walker's Sufferings of EY Clergy, Part firat. Oxon. 4 I. p. 391, &c. Walker, ubi ſupra, Part. II. p. 
II. p. 105. > Wood, Faſti Oxon. Vol. I. col. 209. 105, 106. and [za2k Walton's Lite of Biſhop Sanderlon, p. 23. 

© Id. ibid. col. 218. Id. Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. col. 769. „ Wood, Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. Col. 769. | Clarendon's 

Id. Faſti Oxon. Vol. II. col. 29. Id. Athen. Oxon. Hiſtyof the Rebellion, p. 574. edit. Oxon. 1772. 
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gether. But between his ſettlement at Antwerp and Breda, he was chaplain to the Queen of Bo- 
hemia at the Hague. While he continued abroad, he contracted a friendſhip with ſeveral of the 
moſt learned men there, as Andrew Rivetus, Daniel Heinſius, Claudius Salmaſius, and Samuel 
Bochart *, to the laſt of whom he wrote a Latin letter from Paris in 1649, declaring his reaſons 
for not coming to the Church of the French Proteſtants; to which Bochart publiſhed an anſwer 
in Latin the year following, under the title of © Samuelis Bocharti epiſtola, qua reſpondetur ad 

ArTrz the Reſtoration of King Charles II. Dr. Morley was firſt made Dean of Chriſt-Church, 
and then Biſhop of Worceſter, to which ſeethe was conſecrated in Weſtminſter-Abbey, October the 


28th, 1660; and ſoon after appointed Dean of the Royal Chapel. In 1662, he was tranſlated 


to the Biſhoprick of Wincheſter; in which he was confirmed May the 14th, the fame year. 
In this ſtation he verified what the King ſaid, when he beſtowed the See upon him, that “ he 
« would never be the richer for it; for he expended eight thouſand pounds in repairing Farn- 
ham-Caſtle, and four thouſand pounds in purchaſing Wincheſter-Houſe at Chelſea, which he 
annexed to that See; beſides which he laid out conſiderable ſums in repairing the palace at 
Wincheſter, and in benefactions to Chriſt-Church in Oxford. He died at Farnham-Caſtle on 
the 29th of October 1684, and was interred in the Cathedral at Wincheſter. 

Hz was a very hard ſtudent, uſually riſing about five o'clock in the morning both in winter 
and ſummer, though he never went to bed till about eleven in the ſevereſt ſeaſon of the year; 
nor did he eat more than once in the twenty-four hours. By this means he paſſed over his life 
without gout, ſtone, ſtrangury, or head-ach, or ſo much as ever keeping his bed for any ſickneſs 
more than twice. Biſhop Burnet tells us, that he had been firſt known to the world as a friend 
of Lord Falkland's; a circumſtance ſufficient to raiſe any man's character. He had continued 
for many years in the Lord Clarendon's family, and was his particular friend. He was a Cal- 
viniſt with relation to the Arminian points, and was thought a friend to the Puritans before the 
wars ; but he took care after his promotion to free himſelf from all ſuſpicions of that kind. He 
was a pious and charitable man, of a very exemplary life, but extremely paſſionate, and very 
obſtinate . He was in many reſpects an eminent man, zealous againſt Popery, though a great 


enemy to the Diſſenters; and conſiderably learned, with an uncommon vivacity of thought”. 


Hz publiſhed ſeveral books; particularly The ſum of a ſhort conference between father Dar- 
ce cey a Jeſuit, and Dr. Morley, at Bruſſels, 23 June 1649, ſtylo novo,” printed at London in 
4to. * A Letter to a friend in vindication of himſelf from Mr. Baxter's Calumny, printed at 
London 1662 in 4to. © An argument drawn from the evidence and certainty of ſenſe againſt 
e the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation : A Vindication of the argument drawn from ſenſe againſt 
« Tranſubſtantiation, from a pretended anſwer to it by the author of a pamphlet, called, A Trea- 
« tiſe of the nature of Catholic Faith and Hereſy : An Anſwer to father Creſſy's letter,” written 
about the year 1662: © Epiſtola apologetica & parznetica ad Theologum Belgam quendam 
« ſcripta,” written at Breda June the 7th 1659, in which he attempts to clear King Charles II. 
from all ſuſpicion of inclining to Popery, and preſſes the Dutch to employ their ſpeedy and ut- 
moſt endeavours to reſtore his Majeſty to his Throne © An Anſwer to a letter written by a Ro- 
« miſh Prieſt, 1676: © A letter to Anne, Ducheſs of York, ſome months before her death,” writ- 


ten 24 January 1670; which Ducheſs had been educated by him at Antwerp in her father's 


family, but was afterwards reconciled to the Church of Rome: © Ad clariſſimum virum Janum 


Ulitium epiſtolæ duæ de invocatione ſanctorum, written July the firſt 1659. A letter to 


« the Earl of Angleſca, of the means to keep out Popery, and the only effectual expedient to 
« hinder the growth thereof; printed at London 1683. in fol. © A Vindication of himſelf from 
« divers falſe, ſcandalous, and injurious reflections made upon him by Mr. Richard Baxter in 


c ſeveral of his writings,” printed at London 1683 in ꝗto. 


Wood. Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. Col. 7%. p-. tog, 106, , ® Hiſtory of his own time, Vol I. p. 177 
Id. ibid. col. 769, 770, 771, 774. and Walker, ubi ſupra, * Ibid. p. 590. 
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WILLIAM LORD RUSSEL. 


ILLIAM Lord RUSSEL was fecond ſon of William, Earl, and afterwards Duke of 
Bedford, by Anne, daughter and heir of Robert Car, Earl of Somerſet *. In April 
1679, he was appointed one of the new council to his Majeſty * ; and the year fol- 

lowing was elected Member of Parliament for the County of Bedford, and with great vigour 

promoted the Bill for the excluſion of the Duke of York from the Throne, the debate upon 
which was opened by him on the 26th of October, with a declaration of his opinion, that the 
life of his Majeſty, the ſafety of the nation, and the Proteſtant religion, were in great danger from 
popery ; and that either that Parliament muſt ſuppreſs the growth and power thereof, or elſe po- 
pery would ſoon deſtroy, not only Parliaments, but all that was dear and valuable to them. For 
Which reaſon he moved, that they might in the firſt place take into conſideration, how to ſup- 
preſs popery, and prevent a popiſh ſucceſſor. The Bill being accordingly paſſed in the Houſe 
of Commons, his Lordſhip, on the 1 5th of November, carried it up to the Peers; who rejecting 
it, the Commons were exaſperated at this, and Lord Ruſſel in particular ſaid, that if ever there 
ſhould happen in this nation any ſuch change, as that he ſhould not have the liberty to live a Proteſ- 
tant, he was reſolved to die one; and therefore would not willingly have the hands of their ene- 
mies ſtrengthened *. But theſe, and the like ſpeeches from other Members, having diſguſted 
the court, the Parliament was prorogued on the 1oth of January 1680-1. However, the ne- 
ceſſity of the King's affairs requiring the meeting of another Parliament, his Majeſty called one, 
which aſſembled at Oxford on the 2 1ſt of March following; in which Lord Ruffel ſerved again 
as Knight of the Shire for the County of Bedford. But another Bill of Excluſion being moved 
for by Sir Robert Clayton, who was ſeconded by his Lordſhip, that Parliament was ſoon after 

diſſolved, and no other called during the reign of King Charles II. 

In June 1683, he was accuſed of being concerned in the Rye-houſe- plot; and though he knew 
of a meſſenger's being ſent for him, before he was apprehended, and might have gone away, he 
reſolved to wait the event, from a perſuaſion, that his retirement would give the Court too great 
an advantage againſt him, and look like confeſſing a guilt, which he was not conſcious of, 
having no thought of the diſcourſe, that had paſſed at Mr. Shepherd's, while he was taſting 9 
of wines. He was brought to his trial at the Old-Bailey on the 13th of July following. 
The moſt, that was proved againſt him, was his being preſent, where treaſonable matter 
was diſcourſed, without bearing a part in that diſcourſe, or giving any aſſent by words, 
or otherwiſe, to what was ſaid ; which amounted to no more than miſpriſion or concealment of 
treaſon. He was a man of 0 much candour, that he ſpoke little as to the fact; for being ad- 
viſed not to relate the whole truth, he ſaid he could not fpeak againſt what he knew to be true, 
though in ſome particulars it had been carried beyond the truth ; and as he was not allowed to 
make the difference, ſo he left it wholly to the Jury, who brought in their verdict againſt him for 
high-treaſon, upon which he received ſentence of death. While he lay under condemnation, he 
wrote a letter to the Duke of York, dated July the 16th, and delivered to the Ducheſs of York by 
the Lady Ruſſel; wherein he decked, „ that what he had done in oppoſition to his F oyal High- 
neſs, did not b from any ae a ill-will or animoſity to him, but merely from opinion, 
that it was the beſt way for preſerving the religion eſtabliſhed by law ; in which if he was miſ- 
taken, yet he had acted ſincerely, without any ill end in it. And as for any baſe deſign againſt 
the Duke's perſon, he hoped he would be ſo juſt to him, as not to think him capable of ſo vile 
a thought. But that he was now reſolved, and did faithfully engage himſelf, that if it ſhould 
pleaſe the King to pardon him, and if his Royal Highneſs would interpoſe in it, he would in no 
| ſort meddle any more in the leaſt oppoſition to his Highneſs, but would be readily determined to live 
in any part of the world, which the King ſhould preſcribe, and would wholly withdraw himſelf 
from the affairs of England, unleſs called by his Majeſty s orders to ſerve him; which he ſhould never 


* Dugdale's Baronage of England, Vol. II. p. 380. and Col- 10. vit General Dictionary Hiſtor. and Criti- 

lins's Peerage, Vol. I. p. 120. 2d. Edit. cal, Vo Il. p . $16. * Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Time, 

> Echard's Hiſtory of England, p. 974. 3d. edit. Vol. I. p. 547. * Ibid. p 556. General Dictionary, p. ea 
3 | | 
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be wanting to do to the uttermoſt of his power. And that if his Royal Highneſs would be ſo gracious 
to him, as to move on his account, as it would be an engagement upon him beyond what he could in 
reaſon expect, ſo it would make the deepeſt impreſſion on him poſſible; for no fear of death could 
work ſo much upon him, as fo great an obligation would for ever do. On the 1 gth of the ſame month, 
he wrote likewiſe a letter to the King, to be delivered after his death, as it was by his uncle Col. 
Ruſſel; in which he obſerved , that his chief buſineſs was humbly to aſk his Majeſty's pardon 
for any thing, he had either ſaid or done, which might look like want of reſpe& to him, or of 
duty to his „ in which, though he did to the laſt moment acquit himſelf of all de- 
ſigns againſt his perſon, or of altering the government, and proteſted he knew of no deſign then 
on foot againſt either, yet he did not deny, but he had heard many things, and faid ſome things 
contrary to his duty; for which as he had aſked God's pardon, ſo he humbly begged his Ma- 
jeſty's. And he took the liberty to add, that though he had met with hard meaſure, yet he for- 
gave all concerned in it from the higheſt to the loweſt ; and prayed God to bleſs both his Ma- 
' Jeſty's perſon and government, and that the public peace and true Proteſtant religion might be 
| preſerved under him. He craved leave to end his days with this ſincere proteſtation, that his 
heart had been ever devoted to that, which he thought was his Majeſty's true intereſt; in which 
if he was miſtaken, he hoped his Majeſty's diſpleaſure againſt him would end with hi life, and 
that no part of it ſhould fall on his wite and children. 

He was beheaded in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, on the 2 1ſt of July 1683, and died with great pie- 
ty and reſignation. The paper, which he left in the Sheriff's hands, and in which he declared, 

that he had never any deſign againſt the King's life, or the life of any man whatſoever, and that 
| he never was in any contrivance for altering the government, gave great offence to the Court; 
and Dr. Gilbert Burnet, who, with Dr. Tillotſon, attended him after his condemnation, was par- 
ticularly charged as the author of it; from which imputation he drew up a vindication of him- 
ſelf *; and the Lady Ruſſel wrote a letter to the King, a few days after his Lordſhip's death, to 
aſſure his Majeſty, that her huſband was the real author of the paper delivered to the Sheriff *. 
Upon the Revolution, the nation had fo juſt a ſenſe of his Lordſhip's innocence, that on the 16th 
of March 1688-9, an act was paſſed for the annulling of his attainder. 

By his Lady, Rachel, ſecond daughter and heir of Thomas Wriotheſley, Earl of Southamp- 
ton, Lord High-Treaſurer of England, and widow of Francis Lord Vaughan, he left one ſon, 
Wriotheſley, afterwards Duke of Bedford, and two daughters, Rachel, married to William Duke 
of Devonſhire, and Catharine, marricd to John Duke of Rutland. 

Bisnor Burnet's character of him is as follows: He was a man of great candour and of a gene- 
ral reputation, univerſally beloved and truſted ; of a generous and obliging temper. He had 
given ſuch proofs of an undaunted courage and of an unſhaken firmneſs, that no man of that time 
had ſo intire a credit in the nation as he had. He quickly got out of ſome of the diſorders, into 
which the Court had drawn him, and ever after that his life was unblemiſhed in all reſpects. 
He had from his firſt education an inclination to favour the Non-conformiſts; and wiſhed the 
laws could have been made eaſter to them, or they more pliant to the law. He was a flow man, 
of little diſcourſe ; but he had a true judgment, when he conſidered things at his own leiſure. 


His ade was not defective, but his virtues were ſo eminent, that they would more than 
balance real defects, if any had been found in the other. 


> Tbid. ' Thid. p. $2. * Tbid. p. 8 22. Hiſtory of his own Time, Vol. I. p- 388. 
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ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER, 


Earl of SyHarTEsBURY, and Lord Chancellor. 


NTHONY ASHLEY COOPER, the firſt Earl of Shafteſbury, was fon and heir 
A of Sir John Cooper, of Rockburne, in the County of Wilts, Bart. by Anne, daughter 
and ſole heir of Sir Anthony Aſhley of Winborne St. Giles, in Dorſetſhire, Bart... He 
was born there on the 22d of July 1621 *; and in his earlieſt years by his activity, quick ap- 
prehenſion, and ready wit, diſcovered thoſe extraordinary parts, for which he was afterwards ſo 
greatly eminent. By his father's death on the 2 3d of March 1630-1, he ſucceeded to an eſtate 
of about 80001. per annum; which had not the common effect of making him negle& his ſtu- 
dies ©, and therefore he became a gentleman commoner of Exeter College in Oxford, under Dr. 
John Prideaux, the Rector of it, in Lent term 16365 and made ſuch an uncommon progreſs in 
| earning, that he was eſteemed the moſt ohm youth in the whole Univerſity*. Thence he 
removed to Grey's-Inn, where he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law; and in 1639, was 
elected one of the members for Tewkeſbury in Glouceſterſhire, to ſerve in the Parliament, which 
was opened at Weſtminſter, April the 13th 1640*%. Upon the breaking out of the Civil Wars, 
he raiſed a regiment for the ſervice of King Charles I. and was made governor of Weymouth, be- 
ing at the ſame time High Sheriff of the county of Dorſet". But colonel William Aſhburnham 
being ſoon after ſent governor of that county, and interfering in his office as Sheriff, and his 
government of Weymouth, Sir Anthony concluded, that his Majeſty had ſome ſeeret ſuſpicion 
of his fidelity; for which reaſon he retired to London, where he accepted from the Parliament 
2 commiſſion as colonel of a regiment of horſe, and the command of the forces, that were to act 
in Dorſetſhire, of which county, in 1644, he made himſelf maſter. In 1645, he was elected 
Sheriff of Norfolk, and the year following of Wilts -. In 1651, he was appointed one of the 
commiſſioners for the reformation of the law. Upon Cromwell's aſſuming the fupreme 
into his own hands, he endeavoured to engage Sir Anthony in his intereſt, which the latter ab- 
ſolutely refuſed, and gave all poſſible oppoſition to him in the ſeveral Parliaments called under his 
adminiſtration »; and after his death had ſo important a ſhare in the Reſtoration, that on the 
25th of May 1660, the next day after King Charles IId's arrival in England, he was ſworn of 
the Privy-Council, at the ſame time with General Monck, at Canterbury. He was likewiſe, 
on the 20th of April 1661, advanced to the dignity of a Baron of England, by the title of Lord 
Aſhley of Winborne St. Giles „ the preamble to his patent expreſſing, that © he had in ſundry 
© reſpects manifeſted his loyalty to King Charles I. and his great affection to his country in the 
late perillous and diffcult times; as alſo to his preſent Majeſty by his prudent and ſeaſonable 
« advice and conſultation with General Monck, in order to his Reftoration.” Soon after this, 
he was made Chancellor and Under-Treaſurer of the Exchequer; and on the death of the Earl of 
Southampton, he was, May 24, 1667, conſtituted, with George Duke of Albemarle, one of the 
Commiſſioners of the Treaſury. January 20, 1671, he was made Lord Lieutenant of the coun- 
ty of Dorſet ; and on the 23d of April 1672, created Lord Cooper of Pawlet in the county of 
Somerſet, and Earl of Shafteſbury ; and in November following was appointed Lord High-Chan- 
cellor of England ; which poſt he reſigned on the gth of November 1673, being irreconcileable to 
the popiſh intereſt, then prevalent at court. On the 21ſt of April 1679, he was conſtituted 
Lord Preſident of the new Council; but perſiſting in his oppoſition to the Duke of York's ſuc- 
ceſſion to the Crown, and to the arbitrary deſigns then purſuing, he was removed from that fta- 


* Dugdale' s Peerage of England, Vol. II. p. 281. Wood, ubi ſupra. Raleigh Redivivus, p. 16, 
> Wood's Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. Ibid. p. 17. Wood, ubi ſupra. 
* Raleigh Redivivus, p. 6. and Collins's Peerage of England, * Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 520. edit. 1732. 
Vol. II. p. 371. 2d edit. * Wood. ubi ſupra. Raleigh Redivivus, p. 21—& ſeq. 


* Raleigh Redivivus, p. 7- ' Ibid. p. 10. p A ubi ſupra. * Dugdale, p. 482. 
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tion on the th of October following; and on the 2d of July 1681, comitted priſoner to the 
Tower; but the bill of indictment againſt him for high-treaſon was returned ignoramus by the 
Grand-Jury on the 24th of November following. However, finding himſelf not ſafe from the 
deſigns of his enemies, he retired to Holland in November 1682, where he died on the 22d of 
January 1682-3. | 

His Lordſhip's character has been peculiarly miſrepreſented to his diſadvantage, both in his 
life-time and fince his death, by perſons even of different parties. I ſhall therefore ſubjoin the 
following account of him by a perſon, who had a long and intimate knowledge of him. 

Tux Earl was a leading man in the country, where he lived, when very young, and preſerved 
his intereſt there to the very laſt. He was a lover of learned men; and ſome of them, for whom 
he had a particular eſteem, he received into his family. He was a maſter of ſeveral languages ; and 
a acritic in the Latin, which he ſpoke with the utmoſt elegance and fluency. He was ſufficiently 
_ acquainted with the Greek, and underſtood the Freneh well; but of all languages he had the 
greateſt fondneſs for his own, ſpeaking and writing it with a peculiar grace, beauty, and energy. 
He was converſant in the whole ſyſtem of the Engliſh laws. He had a very capacious and reten- 
tive memory, with a true judgment; ſo that whatever he read, he made his own. He had a 
thorough knowledge in ancient and modern hiſtory. He underſtood the intereſts of all the 
Princes and States in Chriſtendom, and knew the characters of all the miniſters of ſtate and other 
great men in the ſeveral courts, and had their names, and ſome account of them, wrote down 
in an alphabetical table. He was perſonally acquainted with moſt of the conſiderable men in Eng- 
land, upon whoſe characters and conduct in public affairs he had made very juſt remarks, which 
he likewiſe inſerted in a book for that purpoſe. He was himſelf a complete ſtateſman, and had 
greatly the aſcendant over all others, who were his contemporaries in the Court. And it may 
. Juſtly be remarked to his honour, that notwithſtanding he had during twelve years enjoyed ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable poſts there, he preſerved himſelf abſolutely untainted by that contagion 
of bribery and corruption, which had ſpread it ſelf over almoſt every part of the adminiſtration. In 
his religion he was a zealous proteſtant ; always firm to the eſtabliſhed Church, though equally 
averſe to eccleſiaſtical and to civil tyranny, and conſequently a friend to the toleration of prote- 
ſtant diflenters. His integrity as a judge was irreproachable ; he heard the cauſes in Chancery with 
great temper and calmneſs ; and though he was engaged at once in the buſineſs of that Court and 
of the State, yet he executed both with a wonderful compoſure, prudence, expedition, and ſuc- 
ceſs. He had a lively and penetrating genius joined with a ſolid judgment; and a due caution, 
with an invincible courage; by which means he was qualified to ſpeak boldly upon ſubjects of the 
moſt delicate nature; and while he aſtoniſhed his hearers with his daring ſpeeches, he managed 
them with ſo much art, and reſtrained himſelf ſo intirely within the bounds of law, right, 

and good manners, that no advantage could be taken againſt him. In his family and among his 
friends, he was always eaſy, chearful and agreeable; and in converſation incomparably entertaining, 
He was a moſt affectionate huſband, a tender father, and a generous maſter to his ſervants. 
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GEORGE SAVILE 
- Marquis of Hartirax:. 


Charles II. was deſcended from an ancient family in Yorkſhire, and ſon of Sir William 

Savile, of Thornhill in that county, Bart. by Anne, daughter of Thomas Lord Coven- 
try, Lord-Keeper of the Great-Seal of England.. Upon the death of his father, he ſucceeded to 
the title of Baronet, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his abilities in public affairs. For, in the 
year 1668, he was appointed by the Houſe of Commons one of the committee at Brook-houſe, 
for the examination of the accounts of the money, which had been given during the Dutch war *, 
And in conſideration of his father's and his own faithful ſervices to King Charles I. and his own 
merits towards King Charles II. on the 13th of February in the 19th year of his reign, he was 
advanced to the dignity of a Baron and Viſcount of this realm, by the title of Lord Savile, of 
Elande in the county of York, and Viſcount Hallifax . April the 17th 1672, he was ſworn 
of the Privy-Council ©; and in June following was ſent into Holland with the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and the Earl of Arlington, as Embaſſadors extraordinary and Plenipotentiaries ; but met with 
great oppoſition and dithculties from his fellow-Embaſſadors . In 1675, he oppoſed with great 
vigour the Non- reſiſting Teſt-Bill ©; and the year following was removed from the Council-board 
by the intereſt of the Lord Treaſurer Danby, whom he had provoked by a very ſevere expreſſion, up- 
on the examination before the Council relating to the farming of the revenue of Ireland; in which 
Lord Widdrington had confeſſed, that he had made an offer of a conſiderable ſum of money to 
the Lord Treaſurer, and that his Lordſhip had rejected it very mildly, and in ſuch a manner, as 
not to diſcourage a ſecond attempt; Lind Hallifax having obſerved upon this, that it would be 
ſomewhat ſtrange, if a man ſhould aſk the uſe of another man's wife, and the other ſhould in- 
deed refuſe it, but with great civility. This removal of him was very agreeable to the Duke of 
York, who at that time had a more violent averſion to him, than even to the Earl of Shafteſbury 
himſelf, becauſe he had declared with great firmneſs and ſpirit in the Houſe of Lords Os the 

declaration for a toleration 5; 

_ However, in 1679, he was made a member of the new Council; and the ſame year, during 
the agitation of the Bill for the Excluſion of the Duke of York, r averſe to that Bill, but 
propoſed ſuch limitations of the Duke's authority, when the Crown ſhould devolve upon * as 
would diſable him from doing any harm either in Church or State; ſuch as the taking out of 
his hands all power in eccleſiaſtical matters, the diſpoſal of the public money, with the power 
of peace and war, and the lodging theſe in both Houſes of Parliament; and that whatever Parlia- 
ment was in being, or the laſt, which had been in being at the King's death, ſhould meet upon it 
without a new ſummons, and aſſume the adminiſtration of affairs. But his Lordſhip's arguing 
ſo much then againſt the danger of turning the Monarchy, by the Bill of Excluſion, into an clec- 
tive government, was thought the more extraordinary, becauſe he had made an hereditary King 
the ſubje& of his mirth, and had often ſaid, Who takes a coachman to drive him, becauſe his fa- 
ther was a good coachman ? Yet he was now jealous of a ſmall {lip in the ſucceſſion; though he 
at the ſame time ſtudied to infuſe into ſome perſons a zeal for a Commonwealth; and to theſe he 
pretended, that he preferred limitations to an Excluſion, becauſe the one kept up the Monarchy 
ſtill, only paſling over one perſon; whereas the other really introduced a Commonwealth, as ſoon 
as there was a Popilh King on the Throne. And it was ſaid by ſome of his friends, that the li- 
mitations propoſed were ſo advantageous to public liberty, that a man might be tempted to wiſh 
for a Popiſh King, in order to obtain them. Upon this great difference of opinion, a faction 


(.; ORGE SAVILE, Marquis of Hallifax, and Lord Privy- Seal in the reign of King 


was quickly formed in the new Council; Lord Hallifax, with the Earls of Eſſex and Sunderland, 


_ declaring for limitations, and againſt the Excluſion, while the Earl of Shafteſbury was equally 
zcalous for the latter; and when the Bill for it was brought into the Houfe of Lords, Lord 


. Dugdale” s Baronage of England, Vol. II. p. 463. —— Vol. HI. p. 287. * 14. ibid. Pp 289. * Echard's Hiſ- 
»Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Time, Vol. I. p. 267. of England, p. 914. 3d edit. and Burnet, ubi ſupra, p. 384. 
Pugdale, ubi ſupra. * Kennet's Complete Hiſtory of 5 Burnet, p. 398, Id. p. 454. i Id. p. 438. 456. 
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Hallifax appeared againſt it with great reſolution at the head of all the debates *. This fo highly 
exaſperated the Houſe of Commons, that they reſolved upon an addreſs to the King, to remove 
him from his council and preſence for erer. But he prevailed upon his Majeſty ſoon after to 
diffolve that Parliament, and was created an Ear] ”. However, when a new Parliament was neg- 
lected to be called, agreeably to the King's promiſe to him, he fell fick through vexation of mind, 
and expoſtulated ſeverely with thoſe, who were ſent to him by his Majeſty, upon that affair, refuſing 
the poſt both of Secretary of State and of Lieutenant of Ireland... A. Parliament being called in 
1680, and the Bill of Excluſion again reſumed, he ſtill oppoſed it, and gained great reputation 
by his management of the debate ; though it occaſioned a new addreſs from the Houſe of Com- 
mons to remove him from the King's preſence for ever.. However his Lordſhip, after the re- 
jecting that Bill in the Houſe of Lords, preſſed them, though without ſucceſs, to proceed to li- 
mitations of the Duke of York, and began with one, that the Duke ſhould be obliged to live 
five hundred miles out of England during the King's life?. In Auguſt 1682, he was created 
Marquis of Hallifax, and ſoon after made Lord Privy-Seal *; and upon the acceſſion of King 
James II to the Throne, was appointed Lord Preſident of the Council *; but upon his refuſing 
to conſent to the repeal of the Teſts, he was told by his Majeſty, that though he could never for- 
get his paſt ſervices, yet ſince he would not comply in that point, he was reſolved to have all 
of a piece; and fo he was diſmiſſed from all public employmentst. He was afterwards eonſult- 
ed by Mr. Sidney, whether he would adviſe the Prince of Orange's coming over into England; 
but as this matter was opened to him at a great diſtance, he did not encourage a further free- 
dom, looking on the attempt as impracticable, ſince it depended on ſo many accidents *. Upon 
the arrival of that Prince, he was ſent by the King, with the Earl of Rocheſter and Lord Go- 
dolphin, to treat with his Highneſs then at Hungerford * ; by whom he was ſent ſoon after to 
diſlodge his Majeſty from Whitehall. In the Convention-Parliament, he was choſen Speaker 
of the Houſe of Lords, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported the motion for the vacancy of the Throne, 
and the neceſſity of ſupplying it with the Prince and Princeſs of Orange“; upon whoſe acceſſion 
to the Crown he was made Lord Privy-Seal '. But being attacked in the Seſſion of Parliament 
of the year 1689, he quitted that poſt, and became a zealous oppoſer of the meaſures of the 
Government *. He died in April 1695. When he ſaw death approaching, he ſhewed great firm- 
neſs of mind, and profeſſed himſelf a fincere Chriſtian, lamenting the former parts of his life*. 
Hz was, according to Biſhop Burnet”, a man of a great and ready wit, full of life and 
very pleaſant, and much turned to ſatyr. He let his wit run much on matters of religion, fo that he 
paſſed for a bold and determined Atheiſt, though he often proteſted, he was not one; and faid, 
he believed there was not one in the world. He was punctual in all his payments, and juſt in all 
his private dealings; but with relation to the publick, he went backwards and forwards, and 
changed ſides ſo often, that in concluſion no fide truſted him: beſides, he had gone into the worſt part 
of King Charles's reign. The livelineſs of his imagination was always too hard for his judgment. 
A ſevere jeſt was preferred by him to all arguments whatſoever; and he was endleſs in conſul- 
tations ; for when, after much diſcourſe, a point was ſettled, if he could find a new jeſt to make 
even that, which was ſuggeſted by himſelf, ſeem ridiculous, he could not reſtrain himſelf, but 
would ſtudy to raiſe the credit of his wit, though it made others call his judgment in queſtion. 
By his firft wife, Dorothy, daughter of Henry Earl of Sunderland, he had three ſons and one 
daughter; and by his ſecond, Gertrude, daughter of William Pierpoint, Eſq; ſecond fon of Ro- 


bert, Earl of Kingſton, he had one daughter. His © Advice to a daughter, and other tracts, are 
written with uncommon ſpirit and delicacy. 


* Echard, p. 995. | Id. 995, 996. Rapin's Hiſtory of England, Vol. II. p. 782. Tindall's Tran- 
® Burnet, p. 468, 469. Id. p. 476. ſlation. * Kennet, p. 510, 512. 
* Id. p. 481. 482, 484. Id. p. 486. * Kennet, Id. p. 515. Burnet, Vol. II. p. 34, 104, 149. 
ubi ſupra, p. 406. "Id. p. 428. " Burnet, p. 654. Id. ibid. p. 149, 150. > 1d. Vol. f p. 267, 268. 
Id. p. 704. " Kennet, p. 490. and Echard, p. 1127. © Engliſh Baronetage, Vol. I. p. 162. edit. London 17471. 
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THOMAS OTWAY 


FI \YHOMAS OTWAY, an eminent tragic writer in the ſeventcenth century, was fon of 
the Rev. Mr. Humphry Otway, Rector of Wolbeding in Suſſex, and was born at Trot- 


tin in that county, on the 3d of March 1651-2. He was educated at Wincheſter-School, 
and became a Commoner of Chriſt-Church in Oxford, in the beginning of the year 1669. He 
left that Univerſity without a degree *; and is ſaid to have removed thence to St. John's-College 
in Cambridge, which ſcems very probable from a copy of verſes of Mr. Richard Duke to him, 
between whom there was always a ſtrict friendſhip * He then went to London, where he not 
only applied himſelf to poetry, but ſometimes acted upon the ſtage, in order to ſupport himſelf ; 
and afterwards by the intereſt of Charles Fitz-Charles, Earl of Plymouth, one of the natural 
| Tons of King Charles II. was made a Cornet of Horſe, in which poſt he attended the Engli?: 
troops, in 1677, into Flanders. But he ſoon after returned thence in very neceſſitous circumſtan- 


ces*, and applied himſelf again to the buſineſs of writing for the ſtage. 


H died at the fign of the Bull on Tower-hill, April 14th 1685, and was interred in a vault 


under the Church of St. Clement Danes | 


Hs tranſlated out of French into Engliſh, «© The hiſtory of the Triumvirates ; the firſt part, of 
te Julius Cæſar, Pompey, and Craſſus; the ſecond part, of Auguſtus, Anthony, and Lepidus. 
© Being a faithful collection from the beſt hiſtorians and other authors, concerning that revolu- 
tion of the Roman government, which happened under their authority; printed at London 
in 1686. He wrote likewiſe ſeveral poems, and nine plays, the principal of which are his © Or- 
„ phan, or the unhappy Marriage,” acted at the Duke's Theatre in 1680; and his “ Venice 
ce preſerved, or a plot diſcovered,” acted there in 1682. | | 


Ms. Langbaine is of opinion *, that his genius in comedy lay a little too much to libertiniſm ; 
but that in tragedy he made it his buſineſs for the moſt part to obſerve the decorum of the ſtage; 
and that he was a man of excellent parts, and daily improved in writing ; though he ſometimes 
fell into plagiariſm, as well as others of his contemporaries, and borrowed very freely from Shakeſpeare. 
Mr. Addiſon's character of him is greatly to his advantage ; he has followed nature, ſays that in- 
comparable critic', in the language of his tragedy, and therefore ſhines in the paſſionate parts more 
than any of our Engliſh poets. As there is ſomething familiar and domeſtic in the table of his 
tragedy, more than in thoſe of any other poet, he has little pomp, but great force in his expreſ- 
fions. For which reaſon, though he has admirably ſucceeded in the tender and melting part of his 
tragedies, he ſometimes falls into too great a familiarity of phraſe in thoſe parts, which, by Ariſ- 


totle's rule, ought to have been raiſed and ſupported by the dignity of expreſſion. It has been 


obſerved by others, that this poet has founded his tragedy of Venice preſerved” on ſo wrong 
a plot, that the greateſt characters in it are thoſe of rebels and traitors. Had the hero of his 
play diſcovered the ſame good qualities in the defence of his country, that he ſhewed for it's 
ruin and ſubverſion, the audience could not enough pity and admire him. But as he is now re- 


Wood, Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. col. 781, 782. 2d edit. * Account of the Engliſh dramatic Poets, p. 395, 390. edit 
Lives and Characters of all the Engliſh poets, Vol. II. p. Oxon. 100 . : | 
193. edit. London 1723. Spectator, No. 39. Vol. I. 


Wood, ubi ſupra. * 14. ibid. 
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preſented, we can only ſay of him, what the Roman hiſtorian ſays of Catiline, that his fall would 
have been glorious, had he ſo fallen in the ſervice of his country. 


Ms. Charles Gildon * ſtiles our Author © a poet of the firſt magnitude; and tells us, that 
he was a perfect maſter of the tragic paſſions, and draws them every where with a juſt and natu- 
nal ſimplicity ; and therefore never fails to raiſe ſtrong emotions in the ſoul: whereas Mr. Dry- 

den, who affects a quite different ſtile, and ſeldom or never touches the paſſions, for moſt part 
of his time expreſſed a very mean, if not contemptible, opinion of our poet; though at laſt, 
eſpecially in his Preface to Du Freſnoy, he declared in his favour ; and yet even there could not 
but throw in ſome exceptions againſt his dition. © To expreſs,” ſays Mr. Dryden in that paſ- 
ſage; © the paſſions, which are ſeated in the heart, by outward ſigns, is one great precept of the 
« painters, and very difficult to perform. In poetry, the very ſame paſſions and motions of the 
« mind are to be expreſſed; and in this conſiſts the principal difficulty, as well as the excellency 
« of that art. This (ſays Du Freſnoy) is the gift of Jupiter; and, to ſpeak in the ſame heathen 
« language, we call it the gift of our Apollo, not to be obtained by pains or ſtudy, if we are 
« not born to it. For the motions, which are ſtudied, are never fo natural as thoſe, which 
<< break out in the height of a real paſſion. Mr. Otway poſſeſſed this part as thoroughly as any 
« of the ancients or moderns. I will not defend every thing in his © Venice preſerved ;” but I 
«© muſt bear this teſtimony to his memory, that the paſſions are truly touched in it, though per- 
« haps there is ſomewhat to be deſired both in the grounds of them, and in the height and ele- 
s gance of expreſſion, But nature is there, which is the greateſt beauty.” | 


Ms. Barry, the celebrated actreſs, uſed to fay, that in her part of Monimia in the Orphan, 
ſhe never ſpoke theſe three words, Ah! poor Caſtalio!” without tears. Upon which occaſion 
Mr. Gildon obſerves |, that all that pathetic force had been loſt, if any more words had been add- 
ed; and the poet would have ſtriven in vain to heighten them by the addition of figures of ſpeech, 
ſince the beauty of thoſe three plain ſimple words is ſo great by the force of nature, that they 
muſt have been weakened and obſcured by the moſt ſhining flowers of rhetoric. 


 *Laws of Poetry explained and illuſtrated, p- 201. edit. Ubi ſupra, p. 210, 211 
London 1721. bid. p. 211. 8 
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F N E B N IE 
Duke of SCH OMBERG. 


REDERICK, Duke of Schomberg, was deſcended of a noble family in Germany, -and 

ſon of Count Schomberg, by his firſt wife, an Engliſh lady, daughter of the Lord Dudley; 

= which Count was killed at the battle of Prague in Bohemia in 1620, together with ſeve- 
ral of his ſons'. The Duke was born in the year 1608. He ſefved firſt in the army of the 
United-Provinces*, and afterwards became the particular confident of William II. Prince of O- 
range; in whoſe laſt violent actions he had fo great a ſhare, and particularly in the attempt 
upon Amſterdam, that, upon the Prince's death in 1650, he retired into France, where he gain- 
ed ſo high a reputation, that, next to the Prince of Conde and Turenne, he was efteemed the 
beſt General in that kingdom *; though, on account of his firm adherence to the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, he was not for a conſiderable time raiſed to the dignity of a Marſhal*. In November 


I659, he offered his ſervice to King Charles II. for his reſtoration to the Throne of England; 


and the year following, the Court of France being greatly ſolicitous for the intereſts of Portu- 
gal againſt the Spaniards, he was ſent to Liſbon, and in his way thither paſſed through England, 
in order to concert meaſures with King Charles II. for the ſupport of Portugal. Among other 
diſcourſe, which he had with that Prince, he adviſed his Majeſty to ſet up for the head of the 
- Proteſtant religion; which would give him a vaſt aſcendant among the Princes of Germany, 


make him umpire of all their affairs, procure him great credit with the Hugonots of France, 


and keep that crown in perpetual fear of him. He urged him likewiſe not to part with Dun- 
kirk, the ſale of which was then in agitation ; fince, conſidering the naval power of England, it 
could not be taken, and the poſſeſſion of it would keep both France and Spain in a dependance 
upon his Majeſty *. In Portugal he did ſuch eminent ſervices to that kingdom, that he was 
created a Grandee of it, and Count of Mertola, with a penſion of five thouſand pounds ſterling 
to himſelf and his heirs", In 1673, he came over again into England, to command the army ; 
but the French intereſt being then very odious to the Engliſh, though he would at any other time 
of his life have been very acceptable to them, he was at that criſis looked on as one ſent over from 
France to bring our army under a French diſcipline, and fo grew obnoxious to the nation, and at 
the ſame time not loved by the Court, as being found not fit for the deſigns of the latter; for 
which reaſon he ſoon returned to France *. In June 1676, he was left by the King of France, up- 
on his return to Paris, with the command of his army in Flanders, and ſoon after obliged the 
Prince of Orange to raiſe the ſiege of Maeſtricht, and was made a Marſhal of France ”, 
BuT when the perſecution againſt thoſe of the Reformed Religion was begun in that kingdom, 


he defired leave to return into his own country ; which was denied him, and all the favour 


he could obtain was to go to Portugal. And though he had preſerved that nation from falling 
under the yoke of Caſtile, yet now when he came thither for refuge, the inquiſition repreſented 
that matter of giving harbour to an heretic ſo odiouſly to the King, that he was forced to 


ſend the Marſhal away. He went from thence to England, and paſſing through Holland, 


entered into a particular confidence with the Prince of Orange; and being invited by the 
Elector of Brandenburgh to Berlin, was made Governor of Pruſſia, and ſet at the head of all the 
Elector's armies. He was treated likewiſe by the young Elector with the fame regard, that his 
father had ſhewn him, and in 1688 was ſent by him to Cleves, to command the troops, which 
were raiſed by the Empire for the defence of Colen ”, | 


* Hiſtory and Antiquities of Harwich and Dovercovrt : by Id. p. 343. f Carte's Collection of original Letters and 
Samuel Dale, p. 252, 253- edit. London 1730, 4to. Papers, Vol. II. p. 269. & feqq. and Kennet's Regiſter, p. 61. 

» Mr. Boyer, in his Hiſtory of King William III. Vol. Il. 5 Burnet, p. 172, 173. * Flilſt, and Antiq. of Harwich, 
p. 190, tells us, that he was eighty two years of age at his ubi ſupra. ' Burnet p. 345. * Id. p. 352. 

death in 1690. © Burnet's Hiſt. of his awn Time, Vol. I. ' Kennet's Complete Hiltc:y of England, Vol. III. p. 310, 
p. 345: Id. p. 172. 311. ® Burnet, p. 404. Nl. p. 774 
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Wurx the Prince of Orange was almoſt ready for his expedition into England, Marſhal 
Schomberg obtained leave of the EleQor of Brandenburgh to accompany his Highneſs in that at- 
tempt f and after their arrival at London, he is ſuppoſed to have been the author of that re- 
_ able ſtratagem for trying the affections of the people, by raiſing an univerſal A 8 fon 
over the kingdom of the approach of the Irith with fire and ſword”. Upon the Prince's advance- 
ment to the Throne of England, lie was appointed Maſter of the Ordnance *, and General of 
his Majeſty's forces; and on the 34d of Apiil 1689, was made Knight of the Gs and the ſame 
month naturalized by act of Parliament'; and on the 16th of May following was created a 
Baron, Farl, Marquis, and Duke of this kingdom, by the name and title of Baron Teys, Earl 
of Brentford, Marquis of Harwich, and Duke of Schomberg *. The Houſe of Commons like- 
wiſe voted him the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds for the ſervices, which he had done; 


but he received only a ſmall part of that ſum, the King after his death paying his ſon five thos- 


ſand pounds a year for the remainder'. In Auguſt 1689, he failed for Ireland with an army 
for the reduction of that kingdom; and having muſtered all his forces there, and finding them 
to be not above fourteen e men, among whom there were but two thouſand e he 
marched to Dundalk, where he poſted himſelf; King James being come to Ardee, within five or 
fix miles of him, with above thrice his — The Duke of Schomberg therefore being diſ- 

appointed of the ſupplies from England, which had been promiſed him, and his army being ſo 
greatly inferior to the Iriſh, reſolved to keep himſelf on the defenſive. He lay there ſix weeks in 
a rainy ſeaſon; and his men, for want of due management, contracted ſuch diſeaſes, that almoſt 
one half of them periſhed. He was cenſured by ſome for not making a bold at- 
tempt ; and ſuch complaints were ſent of this to King William, that his M Majeſty wrote twice to 
him, preſſing him to put ſomewhat to the venture. But the Duke ſaw, that the enemy was 
well poſted and well provided, and had ſeveral good officers among them; and knew, that if 
he had puſhed the affair, and had met with a misfortune, his whole army, and conſequently all 
Ireland, would have been loft ; ſince he could not have made a reguler retreat. The ſureſt me- 
thod was to preſerve his army, and that would fave Ulſter, and keep matters intire for another year. 
His conduct indeed expoſed him to the reproaches of ſome perſons ; but better judges thought, 
that the managing this campaign, as he did, was one of the greateſt actions of his life . At the 
battle of the Boyne, on the 1ſt of July 1690, he paſſed the river in his ſtation *, and immediate- 
ly rallied and encouraged the French proteſtants, who had been left expoſed by the death of their 
commander, with this ſhort harangue ; © Allons, Meſſieurs, voila vos perſecuteurs,” pointing 
to the French papiſts in the enemy's army. But theſe words were ſcarce uttered, when fifteen or 
fixteen of King James's guards, who returned full ſpeed to their main body, after the {laughter 
of their companions, and whom the French refugees ſuffered to paſs, thinking them to be of 
their own party, fell furiouſly upon the Duke, and gave him two wounds over the head, which how- 
ever were not mortal. Upon this the French regiment acknowledged their error by commit- 


ing a greater ; for firing raſhly on the enemy, 7 ſhot him through the neck, of which wound 
he inſtantly died. 


Bis nor Burnet tells us*, that he was a calm man, of great application and conduct, and thought 
much better than he "49" ; of true judgment, of exact probity, and of an humble and obliging 
temper. And another writer obſerves *, that he had a thorough experience of the world; knew men 
and things better than any man of his profeſſion ever did; and was as great in cel as at the 
head of an army. In his declining years his memory very much failed, but his judgment remain- 


ed true and clear to the laſt. He appeared courteous and affable to every perſon, and yet had an 
air of grandeur, that commanded reſpect from all. 


* Id. p. 777 | Kennet, ubi ſupra, p. 502. ” Burnet, Vol. II. p.: 20. * Id. p. 51. 
Id. p. 515. Id. p. 524. 35633 Boyer, ubi ſupra, p. 186. * Vol. I. p. 345. 
Boyer, 5 ſupra, p. 133. * Id. ibid. Boyer, p. — 
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SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 
BARONET. 
IR WILLIAM TEMPLE, Bart. was deſcended from a younger branch of the family of 
8 the Temples of T emple-Hall in Leiceſterſhire. He was grandſon of Sir William Temple, 
Secretary to the unfortunate Robert Earl of Eſſex, and afterwards Provoſt of Dublin Col- 
lege; and ſon of Sir John Temple, Maſter of the Rolls in Ireland, by Mary, ſiſter of the learn- 
ed Dr. Henry Hammond. He was born at London in 1628, and firſt ſent to ſchool at Penſ- 
hurſt in Kent, under the care of his uncle Dr. Hammond, then Miniſter of the Parith, and 
from thence, at ten years of age, to Mr. Leigh, ſchool-maſter of Biſhop-Stotford ; and at ſeren- 
teen was placed in Emanuel College in Cambridge, under Dr. Ralph Cudworth, author of 
the © Intellectual Syſtem.” At nineteen he began his travels into France; and pailing through 
the Iſle of Wight, where King Charles I. was then priſoner in Cariſbrook-Caſtle, he met there 
with Mrs. Dorothy Oſborn, daughter of Sir Peter Oſborn, then Governor of Guernſey for the 
King, who was going with her brother to their father at St. Malo's. He made that journey 
with them; and there began an amour with that young Lady, which laſted ſeven years, and 
then ended in a happy marriage. He paſſed two years in France, learned French perfectly, and 
| ſoon after made a tour into Holland, Flanders, and Germany, in which he grew a complete 
maſter of Spaniſh. After his return in 1654, he married Mrs. Oſborne; and during the Uſur- 
pation paſſed his time privately with his father, two brothers, and a ſiſter in Ireland. The five 
years he lived there were ſpent chiefly in his cloſet, in improving himſelf in hiſtory and philo- 
ſophy; and he refuſed all ſolicitations of entering into any public employment, till the Reſtora- 
tion, when he was choſen member of the Convention in Ireland, as he was likewiſe of the ſub- 
ſequent Parliament for the cdunty of Caflow ; and in 1662, was appointed one of the Com- 
miſſioners to be ſent from the Parliament to the King, into whole fayour he was introduced by 
the Lord Chancellor Clarendon and the Earl of Arlington *. 


In 1665, he was ſent by his Majeſty to the Biſhop of Munſter, in order to conclude a trea- 
ty, by which that Biſhop obliged himſelf, upon receiving a certain ſum of money, to enter im- 
mediately with the King into the war with Holland; and ſoon after he received a commiſſion 
to be Reſident at Bruſſels, with a patent for the dignity of a Baronet. In December : 667. 
he had orders to come over to England privately by the way of Holland, where he made Mon- 
fieur de Wit a viſit, which laid the foundation of the Triple Alliance. Upon which, 
in five days after his arrival at Court, he was diſpatched back to the Hague, and in as many 
concluded that famous treaty between England, Sweden, and Holland; after the ratigcation of 
which he returned to Bruſſels, with a view to prevail with the Spaniards to conſent to a Peace 
with France, which was treated the next ſummer in 1668, at Aix la Capelle, whithcr he was 
ſent Embaſſador Extraordinary and Mediator, and with his collegue Sir Leoline Jenkins, aſter 
many difficulties and delays, at laſt brought it to a happy concluſion. Soon after he was ſent 
Embaſſador Extraordinary to the States General, with inſtructions to confirm the Triple Alli- 
ance, and ſolicit the Emperor and German Princes, by their Miniſters, to enter into it. But the 
meaſures of the Engliſh Court being changed in Sept. 1669, he received orders to haſten over to 
England, where he met at firſt with a very cool reception, and was preſſed to return to the 
Hague, and make way for a war with Holland, with which, leſs than two years before, he 
had been ſo much applauded for having made ſo ſtrict an alliance; but he excuſed himſelf from 
having any ſhare in it, and retired to his houſe at Shene near Richmond in Surrey; and, in this 
interval of his leiſure and retreat, wrote his Obſervations on the United Provinces,” and one part 
of his © Miſcellanies.” About the end of the Summer 1673, the King, growing weary of the ſecond 
Dutch war, reſolved to ſend Sir William Temple to Holland to conclude a Peace; but powers 
having been ſent at this time from thence to the Marquis de Treſno, the Spaniſh Embaſſador at 
London, Sir William was ordered to treat with him, and in three days concluded the whole affair. 
As a reward for this ſervice he was offered the Embaſſy into Spain, which, for want of his 


* Life of Sir William Temple prefixcd to the firſt Volume of his Works, edit. London 1740. a 
Mm father 
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father's conſent, who was then eld ard i frm, he reſuſed; as he did ſoon after the place of 
Secretary of State, for want of ſix thouſand pounds, which he was to lay down for it, and could 
not ſpare. In June 1674, he was again ſent Embaſſador to the Hague; and was afterwards one 
of the Embaſſadors and Mediators in the treaty of Nimeguen. In 1679, he was ſent for to 
England, to enter upon the office of Secretary of State, which he declined on account of the 
uncertain ſituation of public affairs; but adviſed the King to form a new Council, of which he 
was appointed one, though afterwards, upon the change of meaſures at Court, and the freedom, 
with which he delivercd his opinion, his name was ſtruck out of the Council-book. This gave 
him occaſion to ſend the King word, that he would live the reſt of his life as good a ſubject as 
any in his kingdoms, but never Add again with publick affairs; a reſolution, which he invio- 
lably maintained, ſpending the remainder 4 his days at Moor park near Farnham in Surrey, with- 
out having the leaſt previous knowledge of the Prince of Orange's expedition to England in 1688, 
and refuſing the earneſt ſolicitations of that Prince, when he was advanced to the Throne, to en- 
gage in his ſervice, and to be Secretary of State, though he was often conſulted by him in his 


moſt ſecret and important affairs. In 1694, he had the misfortune to loſe his Lady, who was | 


eminent for the higheſt accompliſhments, and particularly eſteemed by Queen Mary, with whom 
ſhe had the honour to keep a conſtant correſpondence by letters, in which ſhe had an admira- 
ble turn of wit, and a peculiar elegance and beauty of expreſſion. Sir William ſurvived her four 
years, and died in January 1698, in his ſeventieth year, being interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 


He had an extraordinary vivacity, with fo agreeable a vein of wit and fancy, in his con- 
verſation, that no body was welcomer in all forts of company; but his humour was greatly af- 


fected by the ſpleen, in ſudden changes of weather, and eſpecially from the croſſes and 


- diſappointments, which he ſo often met wal in his endeavours to contribute to the honour and 


ſervice of his country. He was en exact obſerver of truth, thinking none, who had failed once, 
ought ever to be truſted again; of great humanity and good nature; his paſſions naturally 
warm and quick, but tempered by reaſon. He never ſeemed buſy in his greateſt employments ; 
was devoted to his liberty, and therefore averſe to the ſervitude of courts. He had been a paſſion- 
ate lover, was a kind huſband, an indulgent father, a good maſter, an excellent friend ; and 
knowing himſelf to be ſo, was impatient of the leaſt ſuſpicion or jealouſy from thoſe he loved. 
He was not without ſtrong averſions, ſo as to be uneaſy at the firſt fight of ſome, whom he diſ- 
liked, and impatient of their converſation; apt to be warm in diſputes and expoſtulations, 
which made him hate the one, and avoid the other, being uſed to ſay, that they might ſome- 
times do well between lovers, but never between friends. He had a very familiar way of con- 
verſing with all ſorts of people, from the greateſt Princes to the meaneſt ſervants, and even chil- 
dren, whoſe imperfe& language and natural innocent talk he was fond of, and made entertain- 
ment out of every thing, that could afford it. He was born to a moderate eſtate, and did not 
much encreaſe it during his employments. His religion was that of the Church of England, in 
which he was born and educated ; and how looſe ſoever Biſhop Burnet, who was not acquainted 
with him, in the * Hiſtory of his own Time” repreſents his principles to have been; yet there is no 
ground for ſuch a reflection given in his writings, among which his excellent letter to the Coun- 
teſs of Eſſex is a convincing proof both of his piety and eloquence. He was rather tall in ſtature; 
his ſhape, when young, very exact; his hair dark brown, and curled naturally; and whilſt 


| that was eſteemed a beauty, no body had it in greater perfection; his eyes grey, but lively, and 


his body lean, but extremely active, ſo that none acquitted themſelves better at all exerciſes ?. 
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ROBERT BOYLE. ESC: 


| OBERT BOYLE, Eſq; the feventh and youngeſt ſon of Richard, the firſt Earl of 
Cork, by Catharine daughter of Sir Geoffry Fenton, ſome time Secretary of State to 


Queen Elizabeth for the kingdom of Ireland, was born at Liſmore in that kingdom on the 
25th of January 1626-7. ' At nine years of age he was ſent to Eaton-School, where he continu- 


ed four years; and at fourteen went to travel with his brother the Lord Viſcount Shannon, and 


reſided above a year at Geneva; whence he proceeded to Italy, and returned to England in 
1645*. From his earlieſt years he was very remarkable for his uncommon modeſty and irre- 
proachable behaviour in all reſpects; and his piety received a vaſt increaſe, as he often acknowledg- 
ed, from his acquaintance with Archbiſhop Uſher, who, as he was very particularly the friend 
4 the whole family, ſo ſeeing ſuch ſeed and beginnings in him, ſtudied to cultivate them with 
due care. He ſet himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures in their original languages, which 
he followed in a courſe of many years with fo great exactneſs, that he could have cited all re- 
markable paſſages very readily in the Hebrew as well as the Greek *. At the age of twenty two 
he began to apply himſelf to all the branches of natural philoſophy, which he proſecuted with 
great vigour at Oxford, where he ſettled in the latter end of the year 1653, and frequented that 


ſociety of ingenious men, who met in that Univerſity for the improvement of philoſophical learn- 


ing, and laid the foundation of the Royal Society, of which Mr. Boyle was one of the firſt 
members. Upon his leaving Oxford, he removed to the houſe of his {after the Counteſs of Rane- 
lagh, where he ſpent the laſt forty years of his life. 

Ix this ſituation, being maſter of a plentiful fortune, and eaſed of the 8045 of a family of 
his own, he devoted himſelf with ſuch ſucceſs to the cultivation of his favourite ſtudies, as has 
rendered his name famous throughout the world, a conſiderable part of his philoſophical works 
having been tranſlated into Latin. His moral character was likewiſe in all points great and 


noble. He had a profound veneration of the Deity, ſo that the very name of God was never men- 
tioned by him without a viſible pauſe in his diſcourſe. He had the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of re- 


ligion, the intereſts of which he promoted to the utmoſt of his power. He was conſtant and 
ſerious in his ſecret addreſſes to God; and in all his inquiries into nature, his chief deſign was to 
raiſe higher thoughts in himſelf and others of the divine greatneſs, glory, wiſdom and goodneſs ; 
and in that article of his will relating to the Royal Society, he recommends it to them, and 
other ſearchers into phyſical truths, to refer their attainments to the glory of the great author of 
nature, and the comfort of mankind. He founded a lecture for the proof of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion againſt Atheiſts, Pagans, Theiſts, Jews and Mahometans, without deſcending lower to 
any controverſies among Chriſtians themſelves. He was at the charge of the tranſlation and im- 
preſſion of the New Teſtament into the Malayan language, which he ſent over all the Eaſt- 
Indies. He gave a noble reward to the perſon, who tranſlated Grotius's incomparable book of 
<« the truth of the Chriſtian religion” into Arabic; and was at the expence of a whole impreſfi- 
on, which he took care to have diſperſed in all the countries, where that language is ut. 
derſtood. He reſolved alſo to have an impreſſion of the New Teſtament in the Turkiſh lan- 
guage ; but the Company thinking it became them to do it, ſuffered him only to contribute a 
large ſhare towards it. He gave ſeven hundred pounds for an edition of the Iriſh Bible, which 
he ordered to be diſtributed in Ireland; and contributed liberally towards the Welch Bible, and 
that in Iriſh for the Highlands in Scoland. He gave in his life-time three hundred pounds towards 
propagating the Chriſtian religion in America; and as ſoon as he heard, that the Eaft-India 
Company were entertaining propoſitions for the hs deſign in the Eaſt, he preſently ſent one hun- 
dred pounds for a beginning and example; but intended a greater ſum, when the work 
ſhould be ſet on foot to the purpoſe, He had the higheſt regard for the clergy, of which he 
gave many eminent inſtances ; particularly, when he e en what ſhare he had in impropri- 
ations, he ordered very large gifts to be made to the incumbents of thoſe pariſhes, and to the 


* From the Memoirs and Papers relating to Mr. Boyle, in don 1692. in 4to. 
the hands of the Author. <19. p. 23—33; 
> Burnct's Funeral Sermon on Mr. Boyle, p. 24. edit Lon- 
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widows of ſuch as died, before he had reſolved upon this charity *. He was conſtant to the eſta- 
bliſhed Church, though an enemy to perſecution in matters of religion, and averſe to all con- 
tracted notions of religion. He was extremely candid and courteous in his converſation ; and 
though he found, that his eaſineſs of acceſs, and the deſires of many perſons, eſpecially foreign- 
ers, to vilit TR made a great waſte of time; yet as he was ſtrict in not ſuffering himſelf to 
be denied, when he was at home, ſo he ſaid, that he knew the heart of a ſtranger, and how 
much eaſed his own had been, while he was travelling, if admitted to the converſation of thoſe, 
whom he deſired to ſee; and therefore he thought, that his obligation to ſtrangers was more 
than mere civility, and that it was a point of religious charity in him ©. His laboratory was con- 
ſtantly open to the curious, whom he permitted to ſee moſt of his proceſſes. He was very plain, 
unaffected, and temperate in the manner of his life; and bore all his infirmities and pains, 
which were very ſevere, with the decency and 3 which became a Philoſopher and a 
Chriſtian. And whatever he was in the fight of men, he was in reality the fame in his moſt 
ſecret receſſes. He affected nothing, which was ſolemn or ſupercilious, nor uſed any methods to 
make multitudes run after him, or depend upon him. It never appeared, that there was any 
thing hid under all this appearance of goodneſs, which was not truly ſo; for he concealed both 
his piety and charity all he could; and lived in the due methods of civility, and would never aſ- 

ſume the authority, which all the world was ready to give him. He allowed himſelf a great 
deal of innocent chearfulneſs; ſo that he had nothing of the moroſcneſs, to which philoſophers 
think they have ſome right, or of the aftectations, which men of an extraordinary pitch of de- 
votion ſometimes run into, without being well aware of them. His charity to thoſe in want, and 
his bounty to learned men, were the moſt exemplary imaginable, but without oftentation. He 
was particularly liberal to perſons in diſtreſs, without letting them know, from whence it came 
and for ſeveral years his charity exceeded a thouſand pounds per ann. He ſpoke of the govern- 
ment, even in times, which he diſliked, and upon occaſions, which he ſpared not to condemn, 
with an exactneſs of reſpect *'. King Charles II, King James, and King William, were fo high- 
ly pleaſed with his converſation, that they often uſed to converſe with him with great familiarity. 


His four elder brothers being all noblemen, he was ſeveral times offered a peerage, which he 


conſtantly refuſed to accept. He had too unblemiſhed a candour to be capable of thoſe arts 
and practices, which the world generally terms wiſdom. He could neither lie nor equivocate, but 
could well be ſilent; and by practiſing that much, he covered himſelf upon many occaſions. 


He made true judgments of men and things, and his advices were ſolid and found ; and if cau- 


tion and modeſty laid too great reſtraints upon him, his invention was fruitful to ſuggeſt expedients. 


He had great notions of what human nature might be brought to; but ſince he ſaw mankind not 


capable of them, he withdrew himſelf early from affairs and courts. He had a very particular ſagacity 


in obſerving what men were fit for; and had ſo vaſt a ſcheme of different performances, that he 
could eaſily furniſh thoſe with work, who had leiſure and capacity for it; and when he ſaw them 
engaged, would enable them by a handſom preſent to carry it on. His knowledge was various 
and extenſive; but his peculiar and beloved ſtudy was chemiſtry, which he purſued with no ava- 
ricious deſign, but only to find out nature, to fee of what principles things were compounded, 
and into what they might be reſolved, and to prepare good medicaments, without ſpending his 
eſtate and time upon high pretenſions; and he made that art an entertainment to himſelf, and 
a charity to others *. 

His health was extremely tender, and his eyes weak; yet by living under an exact regimen, 
he attained the ſixty fourth year of his age, and a his fight to the laſt. He died Decem- 


ber 3oth 1691, and was interred on the 7th of January following in the chancel of the Church 


of St. Martin's in the fields. 


© 19. p. 27. Id. p. 27.——30. Id. p. 30—35. * Id. p. 35-37. 
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JOHN IHLLOFTSON, 
Archbiſhop of CANTERBURY. 


of Sowerby in the pariſh of Halifax, in the County of York, clothier, and Mary, daugh- 

ter of Thomas Dopſon'of Sowerby, Gent. He was born there in the latter end of Sep- 
tember or beginning of October 1630, arid baptized in the Church of Halifax on the 3d of 
October. His firſt education and impreſſions were among thoſe, who were then called Puri- 
tans, but of the beſt ſort. Yet even before his mind was opened to clearer thoughts, he felt 
ſomewhat within him, that diſpoſed him to larger notions and a better temper. The books, 
which were put into the hands of the youth at that time, were generally heavy; he could ſcarce 
bear them, even before he knew better things. . He happily fell in with Chillingworth's work, 
which gave his mind a turn, that it held ever after, and put him on a true fcent. He was 
ſoon freed from his firſt prejudices, or rather he was never maſtered by them; yet he ſtill ad- 
hered to the ſtrictneſs of life, in which he was bred, and retained'a juſt value and due tender- 
neſs for the men of that perſuaſion; and by the ſtrength of his. reaſon, together with the clear- 
neſs of his principles, brought over more ſerious perſons from their ſcruples to the Communion 
of the Church, and fixed more in it, than any other of that age *. After he had with a quick 
proficiency gone through the grammar- ſchools, and obtained an uncommon knowledge in the 
learned languages, he was admitted a penſioner of Clare-hall in Cambridge, April the 28th 1647, 
under the tuition of Mr. David Clarkſon, and admitted into the matricula of the Univerſity Ju- 
ly the iſt the ſame year. He commenced Batchelor of Arts at Midſummer 1650, and was cho- 

En Fellow of the College about November 1651, and in 1654 proceeded maſter of Arts 


D. JOHN TILLOTSON, Archbithop of Canterbury, was ſon of Robert Tilloton 


Some time before the Reſtoration he became Curate to Dr. John Wilkins in St. Laurence's 
Church in the City of London; and in 1661, and. the year following, to Dr. Hacket, Vicar of 
Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, when, by his mild and gentle behaviour and perſuaſive eloquence, 
he prevailed with an old Oliverian ſoldier, who ſet up for an Anabaptiſt teacher there, and preach- 
ed in a red coat, and was much followed in that place, to deſiſt from that encroachment on the 
pariſh Miniſter, and betake himſelf to, ſome other employment*. In June 1663, he was pre- 
fented by Sir Thomas Barnadiſton to the Rectory of Ketton or Keddington in the county of Suf- 
folk. He did not continue there a full year, but removing to London, in 1664, was choſen 
preacher of Lincoln's-Inn, and greatly admired by that Society for his excellent ſermons ; and the 
ſame year was appointed Tueſday Lecturer at St. Laurence's Church, his Lectures there being 
much frequented by all the divines of the City, and many perſons of quality and diſtinction. 
In 1666 he proceeded Doctor of Divinity at Cambridge ; and March the 14th 1669, was ad- 
mitted Prebendary of the ſecond tall in the Cathedral of Canterbury, and November the 4th 
1672, Dean of that Church. December the 18th 1675, he was preſented to the Prebend of 
Ealdland in the Cathedral of St. Paul's London, which he reſigned for that of Oxgate and à Re- 
ſidentiaryſhip in the ſame Church February 14, 1677, In 1680, he refuſed to fign the Cler- 
gy of London's addreſs of thanks to the King for not conſenting to the Bill of Exclufion*. In 
1683, he viſited the Lord Ruſſel, when the Latter was under condemnation ; and wrote a letter 
to him, wherein he declared, that the Chriſtian Religion plainly forbids the reſiſtance of autho- 
rity, and that his Lordſhip's opinion was contrary to the declared doctrine of all proteſtant 
Churches; which letter expoſed him afterwards to very ſevere reproaches from ſome perſons, on 
account of his conduct after the Revolution; though, notwithſtanding his expreſſions urged the 


* Life of Archbiſhop Tillotſon compiled from the minutes Le Neve's Lives of all the Proteſtant Biſhops, Vol. I. part 
bf the Reverend Mr. —_ late Dean of Saliſbury, by F. R. I. P. 222, 22 5 edit. London 1720. 

M. A. p. 4. edit. London 1717. fol. * Biſhop Burnet's Life, p. 7, 3. * See Batteley's edition of Somner's 
Sermon at the funeral of Archbiſhop Tillotſon, p. 11. edit. Antiquities of Canterbury, part 3. p. 124. 

Lond. 1694. in 4to. Le Neve, p. 223, 224, Life, p. 17 
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duty of ſubmiſſion in all common caſes, he was even then of opinion, that an attempt towards 


a total ſubverſion of the conſtitution might juſtify refaſtance |, 


November the 21ſt 1689, he was inſtalled Dean of St. Paul's; and the ſame year was made 
Clerk of the Cloſet to King William and Queen Marys, and appointed one of the commiſſioners 
to prepare matters to be laid before the Convocation, in order to a comprehenſion of all Proteſt- 
ants, as well Diſſenters as Churchmen. April the 23d, 1691, he was nominated to the See of 
Canterbury, to which he was conſecrated May the 31ft following; and four days after ſworn 
one of the Privy-Council, their Majeſties always repoſing an entire confidence in his prudence, 
moderation, and integrity . On the 17th of November 1694, he was ſeized with a ſudden 
illneſs, which proved fatal to him. The firſt attacks came upon him, while he was at chapel. 
He bore them with his uſual neglect of himſelf ; and though his countenance ſhewed, that he 
was ill, he would neither interrupt nor break off from thoſe ſacred exerciſes, nor make haſte to 
look after his health. The fit came on ſlowly, but ſoon turned to a dead palſy. The oppreſſi- 
on was ſo great, that it became very uneaſy for him to ſpeak; but it appeared, that his under- 


ſtanding was ſtill clear, though others could not have the advantage of it. He ſaid only, © that 
« he had no burden on his conſcience.” He died November the 2 2d, in the ſixty-fifth year 


of his age, and was interred on the zoth of the ſame month in the Church of St. Laurence- 
Jewry, London. He married a daughter of Dr. French by a fiſter of Oliver Cromwell. While 
he was in a private ſtation, he always laid aſide two tenths of his income for charitable uſes” ; 
and the only legacy, which he left his family, was the copy of his ſermons, his extenſive gene- 
roſity conſuming his yearly revenues, as conſtantly as they came to his hands. Biſhop Burnet in 
his funeral ſermon has given us his character at large, and obſerves , that having dedicated him- 
ſelf to the ſervice of the Church, and being ſenſible of the great good, that might be done by a 
plain and edifying way of preaching, he was very little diſpoſed to follow the patterns then ſet 
him, or indeed thoſe of former times; and ſo he ſet a pattern to himſelf. He began with a 


deep and cloſe ſtudy of the ſcriptures, upon which he ſpent four or five years, till he arrived at 
a true underſtanding of them. He ſtudied next all the ancient philoſophers and books of morality. 


Among the fathers St. Baſil and St. Chryſoſtome were thoſe, whom he chiefly read. Upon theſe pre- 
parations he applied himſelf to the compoſing the greateſt variety of ſermons, and on the beſt of 
ſubjects, that perhaps any man had ever yet done. His joining with Biſhop Wilkins in purſuing the 
ſcheme of an Univerſal Character led him to conſider exactly the truth of language and ſtile, in which 
no man was happier, or knew better the art of preſerving the majeſty of things under a ſimplicity 
of words, tempering theſe ſo equally together, that neither did his thoughts fink, nor his ſtile 
ſwell. Together with the pomp of words, he cut off likewiſe all ſuperfluities and needleſs en- 
largements. He faid what was juſt neceſſary to give clear ideas of things, and no more. He 
read his ſermons with fo due a pronunciation, in ſo ſedate and ſolemn a manner, that they were 
not the feebler, but rather the perfecter even by that way, which often leſſens the grace, as much 
as it adds to the exactneſs of ſuch diſcourſes . His temper was admirable, and his prudence 


great; and he had ſuch a management with it, that no clergyman was perhaps ſo univerſally 


eſteemed and beloved as he was for above twenty years. He was eminent for his oppoſition to 
Popery and the progres of all irreligious notions ; but was no friend to perſecution ; though no 
man ever contributed more to bring the City to love the eſtabliſhed Church. But there was ſo 
little ſuperſtition, and ſo much reaſon and gentleneſs in his way of explaining things, that ma- 
lice was long levelled againſt him, and in concluſion broke out fiercely on him. After his death, 
there was found a bundle of bitter libels, which had been publiſhed againſt him, on which 


he had written with his own hand, © I forgive the authors of theſe books, and pray God, that 
e he may allo forgive them.” | 


o . * . . * 
Burnet's Reflections on a pamphlet, intitled, „Some Diſ- 


5 6 Diary of a learned divine, cited in the Life, p. 30. 

8 courſes, p. 38. & ſeq. edit. London, 1698. in 8vo. Wo 44 N Ibid. a TREES Hiſtory of his 
Le Neve, p. 222—225. * Kennet's Complete Hiſto- own time, Vol. I. p. 189. | : 

ry of England, Vol. III. p. 633. * Burnet's Sermon, p. 33. 


Le Clerc, Biblioth. Choiſie, Tom. VII. Art. 8. p. 291. 
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JOHN LOGKE, ESQ 


ry, was ſon of Mr. John Locke of Pensford in Somerſetſhire, and born at Wrington ſeven 


12. LO CKE, Eſq; one of the moſt eminent Engliſh writers in the ſeventeenth centu- 
or eight miles from Briſtol, and baptized there Auguſt the 29th 1632. From Weſtmin- 


ſter-ſchool he was ſent 165 1 to Chriſt- church in Oxford, of which he became a ftudent*, and took 


the degree of Batchelor of Arts February the 14th 1655-6 and that of Maſter June the 29th 
1658. He was highly diſſatisfied with the common courſe of ſtudies then purſued in the Uni- 
verſity, becauſe nothing was taught there but the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, embarraſſed with 
obſcure terms and uſeleſs queſtions ; and he had a great averſion to the diſputes of the ſchool, 
at that time much in uſe. The firſt books, which gave him a reliſh for the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
were the writings of Des Cartes; for, though he did not always approve of that philoſopher's ſen- 
timents, he found, that he wrote with perſpicuity*. He applied himſelf now with vigour to his 


ſtudies, and particularly to that of phyſick, in which he acquired a conſiderable knowledge. 


In 1664, he went to Germany as Secretary to Sir William Swan, Envoy from the Engliſh Court 
to the El-Qor of Brandenburgh and ſome other German Princes; and in leſs than a year re- 
turned to England, where, among other ſtudies, he cultivated that of natural philoſophy. 


Winur he was at Oxford in 1666, he became acquainted with the Lord Aſhley, afterwards 
Earl of Shafteſbury, who introduced him into the converſation of ſome of the moſt eminent per- 
ſons of that time. In 1668, he attended the Earl and Counteſs of Northumberland into France 
but did not continue there long, becauſe the Earl dying in his journey to Rome, the Counteſs, 
whom he had left in France with Mr, Locke, was obliged to return to England Mr. Locke, 
upon his return thither, lived, as before, at the Lord Aſhley's, then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, though he retained his place of Student of Chriſt-church, whither he went from time to 
time to reſide. In 1670, and the year following, he began to form the plan of his Eſſay on 
« Human Underſtanding ;” but his employments and avocations prevented him from finiſhing 
it then. It was perhaps about this time, that he became a Fellow of the Royal Society * In 
1672 his patron, now Earl of Shafteſbury, and Lord High Chancellor of England, appointed 
him Secretary of the Preſentations ; which place he held till the end of the year 1673, when 
that Earl reſigned the Great Seal. In June the ſame year he was made Secretary to the Commiſ- 
fon of Trade; which place was worth to him five hundred pounds per ann. But that commiſſion 
was diſſolved in December 1674 *; and on the 6th of February following he took the degree cf 
Batchelor of Phyfick '. In ſummer 1675, he travelled into France for his health, being then in- 
clinable to a conſumption. The Earl of Shafteſbury being reſtored to favour at Court, and made 
Preſident of the Council in 1679, thought proper to ſend for Mr. Locke to London; but that 


Nobleman did not long continue in his poſt, being ſent priſoner to the Tower; and after his diſ- 


charge, retiring to Holland in December 1682, Mr. Locke followed him thither. He had not 
been a year abſent from England, when he was accuſed at Court of having written certain 
tracts againſt the government, which were afterwards diſcovered to be the performances of ano- 
ther perſon ; and in November 1684, he was deprived of his place of Student of Chriſtchurch. 
After the death of King Charles II, Mr. William Penn, who had known Mr. Locke at Chriſt- 
church, uſed his intereſt with King James IT. to procure a pardon for him, and would have ob- 
tained it, if Mr. Locke had not anſwered, that he had no occaſion for a pardon, ſince he had 


not been guilty of any crime. In May 1685, the Engliſh Envoy at the Hague demanded him, 


and eighty three other perſons, to be delivered up by the States-General ; upon which he lay con- 
cealed till the year following; and in 1687 formed a weekly aſſembly at Amſterdam, conſiſt- 


— E — 1 — 2 | | 2 | 98 —— 61 
e Clerc, Biliotheque Choifie, Tom. VI. p. 345. Ibid. p. 349—338. *Ibid. p 25835. 
_ = — Wood, Faſti Oxon. Vol. II. Col. Ibid. p. 361 364. Wood, Faſti Oxon; Vol. II. 
108, 2d edit. London 1721. * Ibid. col. 122. col. 196. | 


Le Clerc, ubi ſupra, 347, 348, 349. LED 
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ing of Mr. Limborch, Mr. Le Clerc, and others, for the ſake of converſation upon important 
ſubjects . In February 1688-9, he returned to England in the fleet, which convoyed the 
Princeſs of Orange. He endeavoured to procure his reſtoration to his place of Student of Chriſt- 
church; not that he deſigned to return thither, but only that it might appear from thence, that 
he had been unjuſtly deprived of it. But when he found, that the College could not be prevail- 
ed on to diſpoſſeſs the perſon, who had been elected in his room, and that they would not admit 
him as a ſupernumerary ſtudent, he deſiſted from his claim. It would have been eaſy for him 
now to have obtained a very conſiderable poſt; but he contented himſelf with that of Commiſh- 
oner of Appeals, worth two hundred pounds a year. About the ſame time he was offered to be 
ſent abroad in a publick character, and it was left to his choice, whether he would be Envoy at 
the Court of the Emperor, the Elector of Brandenburgh, or any other, where he thought the air 
moſt ſuitable to him; but he waved it on account of his ill tate of health '. In 1695, he was 


appointed one of the Commiſſioners of Trade and Plantations, a place worth a thouſand pounds 


a year; which he diſcharged with great ſucceſs, till 1700, when he reſigned it, becauſe he could 
not bear the air of London on account of his aſthmatic diſorder. He ſpent a great part of the 
laſt fourteen or fifteen years of his life at Oates in Eſſex, a ſeat of Sir Francis Maſham, Bart. 
and during this agreeable retirement applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Scriptures, and employ- 
ed his laſt years intirely in it. His ſtrength began to fail him more remarkably than ever at the 
entrance of the ſummer before his death ; a ſeaſon, which in former years had always reſtored 
him ſome degrees of vigour. Then he foreſaw his end was very near. He often ſpoke of it him- 
ſelf, but always with great compoſure; and died with a full reſignation to the will of the Deity, 


and the firmeſt hopes of a future life, on the 28th of October 1704, in the ſeventy third year 
of his age ”. | | | 


He had great knowledge of the world, and the buſineſs of it. Prudent, without being cun- 
ning, he gained the eſteem of every perſon by his probity ; and was always ſafe from the attacks 


of a falſe friend, or a ſordid flatterer. Averſe from all manner of mean complaiſance, his wiſ- 


dom, his experience, his gentle and obliging manners, ſecured him the reſpect of his inferiors, 
the eſteem of his equals, and the friendſhip and confidence of thoſe of the higheſt quality. Without 
ſetting up for a teacher, he inſtructed others by his own conduct. He remembered a great ma- 
ny agreeable ſtories, which he always introduced properly, and generally made them yet more 
delightful by his manner of telling them. He was no enemy to raillery, provided it were deli- 
cate and perfectly innocent. He accommodated himſelf to the reach of all capacities. He had 
a peculiar art in converſation, to lead people to talk of what they underſtood beft ; and by this 
means acquired a very good inſight into moſt arts. He was fo far from aſſuming thoſe airs of 
gravity, by which ſome perſons, as well learned as unlearned, love to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
the reſt of the world, that on the contrary he looked upon them as an infallible mark of imper- 
tinence. Nay, ſometimes he would divert himſelf with imitating that ſtudied ſolemnity, in order 
to turn it the better into ridicule ; and upon this occaſion he always remembered the maxim of 
the Duke of Rochefoucault, which he admired above all others, © That gravity is a myſtery of 
© the body, invented to cover the defects of the mind.” He was naturally choleric, but his 
anger never laſted long. If he retained any reſentment, it was againſt himſelf for having given 
way to fo ridiculous a paſſion ; which, as he uſed to ſay, may do a great deal of harm, but 
never yet did the leaſt good. He diſliked thoſe authors, who labour only to deſtroy, without 
eſtabliſhing any thing themſelves. He adviſed, that whenever we have meditated any thing new, 
we ſhould throw it as ſoon as poſſible upon paper, in order to be the better able to judge of it, 
by ſeeing it all together; becauſe the mind of man is not capable of retaining clearly a long 
chain of conſequences, and of ſeeing, without confuſion, the relation of a great number of dif- 
ferent ideas. His writings upon various ſubjects will render his name immortal; and his Eſſay 


« on Human Underſtanding,” is a maſter- piece in it's kind, formed to qualify men for buſineſs 
and the world, as well as for the ſciences and ſpeculation. 


Le Clerc, ubi ſupra, p. 364—376. | the Author of the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lett 
_ . Ibid. p. 376, 377, 378. » Mr, Coſtc's Letter to printed in thoſe Nouvelles for Febr. * Ark II. 85 
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LAURENCE HYDE, 
Earl of Rocks TER. 


don, and Lord High-Chancellor of England, by Frances, daughter of Sir Thomas Ayleſ- 
| bury, Baronet *, Having had a liberal education, and improved his excellent parts 
by an uncommon application to ſtudy , he was created Maſter of Arts in the Univerſity of 
Oxford in 1660; who choſe him one — their Repreſentatives in the Parliament, which began 
to ſit at Weſtminſter on the 8th of May the year following. Towards the end of that year he 
accompanied the Lord Crofts and Sir Charles Berkely to Paris; the former of whom was ſent 
by the King, and the latter by the Duke of Vork, to congratulate the King of France upon the 
birth of the Dauphin; and, though he bore no public character, was received at that Court with 

particular marks of diſtinction. About the ſame time, both by his father's intereſt and his own 
_ perſonal merit, he was made Maſter of the Robes to the King; ; and by his polite and prudent 
behaviour daily gained upon the good opinion and favour of his Royal Maſter. In 1665, he 
was one of the four gentlemen choſen by the Houſe of Commons to thank the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford for their loyalty to his Majeſty and to King Charles I. and when by a court-intrigue his fa- 
ther fell under an impeachment of the Houſe of Commons in 1667, he undertook his defence 

with great modeſty and reſolution. The misfortune, which oppreſſed the Chancellor, had no ill 


effect upon the ſon; whoſe abilities becoming daily more conſpicuous, he was appointed, in 


1676, Embaſſador Extraordinary to the Poliſh and Imperial Courts; and, upon his return from 
Vienna, one of the Embaſſadors Mediators at the treaty of Nimeguen. He was afterwards em- 
ployed in ſeveral important negotiations with the Prince of Orange, which he diſcharged fo intire- 
ly to the King's ſatisfaction, that he was made one of the Lords of the Treaſury; and upon the 
Earl of Effex's reſigning his place of firſt Commiſſioner of that Board in November 1679, came of 
courſe into his room, and, with Mr. Sidney Godolphin, was brought into the Council, and joined in 
confidence with the Earl of Sunderland; which triumvirate had at that juncture the principal ma- 
nagement of the King's affairs. But this Miniſtry having been ſomewhat remiſs in the diſcovery 
and proſecution of the Popiſh plot, and Mr. Hyde in particular, on account of his relation to the 
Duke of York, and his education at Court, having appeared at the head of thoſe, who oppoſed the 
Bill of e the Commons addreſſed the King to remove him, with his brother the Earl 


of Clarendon HE ſome others, from his council and favour for ever. His Majeſty however, in- 


ſtead of complying with this requeſt, created him, in April 1681, Baron of Wotton-Baſſet, and 
Viſcount Hyde, and in November the year following, Earl of Rocheſter *. _ 

In 1684, he was made Lord Preſident of the Council; and the next year, upon King James 
the IId's acceſſion to the Throne, Lord High-Treaſurer of England, and inſtalled Knight of the 
Garter . He was likewiſe put into the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion *. But afterwards endeavour- 
ing to prevent Tyrconnel's being made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he found his intereſt with 
the King too weak to prevail in that point, and indeed ſcarce ſufficicnt to ſupport himſelf ; for 
refuſing to comply with the King's requeſt of changing his religion, he was obliged to reſign his 
Commiſſion of Lord High-Treaſurer *; in lieu of which he had a penſion of 50001. a year aſ- 


ſigned him out of the Poſt-Office, which ſo engaged him to the King, that he afterwards went 
over to Holland, to take care of his Majeſty s intereſt !. 


* Dugdale's Baronage of England, Vol. II. p. 479. * Echard, p. 1030, 3d. edit. Id. p. 1078. 
' Boyer's Hiſtory of Queen Anne, Appendix, p. 56, * Fchard, p. 1081, and Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Time, 
* Waad's Faſti Oxon. Vol. II. Col. 131. 2d. edit. Vol. I. p. 685. Beyer, ubi ſupra. 


Id. ibid. and Boyer, ubi ſupra. 
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fairs during the interregnum; but in the Convention-Parliament he warmly inſiſted on the grand 
point of hereditary right. However, the vote declaring the vacancy of the throne being carried, 
he acquieſced in the new ſettlement '; though the part he had acted drew on him a coldneſs from 
King William, and even from Queen Mary, to whom he was ſo nearly allied, and who was fo 
poſſeſſed againſt him, that notwithſtanding he tried all his friends and intereſt in the Court to 
be admitted to clear himſelf, and to recover her favour, he found her ſo alienated from him, 
that no perſon was willing to undertake it. Upon this he addreſſed himſelf to Dr. Burnet, Bi- 
ſhop of Saliſbury, by whoſe means he was received by the Queen into an high meaſure of favour 


King was never brought to confide thoroughly in him, till the jealouſies, which he entertained 
of his principles, were removed by Mr. Robert Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford ; upon which 
the Earl was made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1700. 

Hz was poſſeſſed of that important poſt and of the favour of Queen Anne, upon her acceſſion to 
the throne v; but being ordered to his Government of Ireland, he declined it, and therefore was 
diſmiſſed from all employments *. From that time he put himſelf at the head of what was called 
the high-church party; and among other inſtances of his zeal for that cauſe ſtrenuouſly ſupported 
the Occaſional Conformity-Bill ; which gave his oppoſers a fair opportunity to keep him at a diſ- 
tance from Court ; till the ſame perſon, who had reconciled him to King William, did him the 
like good office with the Queen, upon the change of the Miniſtry in 1710, when he was 
made Lord Preſident of the Council; and it was ſaid, that her Majeſty had deſigned him again 
for the office of Lord Treaſurer, if his death had not prevented it. 

HE died ſuddenly on the 2d of May 1711, and was interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey . By 
his Lady Henrietta, fifth daughter of Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington, he had one ſon Henry, 
qi now Earl of Clarendon and Rocheſter, and four daughters; Anne, the firſt wife of James, Duke 
(| of Ormonde ; Henrietta, married to James, Earl of Dalkeith, eldeſt ſon of James, Duke of 
J Monmouth ; Mary, married to Francis, Lord NE) and Catharine, one of the Ladies of 
the Pod-chamber to Queen Anne . 

His enemies reproached him with having acted in the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion under King 
James II; but his friends excuſed him by ſaying, that he accepted of that ungracious employ- 
| ment to have an opportunity of warding off the violence intended againſt the Proteſtant Religion 
Biſhop Burnet tells us, that he was a man of great parts, and had a good pen, but ſpoke not 


cerning his father, made his court ſo dextrouſly, that no reſentment ever appeared on that head. 
When he came into buſineſs, and roſe to high poſts, he grew violent; but was thought an in- 
corrupt man. He had high notions of government, and thought it muſt be maintained with 
oreat ſeverity. He delivered up his own ſentiments to his party, that he might lead them. He 
paſſed for a ſincere man, and ſeemed to have too much heat to be falſe. 


Id. ibid. * Burnet, Vol. II. p. 116, 117, ; ” Collins's Peerage of England, Val. Il . 305, 306. 2d. edit. 
Wood, ubi ſupra. 1 ” Boyer, p. 57. 1 Id, ibid. Id. ibid. Vol. I. p. 238. 
8 * Burnet p. 340, 341. * Boyer, p. 57. 


Ar the Revolution he concurred with the Lords in ſeveral acts about the adminiſtration of af. 


and confidence *; and on the 1ſt of March 1691-2, was ſworn of the Privy-Council '. But the 


_ gracefully. He was thought the ſmootheſt man in the Court; and during all the diſpute con- 
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THOMAS TOLMACH, 


LIiEUTENANT=GENER AL. 


HOMAS TOLMACH, Licutenant-General, was deſcended of a family more ancient 
than the Norman conqueſt *,: and was ſon of Sir Lionel Tolmach of Helmingham in the 
County of Suffolk, Bart. by Elizabeth, daughter and heir of William Murray, Earl of 
Dyſart, afterwards' married to John Duke of Lauderdale. His natural abilities and firſt edu- 
cation were improved by his travels into foreign nations, where he ſpent ſeveral years, in 
the younger part of his life, in the obſervation of their genius, cuſtoms, politics and intereſts, 
od] in * ſervice of his country abroad in the field, in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf to fuch 
advantage by his bravery and conduct, that he ſoon roſe to conſiderable poſts in the army. But 
in the reign of King James II, when he ſaw meaſures purſued deſtructive of the true intereſt 
of the kingdom, he refuſed all the offers made him by that Prince, and reſigning his comte 

on * again abroad, to avoid being the 8 of the miſeries which threatned bis coun- 


Vrew the acceſſion of King William m. to the Throne, he was made Colonel of the Cold- 
ſtream regiment, which had been reſigned by William Earl of Craven, on account of his g 
and infirmities* ; and was ſoon advanced to the rank of Lieutenant-General. In 1691, he 
exerted himſelf with uncommon bravery in the paſſage over the river Shannon, and the taking 
of Athlone in Ireland *, and in the battle of Aghrim '. In 1693, he attended King William to 
Flanders, and at the battle of Landen againſt the French, commanded by Marſhal Luxemburg, 
when his Majeſty himſelf was obliged to retire, the Lieutenant-General brought off the Engliſh 
foot with great prudence, reſolution, and ſucceſs *, 

Bur, in June the year following, he fell in the unfortunate attempt for deſtroying the har- 
bour of Breſt in France. He had formed this defign, and taken care to be well inſtructed in 
every circumſtance relating to it. Six thouſand men ſeemed to be more than neceſſary for taking 
and keeping Cameret, a ſmall neck of land, which lies in the mouth of and commands the 
river of Breſt. The project and the preparations were kept ſo ſecret, that there was not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion till the hiring of tranſport-ſhips diſcovered it. A propoſition for that purpoſe had 
indeed been made two years before to the Earl of Nottingham; who, among other things, charg- 
ed Admiral Ruſſel with having neglected that ſcheme, when it was laid before him by ſome per- 
| ſons, who came from Breſt. Whether the French apprehended the deſign from that motion, 
or whether it was now betrayed to them by ſome, who were in the ſecret; it is certain, that they 


had fuch timely knowledge of it, as put them upon their guard. The preparations were not 
quite ready by the day, that had been fixed; and when all was ready, they were ſtopt by a 


weſterly wind for ſome time; ſo that they Sd a month later than was intended. They 
found the place well fortified with many batteries, which were raiſed in different lines upon the 


rocks, that lay over the place of deſcent; and great numbers were poſted there to diſpute their 


landing. When the Engliſh fleet came fo near as to ſee all this, the council of officers declared 


againſt making the attempt; but the Lieutenant-General was fo poſſeſſed with the ſcheme, that 


* Mr. Nicholas Brady's Funeral Sermon on L Ge- Kennet's Complete Hiſtory of England, Vol. III. p. 627, 
neral 3 p. 23. edit. London 1694. in 4to. 628. and Burncet's Hiſtory of his own "TD Vol. II. p. 79, 

> Ib. p. 2 Ib. p. 25, 26. and 82. Kennet, ibid. p. 628. Id. p. 662. 

t Collins's Peerage of England, Vol. IV. p. 191. 2d. edit. | 
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144 Tuonuas Toruacn, Lieutenant-General. 


he could not be diverted from it. He imagined, that the men they ſaw were only a rabble 
brought together to make a ſhew; though it proved, that there were regular bodies among 
them, and that their numbers were double to his own. He began with landing of fix hundred men, 
and put himſelf at the head of them, who followed him with great courage; but they were ſo 
expoſed to the enemies fire, and could do them fo little harm, that the attempt was found abſo- 
lutely impracticable. The greateſt part of thoſe, who landed, were killed or taken priſoners ; 
and not above an hundred of them came back. The Lieutenant-General himſelf was ſhot in the 
thigh, of which he died in a few days, extremely lamented. Thus failed a deſign, which, if 
it had been undertaken at any time, before the French were ſo well prepared to receive it, might 
have been attended with ſucceſs, and followed with very important effects. In this manner Bi- 
ſhop Burnet repreſents the affair, who tiles the Lieutenant-General a brave and generous man, 
and a good officer, very fit to animate and encourage inferior officers and ſoldiers. Another of 
our Hiſtorians * ſpeaks of this affair in ſomewhat a different ſtrain, declaring, that the Lieute- 
nant-Genera] ** fell a ſacrifice in this deſperate attempt, being deſtined, as ſome affirmed, to 
&« that fall, by the envy of ſome of his pretended friends.” His body was brought to England, 
and interred on the zoth of June 1694, at Helmingham in Suffolk. 


Hz was ſingularly remarkable for all the accompliſhments of a Gentleman; his converſation 
familiar and engaging, his wit lively and penetrating, his judgment ſolid and diſcerning ; and 
all theſe adorned with a graceful perſon, a ehearful aſpect, and an inviting air. And if we 
conſider him as a ſoldier, he was vigorous and active; ſurpriſingly brave in the moſt dangerous 
emergencies, and eagerly catching at all opportunities, in which he might ſignalize his courage 
without forfeiting his judgment. But with all this ardour of an invincible courage, he was not 
of an uneaſy turbulent diſpoſition, or apt to be engaged in idle quarrels ; for as the ſweetneſs of 
his nature, and the politeneſs of his education, hindered him from offering an affront to any man; 
ſo the modeſt ſenſe, which he had of his own merit, would not ſuffer him to ſuſpect, that any 
was intended him. In ſhort, he may juſtly be characterized under the titles of a complete Gen- 
tleman, a zealous lover of his country, and an excellent General *, 


Vol, II. p. 129, 130. " Kennet, p. 670, * Brady, ubi ſupra, p. 23—30- 
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SIDNEY GODOLPHIN, 
- Earl of GopoLemn. 


deſcended from a very ancient family in Cornwall, whoſe name in that language ſigni- 
fies a white eagle, which they have conſtantly borne as part of their arms. He was third 
| fon of Sir Francis Godolphin, created Knight of the Bath at the Coronation of King Charles IL 
by Dorothy, ſecond daughter of Sir Henry Berkley of Yarlington in Somerſetſhire *; and beſides 
his natural abilities, improved by a liberal education, he had the advantage of entring into the 
world with the merit of that unſhaken loyalty and affection, which his family had ſhewn for the 
royal cauſe during the civil wars. He was from his youth in the ſervice 7 King Charles II. 
who, when Prince of Wales, coming into Cornwall, took particular notice of him, and after his 
reſtoration made him one of the Grooms of his Bed- chamber. In the firſt Parliament 3 the Reſto- 
ration he was choſen Repreſentative of the Borough of Helſton in Cornwall; and ſerved for that 
Borough and St. Maw's in all the ſubſequent Parliaments, till he was called up to the Houſe of Peers. 
In 1663, waiting upon his Majeſty to the Univerſity of Oxford, he had the degree of Maſter of 
Arts conferred upon him. In 1678, he was twice ſent Envoy to Holland, upon affairs of the 
greateſt importance; and the next year, on the removal of the Earl of Danby, was made one of 
the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury ; which truſt he diſcharged with great integrity, diligence, 
and applauſe * ; and was ſoon confidered as one of the ableſt men, who belonged to the Courts, 

and was forms one of the Privy-Councit . In 1680, finding the Parliament zealous for the 
Bill of Excluſion of the Duke of York, he declared openly for it; and in the debate in council, | 
whether the Duke ſhould return to Scotland before the Porting met, he joined abſolutely in 
the advice for his going away; and though the reſt of the council were of the contrary opini- 
on, yet the King acquieſced in his and Lord Sunderland's reaſons *. In April 1684, he was 
advanced to the office of one of the principal Secretaries of State, in the room of Sir Leoline Jen- 
kins ; but ſoon after reſigned that place to the Earl of Middleton, and was thereupon made firſt 
e of the Treaſury, and created Baron Godolphin of Rialton in Cornwall. 

Uron the acceſſion of King James II. to the Throne, he was appointed Lord Chamberlain 
to the Queen; and afterwards, on the removal of the Earl of Rocheſter, was again made one of 
the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury. On the landing of the Prince of Orange, he was one of the 
Commiſſioners ſent by King James to treat with that Prince; which employment he diſcharged 
with great addreſs and prudence |. 

In the debate concerning the vacancy of the Thione, after the abdieation of King James, his 
Lordſhip, out of a regard to the ſucceſſion, voted for a regency. However, when. their Majeſ- | 
ties King William and Queen Mary were advanced to the Throne, he was appointed by them one 
of the Lord' Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, and ſworn of the Privy-Council; and in Novem- 
ber 1690, upon an alteration in the Commiſſion of the Treaſury, was conſtituted firſt Commiſ- 
ſioner of it. In 1695, he was declared one of the ſeven Lords Juſtices for the adminiſtration of 
the government, during the King's abſence beyond the ſeas; as he was likewiſe the year follow 
ing, and again in 1701, when he was reſtored to the place of firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, | 
from which he had been removed in 1697 ”. 

On the acceſſion of Queen Anne to the Crown, he was conſtituted Lord High TRI; 
which poſt he had long refuſed to accept, till the Earl of Marlborough preſſed him in ſo e 
a manner, that he declared, he could not go beyond lea to command the armies, unleſs the Trea- 


Q GODOLPHIN, Earl of Godolphin, and Lord High Treafurer of England, was 


* Boyer's Hiſtory of Queen Anne, p. 17. Boyer, ubi ſupra. £ Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Time, 
Collins. Peerage of England, Vol. III. p. 16. 2d edit. Vol. I. p 478. Collins, p. 19. 

Boyer, ubi ſupra. 4 Collins, p. 18. ' Burnet, p. 481. Sir William Temple's Memoirs, 

© Wood, Faſti Oxon. Vol. II. ad ann. 1663. Part III. p. 113. Boyer, ubi fupra. ® Collins, p. 21. 
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ſury was put into his hands; for then he was ſure, that remittances would be punctually made to 
him. Under his Lordſhip's adminiſtration of this high office, the public credit was raiſed, 
the war carried on with ſucceſs, and the nation ſatisfied with his prudent management. He 
omitted nothing, that could engage the ſubje& to bear the burthen of the war with chearfulnels ; 
and it was owing to his advice, that the Queen contributed one hundred thouſand pounds out of 
her civil liſt towards it. He was alſo one of thoſe faithful and able Counſellors, who adviſed her 
Majeſty to declare in Council againſt the ſelling of offices and places in her houſhold and fa- 
mily, as highly diſhonourable to her ſelf, prejudicial to her ſervice, and a diſcouragement to vir- 
tue and true merit, which alone ought and ſhould recommend perſons to her royal approbation. 
And fo true a friend was his Lordſhip to the eſtabliſhed Church, that conſidering how meanly 
oreat numbers of the clergy were provided for, he prevailed upon her Majeſty to ſettle her reve- 
nue of the firſt-fruits and tenths for the augmentation of the ſmall vicarages. In July 1704, he 
was made Knight of the Garter; and in December 1706, advanced to the dignity of Earl of 
Godolphin and Viſcount Rialton. But notwithſtanding all his great ſervices to the publick, on 
the 8th of Auguſt 1710, he was removed from his poſt of Lord High Treaſurer *. 
Hz died at St. Alban's of the ſtone, on the 15th of September 1712, and was interred in 
Weſtminſter-abbey. By his Lady, Margaret, daughter of Thomas Blague, Eſq; he had iſſue 
Francis, now Earl of Godolphin ”. | 

Bisnor Burnet gives this account of him under the reign of King Charles II. ; that he was the 
ſilenteſt and modeſteſt man, who was perhaps ever bred. in a Court. He had a clear apprehenſion, 
and diſpatched buſineſs with great method, and with ſo much temper, that he had no perſonal 
enemics. But his filence begot a jealouſy, which hung long upon him. His notions were for 
the Court; but his incorrupt and ſincere way of managing the concerns of the Treaſury created 
in all people a very high eſteem for him. He had true principles of religion and virtue, and never 
heaped up wealth. So that, all things being laid together, he was one of the worthieſt and wi- 


left men, who was employed in that age. And in another place the ſame Hiſtorian obſerves, 


that he was a man of the cleareſt head, the calmeſt temper, and the moſt incorrupt of all the 
Miniſters he had ever known ; and that after having been thirty years in the Treaſury, and dur- 
ing nine of thoſe Lord Treaſurer, as he was never once ſuſpected of corruption, or of ſuffering 
his ſervants to grow rich under him, fo in all that time his eſtate was not increaſed by him to the 
value of four thouſand pounds. Another writer likewiſe tells us, that he had a penetrating contem- 
plative genius, a ſlow, but unerring apprehenſion, and an exquiſite judgment, with few words, though 


always tothe purpoſe. He was temperate in his diet. His ſuperior wiſdom and ſpirit made him 


deſpiſe the low arts of vain-glorious courtiers ; for he never kept ſuitors unprofitably in ſuſpenſe, 
nor promiſed any thing, that he was not reſolved to perform; but as he accounted diſſimulation 
the worſt of lying, ſo on the other hand his denials were ſoftened by the frankneſs and conde- 
ſcenſion, with which he informed thoſe, whom he could not gratify. His great abilities and con- 
ſummate experience qualified him for a Prime Miniſter ; and his exact knowledge of all the branches 
of the revenue particularly fitted him for the management of the Treaſury. He was thrifty with- 
out the leaſt tincture of avarice, being as good an oeconomiſt of the public wealth, as he was of 
his private fortune. He had a clear conception of the whole government, both in Church and 
State; and perfectly knew the temper, genius, and diſpoſition of the Engliſh nation. And 
though his ſtern gravity appeared a little ungracious, yet his ſteady and impartial juſtice recom- 
mended him to the eſteem of almoſt every perſon; ſo that no man, in ſo many different public ſta- 
tions, and ſo great a variety of buſineſs, ever had more friends, or fewer enemies. 


4 Burnet, Vol. II. p. 313- * Collins. p. 22, 23, 24. Vol. II. p 624. — 
Boyer, Appendix, p. 60. e. * Boycr, Hiſtory of Queen Anne, p. 17. 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON 


IR ISAAC NEWTON was deſcended from the elder branch of the family of Sir John 
8 Newton, Bart. and was born at Woolſtrope in Lincolnſhire on Chriſtmas-Day, in the year 
1642. At twelve years of age he was ſent to the free-ſchool at Grantham in that coun- 

ty, and in 1660 removed to Trinity-College in the Univerſity of Cambridge, where in 1663 
he began to apply himſelf to the Mathematics, in learning of which he had no occaſion to ſtu- 
dy Euclid ; for he underſtood that author almoſt before he read him ; and a caſt of his eye up- 
on the contents of the theorems was ſufficient to make him maſter of them. He advanced at 
once to the Geometry of Des Cartes, Kepler's Optics, &c. and it is certain, that he had made 
his great diſcoveries in Geometry, and laid the foundation of his two famous works, the Prin- 
cipia and the Optics, by the time that he was four and twenty years of age. In 1664, he took 
the degree of Batchelor of Arts, and in 1668 that of Maſter, being elected the year before Fel- 
low of his College. In 1668, Nicholas Mercator, a native of Holſtein, but who had ſpent moſt 
of his time in England, publiſhed his Logarithmotechnia, in which he gave the Quadrature of 
the Hyperbola by an infinite ſeries. This was the firſt appearance in the learned world of a 
ſeries of this ſort drawn from the particular nature of the Curve; and that in a manner very new 
and abſtracted. Dr. Barrow, then at Cambridge, where Mr. Nees; who was about twenty- 
| fix years of age, reſided, recollected, that he had met with the ſame thing in the writings of that 
young gentleman, and there not confined to the Hyperbola only, but extended by general forms 
to all ſorts of Curves, even ſuch as are mechanical, to their quadratures, their rectifications, and 
their centres of gravity, to the ſolids formed by their rotation, and to the ſuperficies of thoſe ſo- 
lids ; ſo that ſuppoſing their determinations to be poſſible, the ſeries top at a certain point, or 
at leaſt their ſums were given by ſtated rules: but if the abſolute determinations were impoſſible, they 
could yet be infinitely approximated ; which is the happieſt and moſt refined method of ſupplying 
the defects of human knowledge, that the human imagination could poſſibly invent. To be maſ- 
ter of ſo fruitful and general a Theory was a mine of gold to a Geometrician ; but it was a greater 
glory to have been the diſcoverer of ſo ſurpriſing and ingenious a ſyſtem. So chat Mr. Newton find- 
ing by Mercator's book, that he was in the way to it, and that others might follow in his track, 
ſhould naturally have been forward to open his own treaſures, and ſecure the property, which con- 
ſiſted in making the diſcovery. But he contented himſelf with the treaſure, which he had found, 
without regarding the glory. His manuſcript upon infinite ſeries was communicated only to Mr. 
John Collins, and the Lord Brouncker; and even this had not been done but for Dr. Barrow, who 
would not ſuffer him to indulge his modeſty fo far as he defired. This manuſcript was taken 
out of Mr. Newton's ſtudy in 1669, being intitled, © A method, which I formerly found out, &c.” 
and ſuppoſing the word © formerly” to mean no more than three years, he muſt then have diſ- 
covered this admirable theory of his ſeries, when he was not twenty-four years of age. But what 

is ſtill more aſtoniſhing, this manuſcript contains both the diſcovery and method of fluxions, or 
thoſe infinitely ſmall quantities, which occaſioned ſo great a conteſt between Mr. Leibnitz 
and him, or rather between Germany and England. In 1669, he was choſen Profeſſor of Ma- 
thematicks in the Univerſity of Cambridge; and the ſame year, and the two following, read in 
the public ſchools a courſe of optical Rctures in Latin, which contain the diſcoveries, which he 
had made with regard to light and colours in 1666, and of which he communicated an account to 
the Royal Society in 1671. In 1672, he publiſhed an edition of Varenius's © Geograpia gene- 
« ralis,” with additions and illuſtrations; and in the winter between the years 1676 and 1677, 
he found the propoſition, that by a centripetal force reciprocally as the ſquare of the diſtance, a 
planet muſt revolve in an ellipſis about the centre of force placed in the lower focus of the ellipſis, 
and with a radius drawn to that centre, deſcribe area's proportional to the times. In 1683, he 
reſumed the conſideration thereof, and added ſome other propoſitions concerning the motions of 


See his Eloge by Monſieur de Fontenelle. * Ibid. p. 776, 777, (778: 779- 
General Dictionary Hiſtorical and Cricical, Vol. VII. p. 776. 
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the celeſtial bodies ; and in 1687, publiſhed his grand work intitled, © Philoſophiz naturalis 
principia mathematica.” The ſame year the privileges of the Univerſity of Cambridge being 
attacked by King James II. he appeared one of the moſt zealous defenders of them, and was 


» accordingly nominated one of the Delegates of the Univerſity to the High Commiſſion Court. 


He was likewiſe choſen one of their Members for the Convention-Parliament in 1688, in which 
he fat till it was diſſolved. In 1696, he was appointed Warden of-the Mint, in which employ- 
ment he did very ſignal ſervice at the time, when the money was called in to be re-coined ; and 
three years after was made Maſter of the Mint, a place of very conſiderable profit, which he 
held till his death. In 1697, he was elected one of the Members of the Royal Academy of 


Sciences at Paris; and in 1701, was a ſecond time choſen Member of Parliament for the Univer- 


ſity of Cambridge. In 1703, he was choſen Preſident of the Royal Society, and continued in 
the Chair without interruption till the day of his death. The year following he publiſhed his 
Optics; and in 1705, had the honour of Knighthood from Queen Anne 

In the reign of King George I. he was better known at Court than before. The Princeſs of 
Wales, afterwards Queen-Conſort of England, uſed to propoſe ſuch difficulties to him, as none 
but himſelf could anſwer to her ſatisfaction; and ſhe was often heard to declare in public, that 


| ſhe thought herſelf happy in living at the fr time, and converſing with fo great a man 


Hx enjoyed a ſettled and equal ſtate of health to the age of eighty, but about that time began 
to be afflicted with an incontinence of urine; though even for the five years which preceded his 
death, he had great intervals of health and eaſe. It was then evident, that his diſtemper was 
the ſtone; though when the paroxyſms were ſo violent, that large drops of ſweat run down his 


face, he never uttered the leaſt complaint, nor expreſſed the leaſt impatience z and as ſoon as he 


had a moment's eaſe, he would ſmile and talk with his uſual chearfulueſs. Till then he always 
read and wrote ſeveral hours in a day. But at laſt his diſtemper put an end to his life, on the 
20th of March 17 26-7, in the eighty fifth year of his age. He was s interred with | ſolem- 


nity in Weſtminſter- abbey. 


He was of a middling ſtature, and ſomewhat inclined to be fat in the latter part of his life. 
His countenance was pleaſing and venerable at the ſame time. He was of a mild diſpoſition, 
and a great lover of peace. He would rather have choſen to remain in obſcurity, than to have 
the calm of life ruftled by the conteſts, which genius and learning always draw upon ſuch, as 
are too eminent for theſe qualities. His modeſty was very great, and always continued ſo, with- 
out the leaſt alteration, though the world conſpired againſt it. He was candid and affable, 
and always put himſelf upon a level with his company. He never thought either his merit or 
his reputation ſufficient to excuſe him from any of the common offices of life. No ſingularities, 
either natural or affected, diſtinguiſhed him from other men. Though he was firmly attached 
to the Church of England, he was averſe to the perſecution of the Non-conformiſts. He judged 


of men by their manners, and the true Schiſmatics in his opinion were the vicious. Not that 


he confined his principles to mere natural religion; for he was thoroughly perſuaded of the truth 
of revelation ; and amidſt the great variety of books, which he had conſtantly before him, that, 


which he ſtudied with the greateſt application, was the Bible. He did not neglect the opportu- 


nities of doing good, which the plentiful 1 income of his patrimony, and a profitable employment, 
improved by a good oeconomy, put into his power. He thought a legacy was no gift, and there- 


fore left no will; for he was unbounded in his generoſity towards his relations or others, who 


ſtood in need of his aſſiſtance. When decency upon any occaſion required expence and ſhew, he 


was magnificent without grudging it, and with a very good grace. At all other times that pomp, 


which ſeems great to low minds only, was wholly retrenched, and the expence reſerved for 
better uſes*. 


* Ibid. p. 579---504. * Ibid. p. 564—801. 
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DANIEL FINCH, 
Earl of NoTTINGHAM. 


ANIEL FINCH, Earl of Nottingham, was fon of Heneage Earl of Nottingham, and 

Lord High Chancellor of England, by Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Daniel Hervey, Mer- 

chant of London *. He was born about the year 1647, and educated in Chriſt-Church 

in the Univerſity of Oxford *, and entered early into the world, ſerving in ſeveral Parliaments in 

the reign of King Charles II, for the City of Lichfield, and for the Borough of Newton in the 

County of Southampton ©. In 1679, he was conſtituted firſt Commiſſioner of the Admiralty, 

and {worn of the Privy-Council*; and, in the latter end of the year following, ſpoke with great 

vigour in the Houſe of Commons againſt the bill for the Excluſion of the Duke of York, 

declaring, © that the Kings of England do not rule by virtue of any ſtatute-law, as had been 

ſuggeſted by ſome perſons on the other fide of the queſtion ; © ſince their right was by fo ancient 

a preſcription, that it might juſtly be ſaid to be from God alone; and ſuch, as no power on 
* earth ought to diſpute*.” 

Uron the deceaſe of his father, December I 8th 1682, he facceeded him in bis titles and 
eſtate ; and on the death of Charles II was one of the Privy-Council, who figned the order, da- 
ted at Whitehall Febr. 6th 1684-5, for proclaiming the Duke of York King of England *. In 
that reign his Lordſhip, and the Lords Hallifax, and Mordaunt, afterwards Earl of Peterborough, 
were the chief arguers, among the temporal Lords, againſt abrogating the Teft Act, which 
conſidered as the ſtrongeſt fence of the Proteſtant religion . Upon the trial of the ſeven Biſhops, 
he was preſent in the Court with other ſeveral Noblemen *; and his brother Mr. Heneage Finch, 
afterwards Earl of Ailesford, was one of the council for thoſe Prelates. His Lordſhip was likewiſe 
among thoſe noble patriots, who, from a true zeal for their religion and-their country, often met 
to concert ſuch advices and advertiſements, as might be fit for the Prince of Orange to know, 
that he might govern himſelf by them. But it being propoſed to him, to invite that Prince 
into England, he did not think proper to agree to it. The ſecret had been diſcloſed to him by 
the advice of the Earl of Danby and Dr. Compton Biſhop of London ; and the rather, as his Lord- 
ſhip had great credit with the whole Church- party, being poſſeſſed, ſays Biſhop Burnet *, with 
their notions, and grave and virtuous in the courſe of his lite ; beſides, he had ſtood at a great 
diſtance from the Court all this reign; for though his name was ſtill among the Privy-Council- 
lors, yet he never went to the board. He, upon the firſt propoſition, entertained it, and conſented 
to it. But at their next meeting he ſaid, he had conſidered better of that matter; and that his 
conſcience was ſo reſtrained in thoſe points, that he could not go farther with them in it. He 
confeſſed indecd, he ſhould not have ſuffered them to go ſo far with him in ſuch a ſecret, till he 
had examined it better. However, though his principles would not permit him to proceed with 
them, his affections would make him wiſh well to them, and be ſo far a criminal, as conceal- 
ment could make him one. Upon the Prince of Orange's landing in the Weſt, he was one of thoſe 
Lords, who drew up a petition, preſented to the King on the 17th of November, adviſing him 
to call a Parliament regular and free in all reſpects; to which his Lordſhip was for having add- 
cd, © that the Peers, who had joined the Prince, might fit in that free Parliament: but this by 

the other Lords was thought unneceflary '. He afrerwards was one of the Commiſſioners ſent by 
his Majeſty to treat with the Prince. When the Convention was opened, he was the principal 
manager of the debates in favour of a regent", againſt thoſe, who were for ſetting up another 
King; ſupporting his opinion by many arguments drawn from the Engliſh hiſtory, and adding 
a late inſtance in Portugal, where Don Pedro had only the title of Regent conferred upon him, 
while his depoſed brother lived e. However, he owned it to be a principle grounded on the law 


2 Dugdale*s Baronage of England, Vol. II. p. 449. * Burnet, Hiſtory of his own Time, Vol. I. p. ws 
» Wood, Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. col. 1054. 2d edit. » Echard, p. 1104. ' Burnet, Vol. I. p. 712 

© Collins, Peerage of England, Vol. II. p. 250. 2d edit. P. 764. ' Kennet's Complete Hiſtory of England, 
* Echard, Hiſtory of England, p. 985. 3d edit. Vol. III. p. 497. Id. 499. 
* Id. p. 993, 994. 5 Gaette, No. 2006. BgBurnet, Vol. I. p. 810. ennet, ubi ſupra, p. 509. 
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and hiſtory of England, that obedience and allegiance were due to the King for the time being, 
even in oppoſition to one, with whom the right was thought ſtill to remain. He likewiſe told 
Biſhop Burnet, that though he could not argue nor vote, but according to the notions, which 
he had formed concerning our laws and conſtitution, he ſhould not be ſorry to ſee his own ſide 
| out-voted ; and that though he could not agree to the making of a King, as things ſtood, yet 

if he * one made, he would be more faithful to him, than thoſe, who made him, — 
be, according to their principles. 

Wurd King William and Queen Mary therefore were advanced to the Throne, he was of- 
fered the poſt of Lord High Chancellor of England, which he excuſed himſelf from accepting, 
alledging his unfitneſs for an employment, that required a conſtant application; but was ap- 
pointed one of the principal Secretaries of State . In 1690, he attended his Majeſty to the fa- 
mous congreſs at the Hague; and King James II took ſuch umbrage at his ſervices, that in 
his declaration upon his intended deſcent in 1692, his Lordſhip was excepted out of his general 
pardon'. In March 1693-4, he reſigned his place of principal Secretary of State; and the year 
following, had a public Teſtimony given to the integrity of his conduct in a very remarkable 
inſtance ; for, upon an examination in Parliament into the bribery and corruption of ſome of their 
own Members, in order to obtain a new charter for the Eaſt-India Company, it appeared by the 
depoſition of Sir Baſil Firebrace, that his Lordſhip had abſolutely refuſed to take five thouſand 
guineas for his intereſt in promoting that charter, and five thouſand pounds on paſſing the act for 
that purpoſe. 

Uron the acceſſion of Queen Anne, he was again appointed one of the principal Secretaries of 
State, and in that ſtation had a vote of the Houſe of Commons paſſed in his favour, < that he had 
te highly merited the truſt her Majeſty had repoſed in him”;” and the like ſanction from the 
Houſe of Lords". However on the 17th of April 1704, he reſigned that employment, and ac- 
cepted of no other poſt during all that reign, though large offers were made to engage him in the 
Court intereſt and meaſures, upon the change of the miniftry in 1710, his refuſal of which ſo ex- 
aſperated the oppoſite party, that he was attacked with great virulence in ſeveral libels both in 
verſe and proſe*. He continued therefore to give his opinion upon all occaſions with great free - 
dom, and in December the ſame year diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a vigorous ſpeech in the Houſe of 
Lords, repreſenting, that no peace could be ſafe or honourable to Great-Britain, if Spain and the 
Weſt- Indies were allotted to any branch of the Houſe of Bourbon; and had ſo much weight in 
that Houſe, that the clauſe, which he offered to that purpoſe, to be inſerted in the addreſs of 
thanks, in anſwer to her Majeſty's ſpeech, was after a warm debate carried . He ſoon after 
moved likewiſe for an addreſs to the Queen, that her Majeſty would not treat Cabos in concert 
with her allies *. 

Wur his late Majeſty King George ſucceeded to the Crown, his Lordſhip was one of the 
Lords Juſtices for the adminiſtration a affairs till his arrival; and on the 24th of September 
1714, was declared Lord-Prefident of the Council. But on the 29th of February 1715-16 he 
_ retired from all public buſineſs to a ſtudious courſe of life; the Fruit of which appeared in his 
elaborate anſwer to Mr. Whiſton's letter to him upon the ſubject of the Trinity; for which, on the 
22d of March 1720-21, he had the unanimous thanks of the Univerſity of Oxford i in full convo- 
cation. He died January 21ſt 1729-30. 

By his firſt wife, the Lady Eſſex Rich, ſecond daughter and one of the co-heirs of Robert Earl 
of Warwick, he had iſſue one daughter; and by his ſecond, Anne, only daughter of Chriſtopher 
Lord Viſcount Hatton, he had five ſons and eight daughters. 

Hz was remarkably {killed in the whole ſyſtem of the Engliſh law, as well as in the records of 


Parliaments; and theſe qualifications, joined to a copious and ready cloquenee, of which he was 
maſter, gave kin great woght | in all public aſſemblies. 


? Burnet, Vol. I. p. 811. 4 Kenner, p. 515 Id. p. 117. * Id; p. 525; Id. p. 326. and 
Id. p. 573 Id. p. 646. Id. p. 688. Burnet, Vol. II. p. 533. * Burnet, p. 587. 
» Boyer's Hiftory of Queen Anne, p. 108. 
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and hiſtory of England, that obedience and allegiance were due to the King for the time being, 
even in oppoſition to one, with whom the right was thought ſtill to remain. He likewiſe told 
Biſhop Burnet, that though he could not argue nor vote, but according to the notions, which 
he had formed concerning our laws and conſtitution, he ſhould not be ſorry to ſee his own fide 
out- voted; and that though he could not agree to the making of a King, as things ſtood, yet 
if he found one made, he would be more faithful to him, than thoſe, who made him, could 
be, according to their principles?. 

Wurd King William and Queen Mary therefore were advanced to the 3 he was of- 
fered the poſt of Lord High Chancellor of England, which he excuſed himſelf from accepting, 
alledging his unfitneſs for an employment, that required a conſtant application; but was ap- 
pointed one of the principal Secretaries of State . In 1690, he attended his Majeſty to the fa- 
mous congreſs at the Hague; and King James II took ſuch umbrage at his ſervices, that in 

his declaration upon his intended deſcent in 1692, his Lordſhip was excepted out of his general 
| pardon'. In March 1693-4, he refigned his place of principal Secretary of State; and the year 

following, had a public Teſtimony given to the integrity of his conduct in a very remarkable 
inſtance ; for, upon an examination in Parliament into the bribery and corruption of ſome of their 
own Members, in order to obtain a new charter for- the Eaſt-India Company, it appeared by the 
depoſition of Sir Baſil Firebrace, that his Lordſhip had abſolutely refuſed to take five thouſand 
guineas for his intereſt in promoting that 8 and five thouſand pounds on paſſing the act for 
that purpoſe. 
| Ueon the acceſſion of Queen Anne, he was again appointed one of the principal Secretaries of 

State, and in that tation had a vote of the Houſe of Commons paſſed in his favour, © that he had 
te highly merited the truſt her Majeſty had repoſed in him; and the like ſanction from the 
Houſe of Lords". However on the 17th of April 1704, he reſigned that employment, and ac- 
cepted of no other poſt during all that reign, though large offers were made to engage him in the 
Court intereſt and meaſures, upon the change of the miniſtry in 17 10, his refuſal of which ſo ex- 
aſperated the oppoſite party, that he was attacked with great virulence in ſeveral libels both in 
verſe and proſe. He continued therefore to give his opinion upon all occaſions with great free- 
dom, and in December the ſame year diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a vigorous ſpeech in the Houſe of 
Lords, repreſenting, that no peace could be ſafe or honourable to Great-Britain, if Spain and the 
Weſt-Indies were allotted to any branch of the Houſe of Bourbon; and had ſo much weight in 
that Houſe, that the clauſe, which he offered to that purpoſe, to be inſerted in the addreſs of 
thanks, in anſwer to her Majeſty's ſpeech, was after a warm debate carried. He ſoon after 
moved likewiſe for an addreſs to the — that her Majeſty would not treat except in concert 
with her allies *. 

Wurx his late Majefty King George ſucceeded to the Crown, his Lordſhip was one of the 
Lords Juſtices for the adminiſtration of affairs till his arrival; and on the 24th of September 
1714, was declared Lord-Preſident of the Council. But on the 29th of February 1715-16 he 
retired from all public buſineſs to a ſtudious courſe of life; the fruits of which appeared in his 
elaborate anſwer to Mr. Whiſton's letter to him upon the ſubject of the Trinity; for which, on the 
22d of March 1720-21, he had the unanimous thanks of the Univerſity of Oxford in full convo- 
cation. He died 3 21ſt 1729-30. 

By his firſt wife, the Lady Eſſex Rich, ſecond daughter and one of the co-heirs of Robert Earl 
of Warwick, he had iſſuc one daughter; and by his ſecond, Anne, only daughter of Chriſtopher 
Lord Viſcount Hatton, he had five ſons and eight daughters. 

Hz was remarkably ſkilled in the whole ſyſtem of the Engliſh law, as well as in the records of 
Parliaments; and theſe qualifications, joined to a copious and ready eloquence, of which he was 


maſter, gave 3 great weight in all public aſſemblies. 


? Burnet, Vol. I. p. 811. 5 Kennet, p. 515 ” IE 2-205; +. * Id. p. 525. Id. p. 526. and 
"Id: p. 573. Id. p. 646. Id. p. 688. Burnet, Vol. II. p. 583. * Burnet, p. 587. 
* Boyer's Hiſtory of Queen Anne, p. 108. . 
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CHARLES MORDAUNT, 
Earl 6 PETERBOROUGH. 


HARLES MORDAUNT, Earl of Peterborough, was ſon of. John Lord Mordaunt of 

( Rygate in the county of Surrey, and Lord Viſcount Avalon in the county of Somerſer, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Carey, ſecond ſon of Robert, Earl of Monmouth 

He was born about the year 1658; and in June 1675, ſucceeded his father in his honours and 
eſtate. In his youth, he ſerved under the Admirals Torrington and Narborough in the Mediter- 
ranean, during the war with the ſtate of Algier; and on the 1ft of June 1680, embarked for 


Africa with the Earl of Plymouth, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Tangier, when it was beſieged 


by the Moors *. h | 47 

In the reign of King James II. he was one of thoſe Lords, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their zeal againſt the repeal of the Teſt Act ; and diſliking the meaſures and deſigns of the court, 
obtained leave to go over to Holland, to accept the command of a Dutch ſquadron in the Weſt- 
Indies. On his arrival there, he preſſed the Prince of Orange to undertake an expedition in- 


to England, repreſenting the matter as extremely eaſy; but his ſcheme appearing too roman- 


tic to the Prince to build upon, his Highneſs only promiſed him in general, that he ſhould have 
an eye on the affairs of England, and endeavour to put thoſe of Holland in fo good a poſture, 
as to be ready to act, when it ſhould be neceſſary; aſſuring him at the ſame time, that if the 
King ſhould proceed to change the eſtabliſhed religion, -or to wrong the Princeſs in her right, 
or to raiſe forged plots to deſtroy his friends, he would try what could poſſibly be done. The 
reaſon, why the Prince was not willing to engage too far in Lord Mordaunt's deſigns, ſeems to 
have been, becauſe, as Biſhop Burnet obſerves „ his Lordſhip was © a man of much heat, many 
« notions, and full of diſcourſe ;- and, though brave and generous, had not true judgment, his 
ce thoughts being crude and indigeſted, and his ſecrets ſoon known.” However he was one of 
thoſe, whom the Prince chiefly truſted, and on whoſe advice he governed all his motions*. In 
1688 he accompanied his Highneſs in his expedition into England ; and upon his advancement 
to the Throne, was ſworn of the Privy Council, made one of the Lords of the Bedchamber to 
his Majeſty *, and, in order to attend at the Coronation as an Earl, advanced to the dignity of 
Earl of Monmouth on the gth of April 1689, having the day before been conſtituted firſt Com- 
miſſioner of the Treaſury . He had likewiſe the command of the royal regiment of horſe, which 
the city of London had raiſed for the public ſervice, and of which his Majeſty was colonel *, 
But, in the beginning of November 1690, he was diſmiſſed from his poſt in the Treaſury '. 

June 19, 1697, upon the death of his uncle Henry, Earl of Peterborough, he ſucceeded to 
that title ® ; and upon the acceſſion of Queen Anne to the Crown, was deſigned for the Weſt- 
Indies, being inveſted with the commiſſion of Captain-General and Governor of Jamaica, and 
the command of the army and fleet for that expedition". In March 1705, he was ſworn of the 
Privy-Council *; and the fame year declared General and Commander in chief of the forces ſent to 
Spain, and joint-admiral of-the fleet with Sir Cloudeſſey Shovell, of which, the year following, 
he had the ſole command, Sir Cloudeſley remaining in the Britiſh Seas. His taking Barcelona 
with an handful of men, and relieving it afterwards, when greatly diſtreſſed by the enemy; his 
driving out of Spain the Duke of Anjou, and the French army, which conſiſted of twenty-five 
thouſand men, though his own troops never amounted to ten thouſand ; the poſſeſſion he gained 
of Catalonia, of the kingdoms of Valencia, Arragon and Majorca, with part of Murcia and Caſ- 


— e, Baronage of England, Vol. II. p. 312. England, Vol. III. p. 515. i Collins, ubi ſupra. 

0 8 Peerage — England, Val. II. F. 115 2d edit. Y Kennet, p. 548. : d. p. 571. and Burnet, Vol. II. 
© Burnet, Hiſtory of his own Time, Vol. I. p. 665. p. 41. n Collins, p. 216. Id. p. 226. 

* Collins, ubi ſupra. * Burnet, Vol. I. p. 762. » Boyer's Hiſtory of Queen Anne, p. 177. ,* Collins. p. 226, 
* Ibid. Id. p. 712. Kennet, Complete Hiſtory of | 
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tile, and thereby giving opportunity to the Earl of Galway of advancing to Madrid without a 
blow; theſe are ſuch aftoniſhing inſtances of valour, prudence, and conduct in military affairs, 
that, notwithſtanding all the care his Hiſtorian * declares he had taken to relate what paſſed with 
the utmoſt veracity and exactneſs, the account of them has more the air of romance than hiſtory. 
For thoſe ſervices his Lordſhip was declared General in Spain by King Charles III. afterwards 
Emperor of Germany; and that war being looked upon as likely to be concluded, he received 
her Majeſty's commiſſion to be Embaſſador extraordinary, with power and inſtructions for treating 
and adjuſting all matters of ſtate and traffick between the two kingdoms. But whatever were the 
cauſes of his being recalled from Spain, his conduct there was juſtified by the Houſe of Lords, on 
the 12th of January 1710-11, who reſolved, that his Lordſhip, during the time he command- 
ed the army in that kingdom, had performed many great and eminent ſervices; and that if the 
opinion, which he had given in the council of war at Valencia, had been followed, it might 
very probably have prevented the misfortunes, that had ſince happened in Spain; and upon this 
foundation they voted thanks to his Lordſhip in the moſt ſolemn manner. 
In the years 1710 and 1711, he was employed in embaſſies to Vienna, Turin, and ſeveral of 
the Courts in Italy; and, on his return to England, was made Colonel of the royal regiment of 
Horſe-guards; and being General of the marines and Lord Lieutenant of the County of Nor- 
thampton, was, on the 4th of Auguſt 1713, inſtalled at Windſor a Knight of the Garter. Soon 
after which he was ſent Embaſſador extraordinary to the King of Sicily, and to negotiate affairs 
with other Italian Princes*; and in March 1713-14, was made Governor of the iſland of Minorca. 
In the reign of King George I. he was General of all the marine forces in Great-Britain, in 
which poſt he was likewiſe continued by his preſent Majeſty. 


Hz died in his paſſage to Liſbon, whither he was s going for the recovery of his health, o on the 
25th of October 1735, aged ſeventy ſeven. 

By his firſt wife, Cary, daughter of Sir Alexander Frazier, of an ancient Family in Scotland, 
he had two ſons, John the eldeſt, who died April 6th 1710, father of the preſent Earl; and 
Henry, a Member of Parliament, and Commander in the navy in the reign of Queen Aw, 
who died Febr. 24 1709-10; and a daughter, Henrietta, married to Alexander Duke of Gordon 
in Scotland. By his ſecond ite. Mrs. Anaſtaſia Robinſon, he had no iſſue | 

Hz was maſter of moſt uncommen qualities, and eminent in each of them to a degree, which 
might have been a ſufficient diſtinction to any other perſon. For to the greateſt perſonal cou- 
rage and reſolution, he added all the arts and addreſs of a general; and to ew moſt lively and pene- 

trating genius, an extent of knowledge upon almoſt every ſubject of importance within the com- 
paſs of ancient or modern literature ; and even his familiar letters, inſerted among thoſe of his 
friend Mr. Pope, are one of the greateſt ornaments to that excellent collection. 


© Collins, p. 226. Boyer, p. 676. 


Dr. John Freind, in his Book, intitled, „ The Earl of Pe- * Boyer, p. 486. 
« rerborough's Conduct, &c.“ p. 196. | | 
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HEHLEY HOTLE 


Lord CaxLzToN; Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c. 


ENRY BOYLE, Lord Carleton, and Lord Preſident of the Council, in the reign of 


King George I. was deſcended from Richard Boyle, the firſt Earl of Cork in Ireland, 

and was third ſon of Charles Lord Clifford of Laneſborough in the county of York, by 
Jane, youngeſt daughter of William Seymour Duke of Somerſet * Being elected a Member of 
the Houſe of Commons, he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf to ſuch advantage, that in March 1700-1, 
he was appointed Chancellor and Under-Treaſurer of the Exchequer by King William *, and was 


admitted into an high degree of favour and confidence with that Prince. He continued in that 


poſt, till the x 1th of February 1707-8, at which time he was made one of the principal Secre- 
taries of State, in the room of Robert Harley, Eſq; ; and was conſequently one of the Miniſtry, 


when the reputation of England was carried to ſo great an height, and when the Queen obtained 
ſo many ſucceſſes in defence of the common cauſe of Europe *, 


In this ſtation he took all occaſions of ſhewing his regard for men of genius and learning; 
and ſoon after the battle of Blenheim, was employed by the Lord Treaſurer Godolphin, at 
the ſolicitation of the Lord Hallifax, to go to Mr. Addiſon, and defire him to write ſome piece, 
which might tranſmit the memory of that glorious victory to poſterity. Mr. Addiſon, who was at 
that time but indifferently lodged, - was ſurpriſed with this viſit from a perſon of Mr. Boyle's 
rank and ftation ; who, after having acquainted him with his buſineſs, added, that the Lord 
Treaſurer, to ence him to enter upon this ſubject, had already made him one of the Com- 
miſſioners of the Appeals; but intreated him to look upon that poſt only as an earneſt of ſome- 
thing more conſiderable. In ſhort, Mr. Boyle faid ſo many obliging things, and in fo graceful a 
manner, as gave Mr. Addiſon the utmoſt ſpirit and encouragement to begin that poem, which he 
intitled, The Campaign; ſoon after the publication of which he was, according to Mr, 
Boyle's promife, preferred to a conſiderable poſt *. | 


In 1710, he was one of the managers at the trial of Dr. Sacheverell; but upon the general change 
of the Miniſtry, not long after was diſmiſſed from the poſt of Secretary of State; in which he was 
ſucceeded by Henry St. John, Eſq; afterwards Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke *, 


Urox the acceſſion of his late Majeſty King George I. in 1714, he was created a Baron of 
this kingdom, by the title of Baron Carleton of Carleton, in the County of York"; and was ſoon 


* Collins, Peerage of England, Vol. II. p. 368. 2d edit. 5 Budgell, 1 . IE Id. p. 150153. 
> Kennet, Complete Hiſtory of England, "Vol. III. p. 821. * Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Time, Vol. II. p. 553. 
edit. 1706. * Oldmixon's Hiſtory of England, during the reigns of King 


© Budgell's Memoirs of the Earl of Orrery, p. 149. 2d edit. William, &c. p. 569, 570. 
2 Rr after 
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after made Lord Preſident of the Council; in which poſt he continued till his death, which 
happened on Sunday the 14th of March 1724-5, at his houſe in Pall-mall. 


Mx. Budgell tells us *, that he was endowed with great prudence and a winning addreſs; and 
that his long experience in public affairs had given him a thorough knowledge in bufinefs. 
He ſpoke frequently, while he was a Member of the Houſe of Commons; and though many 
there wete more eloquent than himſelf, yet it was allowed by very good judges, that he was never 
once known to ſay an imprudent thing in a public debate, or to hurt the cauſe, which he en- 
gaged in; a circumſtance peculiar to himſelf above moſt other ſpeakers in fo public an aſſembly. 
The author of the © Spectator, in the dedication to him of the third volume of that work, ob- 
ſerves likewiſe, that there was no perſon, whoſe merit was more univerſally acknowledged by all 
parties, and who had made himſelf more friends and fewer enemies: that his great abilities and 
unqueſtioned integrity in thoſe high employments, which he had paſſed through, would not 
have been able to have raiſed this general approbation, had they not been accompanied with that 
moderation in an high fortune, and that affability of manners, which were ſo conſpicuous through 
all parts of his life: that his averſion to any oſtentatious arts of ſetting to ſhow thoſe great ſervices, 
which he had done the public, contributed likewiſe not a little to that univerſal acknowledgment, 
which was paid him by his country: and that he was equally remarkable for the great figure, 


which he made in the ſenate, as for that elegance and politeneſs, which * in his more 
retired converſation. 


Budgell, p. 154. P. 149, 154. 
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EDWARD RUSSEL 


Earl of Ox r ORD. 


DWARD RUSSEL, Earl of Orford, was grandſon of Francis Earl of Bedford, and fe. | 
cond fon of the Hon. Edward Ruſſel, Eſq; by Penelope, daughter of Sir Moſes Hill of 


| Aileſbury in the Kingdom of Ireland, and widow of Sir William Brook . He was born 
in the year 165 3, and educated to the ſea; and upon the death of his elder brother in 1674, 
ſucceeded to the eſtate of the family.. He was likewiſe gentleman of the Bed-Chamber to the 
Duke of Vork; but upon the death of the Lord Ruſſel, his couſin- german, retired from Court; 
and after King James II. was advanced to the throne, being extremely diſſatisfied with his con- 
duct in attempting to eſtabliſh arbitrary power and the Roman Catholic religion, he went over 


in 1688 to the Prince of Orange in Holland, upon pretence of viſiting a ſiſter of his, who lived 
there; and at the requeſt of many perſons of great power and intereſt in England, took the op- 
portunity of aſking that Prince, what might be expected from him in ſupport of the liberties of 


that kingdom; whoſe anſwer was, that if he ſhould be invited over for that purpoſe by ſome men 
of the beſt intereſt and reputation in the nation, he believed he might be ready by the end of Sep- 


tember following. Mr. Ruffel, on his return to England, communicated the deſign to the Earl of 
Shrewſbury, the Lord Lumley, and others, whom he engaged in it, and with whoſe invitations 
and letters, he and the Earl of Shrewſbury went over again to Holland in September; and in 


November following returned with the Prince of Orange into England 


Upon his Highneſs's advancement to the throne he was made one of his Privy-Council' ; and in 
1690, was appointed Admiral of the Blue *; then advanced to the command of the whole navy, 
and made Treaſurer of the ſame ', On the 19th of May 1692, he gave a ſignal defeat to the 
French fleet under the commandof Monſ. de Tourville at La Hogue ; and in the purſuit (beſides fix 
conſiderable ſhips burnt by Vice Admiral Delaval,) deſtroyed thirteen of their men of war, and ſeveral 
of their tranſports. This attempt was very difficult and dangerous, but performed with that conduct 
and reſolution, and the ſeamen in their boats were ſo animated by their victory, that they took 
poſſeſſion of ſeveral of the enemies ſhips, and drove the French with their own guns from their 
platforms and batteries on ſhore ; and all this in the fight of the French and Iriſh camp, which 
lay ready to invade England. But this victory might, it was imagined, have been carried much 
further ; and the Admiral was cenſured by ſome perſons on that account, while he transferred the 


blame to the miniſtry at home, and particularly to the Earl of Nottingham, then Secretary of State”. 
However in November following, he received the thanks of the Houſe of Commons for his con- 
duct in that action, as well as during the laſt ſummer's whole expedition. Notwithſtanding this, 


his Majeſty thought proper to diſmiſs him from his ſervice in the beginning of February 1692-3, 


and to put the chief command of the flect into the hands of Henry Killegrew, Eſq; Sir Ralph 


Delaval, and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, conſtituting them Admiral by a joint commiſhon*” ; though 


upon the il] ſucceſſes of the fleet the following ſummer, Mr. Ruſſel was reſtored to his poſt in 
November 1693 '. The year following he failed for the Mediterranean, where his fleet rode in 
triumph, and ſhut up the French in the harbour of Toulon ; and by this means the Engliſh do- 
minion of the Straits was added to that of the narrow ſeas, a check given to the victorious arms 
of France in Catalonia, all the French coaſts expoſed to the inſults of the confederates, and all the 
Italian Princes kept in awe*. In 1695, the Admiral, by his diligence, prevented the deſigned 
invaſion of King James, who lay with a French army ready to embark near Dieppe; for failing 
over to the coaſts of France with the Engliſh fleet under his command, he ſtruck ſuch a terror 


* Collins's Peerage of England, Vol. I. p. 113. 2d edit. Hiſtory of England, Vol. III. p. 36 f. edit. 1706. 


Collins p. 114. ſays, chat he was in the 75th Year of his Collins, p. 113. ® Kennet, p. 647, 648. 

age 2 Aa —— 4 7%. K p..113. * Burnet, Vol. II. p. 94, 95. and Kennet, p- * 
« Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Time, Vol. I. p. 763. * Kennet, p. 654. and Burner, p-. 10z, ? Kennet, p. 659. 
Id. p. 746. f 19. p. 763. © [d. p. 766. Id. p. 664. Id. p. 671, 


. 733. Collins, p. 113. * Kenaet's Complete 
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into the enemy, as defeated that expedition . Theſe and other eminent ſervices raiſed him, on 
the 7th of May 1697, to the title of Baron of Shingey in the County of Cambridge, Viſcount 
Barfleur in the Duchy of Normandy, and Earl of Orford in the County of Suffolk. He was 
likewiſe appointed Vice Admiral of England, and twice one of the Lord Juſtices during his Ma- 
jeſty's abſence in Holland.. But upon an addreſs of the Houſe of Commons on the 3d of April 
1699, concerning miſmanagements in the navy, which was chiefly levelled at his Lordſhip, he 
thought proper to reſign his poſts"; and on the gth of May 1701, was impreached by that houſe 
of ſeveral high crimes and miſdemeanors, particularly for adviſing his Majefty to enter into the 
Partition-treaty in 1698, and another in purſuance of it in 1699, which were rerpreſented as of 
the moſt dangerous conſequence. He was charged likewiſe with taking great grants from the 
King, and with abuſes in managing the fleet, and victualling it when it lay on the coaſt of Spain ; 
with ſeveral orders given by him during his command ; and with procuring a commiſſion for Capt. 

Kidd, who had committed piracies. The Earl put in his anſwer in four days; wherein he de- 
clared, that he had received but two grants from the King; one a reverſionary grant for ſome 
houſes, the other a grant of the remainder of a groſs ſum amounting to about two thouſands 
pounds a year. He opened the affair of Kid, in which he had acted legally, with good intenti- 
ons to the public. He repreſented, that his accounts, while he commanded the fleet, had been 
all examined and allowed. And he denied, that he had adviſed his Majeſty to the Partition-trea- 
ty, but, as far as he was any ways acquainted with it, objected to it, and given his opinion againſt 
it. Upon his trial June 23d 170r, his Lordſhip was unanimouſly acquitted of the articles 
charged upon him, and the impeachment diſmiſſed 7, His accounts were wit, in 1703, 


juſtified by the Houſe of Lords 


UxpEx the reign of Queen Anne he was one of the Commiſſioners for the Union between 
England and Scotland, and of her Majeſty's Privy-Council*; and in 1709, upon the Earl of Pem- 
broke's reſignation of the office of Lord High Admiral, was offered that important poſt, which 
he refuſed, but accepted of that of firſt Commiſſioner of the Admiralty ', and held it till the 
change of the miniſtry the year following. On the deceaſe of that Queen, he was made choice 
of by King George I. to be one of the Lords Juſtices till his arrival from Hanover; after which 
he was appointed of the Privy-Council, and again made firſt Commiſſioner of the Admiralty. 
He died at his houſe in Covent-Garden, London, November 26, 1727, in the 75th year of his 
age. By his Lady, Margaret, youngeſt daughter of William, the firſt Duke of Bedford, his fa- 
ther's brother, he had no iſſue. Biſhop Burnet ſtiles him * a man of much honour and great cou- 
rage, who had good principles, and was firm to them. 


* 14. p. 711. and Burnet, Vol. II. p. 167, 168. 7 Kennet, p. $19. * Burnet, p. 365. 
t Kennet, p. 735. and Collins, p. 114. Collins, ibid. Collins, p. 114. * Burnet, p, 537. 
” Boyer's Life of King William III. Vol. III. p. 373, 376, © Id. p. 553. *Vol. I. p. 763. 

377- * Kennet, p. 806, 807. and Burnet, p. 272, 273. i 
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2 
CHARLES TALBOT 


Lord Targor, Lord High Chancellor 


HARLES TALBOT, Lad Talbot, and Lord High Chancellor of Great-Britain, was 


noble order of the Garter, third ſon of John the ſecond Earl of Shrewſbury *® He was 
eldeſt ſon of Dr. William Talbot, ſucceſſively Biſhop of Oxford, Saliſbury, and Durham, by Ca- 
tharine, daughter of King, Eſq; one of the Aldermen of the City of London, and was 
born on the 3d of December 1686. May 31, 1717, he was appointed Solicitor-General to his 
preſent Majeſty, then Prince of Wales, and in the ſame year was choſen Member of Parliament 
for Tregony in Cornwall, and in the two ſucceeding Parliaments one of the Repreſentatives of 


the City of Durham. On the 23d of April 1726, he was made Solicitor-General, and on the 


29th of November 1733, Lord High Chancellor of Great-Britain, and was ſworn of the Privy- 
Council ; and on the 5th of December following, was created a Baron of this realm by the title 
of Lord Talbot, Baron * Henſol in the County of Glamorgan. 

He married Cecil, daughter and heir of Charles Matthews of Caftle-Menich in Glam 
and great grand-daughter of David Jenkins, of Henſol in the ſame County, Eſq; one of the * 


tices of South Wales, diſtinguiſhed for his learning in his profeſſion, and for his ſteady adherence 


to the royal cauſe during the civil wars; and by that Lady, who died in the year 1720, he had 
five ſons, Charles- Richard, who died I 1733, aged twenty four years; William, now Lord 
Talbot; John, a Member of the preſent Parliament for Brecon in South-Wales, and ſecond Juſtice 


of the Counties of Cheſter, Flint, Denbigh, and OF} ; George, Prebendary of the Ca- 


thedral of York; and Edward, who died an infant. 

His Lordſhip died at his heals in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, on Monday the 14th of N 
1736-7, in the 52d year of his age, and was interred at Barington in Glouceſterſhire. 

His character has been already drawn in another work *, from which it will not be improper 
to tranſcribe it here. It is a maxim indeed generally aan and generally true, that difficult 
and unquiet times form thoſe great characters in life, which we view with admiration and eſteem; 
But it is remarkable, that this excellent man obtained the honour and reverence of his country at 
2 ſeaſon, when no foreign or domeſtic occurrences occaſioned any conſiderable event. Therefore 
as facts cannot be related, from which the reader may himſelf collect a juſt idea of him, words 
muſt faintly deſcribe thoſe extraordinary qualities, which combined to complete his character. 
And though fature generations may imagine theſe virtues heightned beyond their true proportion, 
it is a ſuſpicion not to be apprehended from the preſent age. Eloquence never afforded greater 


charms from any orator, than when the public attention liftened to his ſentiments, delivered with 


the moſt graceful modeſty; nor did wiſdom and knowledge ever ſupport it with more extenfive 
power, nor integrity inforce it with greater weight. In apprehenſion he ſo far exceeded the com- 
mon rank of men, that he inſtantancouſſy, or by a kind of intuition, ſaw the ſtrength or imper- 
fection of any argument; and fo penetrating was his ſagacity, that the moſt intricate and per- 
plexing mazes of the law could never ſo involve and darken the truth, as to conceal it from his 
diſcernment. As a Member of each Houſe of Parliament, no man ever had a higher deference 

id to his abilities, or more confidence placed in his inflexible public ſpirit; and ſo excellent 
was his temper, ſo candid his diſpoſition in debate, that he never offended thoſe, whoſe argu- 


2 Collins's Peerage of England, Vol. II. p. 63. and Vol. IV. p. 365. 2d edit. General Dictionary, Hiſtorical and 
Critical, Vol. IX. p. 480. | 
8 f ments 


deſcended from Sir Gilbert Talbot of Grafton, Knight Banneret, and Knight of the moſt | 
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ments he oppoſed. When his merit, and the unanimous ſuffrage of his country, kd his 
Prince to intruſt him with the Great Seal, his univerſal affability, his eaſineſs of acceſs, his hu- | 
manity to the diſtreſs, which his employment too frequently preſented to his view, and his great 
_ diſpatch of buſineſs, engaged the affection and almoſt veneration of all, who approached 
him. And by conſtantly delivetlg with his decrees the reaſons, upon which they were founded, 
his Court was a very inſtructive ſchool of equity, and his deciſions were generally attended with 
ſuch conviction to the parties, againſt whoſe intereſt they were made, that their acquieſcence in 
them commonly prevented any farther expence. As no ſervile expedient raiſed him to power, 
his country knew he would uſe none to ſupport himſelf in it. He was conſtant and regular in his 
devotions both in his family and in public. His piety was exalted, rational, and unaffected. He 
was firm in maintaining the true intereſt and legal rights of the Church of England, but an enemy 
to perſecution. When he could obtain a ſhort interval from buſineſs, the pompous formalities of 
his ſtation were thrown aſide; his table was a ſcene, where wiſdom and ſcience ſhone, inlivened 
and adorned with elegancy of wit. There was joined the utmoſt freedom of diſpute with the 
higheſt good breeding, and the vivacity of mirth with primitive ſimplicity of manners. When 
be had leiſure for exerciſe, he delighted in field-ſports ; and even in thoſe trifles ſhewed, that he 
was formed to excel in whatever he engaged ; and had he indulged himſelf more in them, eſpeci- 
ally at a time, when he found his health unequal to the exceſſive fatigues of his poſt, the nation 
might not yet have deplored a loſs it could ill ſuſtain. But though he was removed at a ſeaſon 
of life, when others but begin to ſhine, he might juſtly be ſaid, © ſatis & ad vitam & ad gloriam 
« vixiſſe; and his death united in one general concern a nation, which ſcarce ever unanimouſ- 
ly „ in any other particular; and notwithſtanding the warmth of our political diviſions 
each party endeavoured to outvie the other in a due reverence to his . 
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SIR WILLIAM WYNDHAM, 
BARONET. 


FNIR WILLIAM WYNDHAM, Bart. and Chancellor of the Exchequer in the reign of Queen 
8 Anne, was deſcended from a very ancient family, which derives it's deſcent from Ailwar- 
dus, an eminent Saxon, in the County of Norfolk, ſoon after the Norman conqueſt, who 
being poſſeſſed of lands in Wymondham or Wyndham in that County, aſſum'd his fur-name 
from thence *. Sir John Wyndham, who was knighted at the Coronation of King Edward VI. 
had the eſtate of Orchard in the County of Somerſet in right of his wife, Elizabeth, daughter 
and coheir of John Sydenham of Orchard Eſq; . His great grandſon John married Catharine, 
daughter of Robert Hopton Eſq; fiſter and coheir to Ralph Lord Hopton, by whom he had iſſue 
Sir William Wyndham, advanced to the dignity of a Baronet by King Charles II, whoſe eldeſt 
ſon Edward married Catharine, daughter of Sir William Leviſon Gower, Bart. and ſiſter to the 
late Lord Gower, and by that Lady had one daughter Jane, wife of Sir Richard Groſvenor of 
Eton in Cheſhire Bart. and an only ſon, the ſubject of this article 

He was born about the year 1687, and upon the deceaſe of his father, while he was very young, 
ſucceeded to the title and eſtate. He was educated at firſt at Eton Ihool, and thence tranſplanted to 
Chriſt-churchin the Univerſity of Oxford, where his excellent genius ſoon diſcovered it ſelf, and after- 
wards received great advantage from his travels into foreign countries. Upon his return to England, 
he was choſen Knight of the Shire for the County of Somerſet, in which ſtation he ſerved in the three 

laſt Parliaments of Queen Anne, and all the ſubſequent ones till his death. This public ſcene of 
action ſoon called forth his eminent abilities, and placed him in fo conſpicuous a point of light, 
that after the change of the nuniſtry under that Queen, in the latter end of the year 1710, he 
was firſt appointed Maſter of her Majeſty's Hart and Buck hounds, then Secretary at War, and at 
laſt, about Auguſt 1713, was advanced to the important poſt of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In this ſtation he had an opportunity of appearing in his judicial capacity, in a cauſe of Dr. Hoop- 
er, Biſhop of Bath and Wells, in which he gave ſentence, and at the fame time explained the 
grounds of it with a perſpicuity, force of reaſoning, and ev cent of knowledge worthy the moſt 
experienced judge. In May the year following he brought into the Houſe of Commons the remark- 
able © Bill to prevent the growth of Schiſm, and for the future ſecurity of the Chureh of England, 
c as by law eſtabliſhed,” which he ſupported with great zeal in oppoſition to the objections 
urged againſt it by Mr. Robert Walpole, General Stanhope, Mr. Lechmere, Sir Joſeph Jekyll, 
and Sir Peter King; and the Bill being paſſed that Houſe by a majority of two hundred and thir- 
ty ſeven voices againſt one hundred and twenty fix, he carried it up to the Houſe of Lords, where 
it likewiſe paſſed by ſeventy nine votes againft- ſeventy one, and on the 25th of June received 
the Royal aſſent *. Upon the breach between the Earl of Oxford, Lord High Treaſurer, and the 
Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, Secretary of State, in July 1714, Sir William adhered to the intereſts 
of the latter *. 

Ueon the death of Queen Anne, on the 1ſt of Aug 1714, he ſigned with chers the Procla- 
mation of his late Majeſty King George I. and on the 1 3th of that month ſeconded a motion made 
in the Houſe of Commons by Horatio Walpole Eſq; for the payment of the arrears due to the Ha- 
nover Troops in the Engliſh ſervice'. However, in October following he was removed from his poſt 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, which was conferred upon Sir Ric hand Onſlow. In the next Par- 
liament, which met on the 17th of March 1714-5, he appeared very vigorous in oppoſition to 
the meaſures of the adminiſtration, and in defence of the peace of Utrecht*; and on the 6th of 
April made a motion, that the Houſe would appoint a day to take into confideration his Majeſ- 


* Engliſh Baronetage Vol. III. Part. I. p. 346. edit London Id. p. Fliſtory and Proceedings of the Houſe 
1741. > Ibid. P- 348. 3 P- 351. OY a RG Volt VI. P. 42 5+ 
«d Bpyer's Hiſtory of Queen Anne, p. 701,707. Ibid p 14, 15 
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ty's Proclamation, of the 1 5th of January, for calling a new Parliament, which reflected on the 
conduct of the laſt miniſtry of Queen Anne, and which he repreſented as unprecedented and un- 
warrantable, and even of dangerous conſequence to the very being of Parliaments; expreſſions, 
vhich gave ſuch offence to the majority of the Houſe, that he was ordered to receive a reprimand 
from the Speaker. He ſpake likewiſe in favour of the Duke of Ormond, and the Earls of Ox- 
ford and Strafford, when they were impeached in that Houſe. But upon the breaking out of 
the rebellion in Scotland under the Earl of Mar, in Auguſt 1715, Sir William fell under ſuſ- 
picion ; on which account he was ſeized on the 21ſt of September at his houſe at Orchard- 
Wyndham in Somerſetſhire by Colonel Huſke and one of his Majeſty's meſſengers ; from whom 
making an eſcape, a Proclamation was iſſued out for his apprehenſion. Soon after this he ſur- 
rendered himſelf to the government, and being examined by the Privy Council, was committed to 
the Tower, but was never brought to a trial. 

AFTER he had regained his liberty, he continued his oppoſition to the ſeveral adrainiftrations 
under which he lived, though he is believed, on good grounds, to have altered his opinion with 
reſpect to Government it ſelf, from the narrow notions, which he might formerly have eſpouſed, 
to a more large and popular ſyſtem ; and that upon this foot he afterwards formed his whole po- 
litical conduct. But whatever his principles were in that point, his motives and views, which 
| muſt alone determine the quality of his public behaviour, are of too ſecret a nature to be enter- 
ed upon amidſt the oppoſite prejudices of the preſent age, and muſt be left to Time, the diſcoverer 
of Truth, and to Poſterity, the moſt impartial judge of it. However, this will be univerſally allowed 
him, that he poſſeſſed all the qualifications requiſite to form an able ſenator ; ſagacity, to diſcern 
the ſtrength or weakneſs of every queſtion, and eloquence, to inforce the one, 200 expoſe the other; 
ſkill and addreſs, to ſeize every advantage in the courſe of a debate, without affording any; ads 

proper degree of warmth and vivacity in ſpeaking, neceſſary to ſecure the attention of the au- 
. without ſuch an exceſs of it, as might embarraſs himſelf, and expoſe him to the cooler 
obſervation of his antagoniſts. And if we deſcend to the conſideration of him in the more fa- 
. miliar light of his private converſation, we ſhall find it equally diſtinguiſhed by an unaffected ci- 
vility and politeneſs, enlivened by an eaſy flow of elegant wit, and ſupported by a various and ex- 
tenſive fund of uſeful knowledge. To ſo imperfect a character of him it will be but juſtice to ſubjoin 
that, which has been given by our great poet, and his molt intimate friend, 


— Wyndham, Juſt to freedom and the throne, 
© The maſter of our paſſions, and his own *. 


Hs died at Wells in Somerſetſhire after an illneſs of a few days, on the 19th of June 1940. He 
was twice married; firſt, July 21, 1708, tothe Lady Catharine Seymour, ſecond daughter of Charles, 
Duke of . by whom he had iſſue, two ſons, Charles and Percy, and two daughters, 

Catharine, who died in April 1734, and Elizabeth ſtill living. His ſecond Lady was Maria 


Catharina, relict of the Marquis of Blandford, ſiſter to the Counteſs of Denbigh, and daughter 
of M. De Jong of the province of Utrecht in Holland. 


d * Ibid. 1518. i Ibid. p. 29, 33, 42. « dred and thirty eight,“ ver. 88, 89. 
s Second Dialogue, intitled One thouſand ſeven hun- * OP 
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